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CHAPTER IL 



TRANSPORT AND MARKETS. 



*' Science and Art urge on the nsefbl to9 ; 
New mould a climate, and create the soiL 
On yielding Nature urge their new demands. 
Ana ask not gifts, but tribute, at her hands." 

Barbmild, 



Nature has done so much for the United States m 
this article of their economy, and has indicated so 
clearly what remained for human hands to do^ that 
it is very comprehensible to the traveller why this 
new country so far transcends others of the same 
age in markets and means of transport The ports 
of the United States are, singularly enough, scat- 
tered round the whole of their boundaries. Besides 
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2 TRANSPORT AND MARKETS. 

those on the seaboard, there are many in the inte- 
rior; on the northern lakes, and on thousands of 
miles of deep riyers. No nook in the country is at 
a despairing distance fiv)m a market ; and where the 
usual incentives to enterprise exis^ the means of 
transport are siu*e to be provided, in the proportion 
in which they are wanted. 

Even in the souths where, the element of wages 
being lost, and the will of the labourer being lost 
with them, there are no adequate means of execut- 
ing even the best-conceived enterprises,* more has 
been done than could have been expected under 
the circumstances. The mail roads are still ex- 
tremely bad. I founds in traveUing through the 
Carolinas and Greorgia, that the drivers consider 
themselves entitled to get on by any means they 
can devise : that nobody helps and nobody hinders 
them. It was constantly happening that the stage 
came to a stop on the brink of a wide and a deep 
puddle, extending all across the road. The driver 
helped himself, without scruple, to as many rails of 
the nearest fence as might serve to fill up the bot- 
tom of the hole, or break our descent into it. On 
inquiry, I found it was not probable that either 
road or fence would be mended till both had gone 
to absolute destruction. 

The traffic on these roads is so small, that the 
stranger feels himself almost lost in the wilderness. 
In the course of several days' journey, we saw, (with 
the exception of the wagons of a few encampments,) 

• " The income of the public works of the State*' (Sonth Caro- 
lina) " is very small, not exceeding 15,000 dollars per annum, 
over ihe cost of management, although the State has incurred a 
debt of 2,000,000 in constructing them. In manj parts of the 
State, canals have been constructed, which do not jield sufficient 
to pay their current expenses ; and, with the exception of the State 
road, and the Columbia canal, there is hardly a public work in the 
State, which, put up at public auction, would find a purchaser." 

ISdS. American Annual Register, p. 385. 
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fj/tAj one vehicle besides our own. It was a stage 
returning from Charleston. Our meeting in tne 
forest was like the meeting of ships at sea. We 
asked the passengers from tiie south tor news from 
Charleston and Europe; and they questioned us 
about the state of politics at Washmgton. The 
«ager vociferation of drivers and passengers was 
euch as is very unusual, out of exile. We were 
desired to give up all thoughts of going by the 
eastern road to Charleston. The road might be 
called impassable; and there was nothing to eat by 
the way. So we described a circuiti by Camden 
and Columbia. 

An account of an actual dajr's journey will give 
the best idea of what travelling is in such places. 
We had traveUed from Richmomd, Virginia, the day 
before, (March 2nd, 1835,) and had not bad any 
rest, when, at midnight, we came to a river which 
had no bridge. The " scow" had gone over with 
another stage, and we stood under the stars for a 
long time ; hardly less than an hour. The scow 
was only just large enough to hold the coach and 
ourselves ; so that it was thought safest for the pas- 
sengers to alight, and go on board on foot. In this 
process, I found myself over the ankles in mud. A 
few minutes after we had driven on again, on the 
opposite side of the river, we bad to get out to 
change coaches; after which we proceed^, without 
accident, though very slowly, till daylight. Then 
the stage sank down into a deep Tut, and. the horses 
struggled in vain. We were informed that we were 
*« mired," and must all get out I stood for some 
time to witness what is very pretty for once ; but 
wearisome when it occurs ten times a day. The 
driver carries an axe, as a part of the stage appara- 
tus. He cuts down a young tree, for a lever, which 
is introduced under the nave of the sunken wheel ; 
a log serving for a block. The gentleman pas- 

B 2 



4 TRANSPORT AKD MARKEfTS. 

sengers all help; sbouting to the horses, which tog 
and scramhle as vigorously as the gentlemen. We 
ladies sometimes gave our humble assistance by 
blowing the driver's horn. Sometimes a cluster of 
negroes would assemble from a neighbouring plan- 
tation; and in extreme .cases, they would bnng a 
horse, to add to oqr team. The rescue from Uie 
rut was effected in any time from a quarter of an 
hour to two hours. This particular drd of March^ 
two hours were lost by this first mishap. It was 
very cold, and I walked on alone, sure of |iot miss- 
ing my road in a region where there was no 
other. When I had proceeded two miles, I stopped 
and looked around me. I was on a rising ground, 
with no object whatever visible but the wild, black 
forest, extending on all sides as far as I could see, 
and the red road cut through it, as straight as an 
arrow, till it wad lost behind a rising ground at 
either extremity. I know nothing like it, except 
a Salvator Rosa I once saw. The ata^ge soon after 
took me up, and we proceeded fourteen miles to 
breakfast We were faint with hunger ; but there 
was no refreshment for us. The &nily breakfast 
had been long over, and there was not a scrap of 
food in the house. We proceeded, till at one 
o'clock we reached a private dweUing, where the 
good woman was kind enough to provide dinner 
for. us, though the family had dined. She gave us 
a comfortable meal, and charged only a^ quarter 
dollar each. She stands in all the party^s books 
as a hospitable dame. 

We had no sooner left her house than we had to 
get out to pass on foot a bridge too crazy for us to 
venture over it in the carriage. Half a mile before 
reaching the place where we were to have tea, the 
thorough-brace broke, and we had to walk through 
a snow shower to the inn. We had not proceeded 
above a quarter of a mile from this place when the 
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traces broke. After tli2% ve were allowed to dt 
still in the carriage till near seven in the mornings 
when we were approaching Raleigh, North Cann 
lina. We then saw a carriage ^^ mired'*' and de« 
serted by driver and horses, but tenanted by some 
travellers who had been waiting there since eight 
the evening before* While we were pitying their 
fate, our vehicle once more sank into a rut It 
was, however, extricated in a short time, and we 
readied Raleigh in safety. 

It was worti^ imdergoing a few travelling disas- 
ters to witness the skul and temper of the drivers^ 
and the inexhaustible good-nature of the passen« 
gers. Men of business in anv other part of the 
world would be visibly annoyed by such delays as 
I have described; but in America I never saw any 

Sentleman's temper give way under these acci* 
ents. Every one jumps out in a moment^ and 
sets to work to help the driver; every one has his 
joke, and, when it is over, the ladies are sure to 
have the whole ^represented to them in its most 
amusing light One driver on this journey seemed 
to be a novice, or in some way inferior m confi- 
dence to the rest A gentleman of our party chose 
to sit beside him on the box; and he declared that 
the driver shut his eyes when we were coming to a 
hole; and that when he called piteously on the 
passengers for Jielp, it was because we were taking 
aim at a deep rut Usually, the confidence and 
skill of the drivers were equally remarkable. If 
they thought the stage more full than was conve^ 
nient^ they would sometimes try to alarm the pas- 
sengers, so as to induce some of them to remain 
for the next stage ; and it happened two or three 
times that a &t passenger or two fell into the trap^ 
and declined proceeding; but it was easy for the 
experienced to see that the alarm was feigned. 
In such cases, after a splash into water, in the 
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dark, news would be heard from the box that we 
were in the middle of a creek, and could not go a 
step, back or forward, without being oveii^umed 
into the water. Though the assertion was dis- 
proved the next minute, it produced its effect. 
Again, when the moon was going down early, and 
the lamps were found to be, of course, out of 
order, and the gentlemen insisted on buying can- 
dles by the road-side, and walking on in bad places, 
each with a tallow light in his hand, the driver 
would let drop that, as we had to be overturned 
before dawn, it did not much matter whether it was 
now or later. After this, the stoutest of the com- 
pany were naturally left behind at the next stop- 
ping-place, and the driver chuckled at the light- 
ening of his loi^d. 

At the close of a troublesome journey Ia tho- 
south, we drew up, with some noise, before a hotels 
at three in the morning. The driver blew a blast 
upon an execrable horn. Nobody seemed stirring.. 
Slaves are the most slow-moving people in the 
world, except upon occasion. 

<^ What sleepy folks they are here P' exclaimed 
the driver^ 

Another blast on the horn, long and screeching. 

** Never saw such pec^le for sleeping. Muuc 
has no effect on 'em at all. I shall have to try 
fire-arms.'' 

Another blast^ 

" We've waked the watchmai^ however. That's 
something done." 

Another blast 

*^ Never knew such people. Why, Lazarus was 
far easier to raise." 

The best testimony that I can bear to the skill 
with which travelling is conducted on such roads 
as these, and also in steam-boats, is the fact that 
I travelled upwards of ten thousand miles in the 
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United States, by land and water, without acci- 
dent I was twice nearly overturned ; but nev^ 
quite. 

It has been seen what the mail routes are like 
in the south ; and I have mentioned that greater, 
progress has been made in other means of transport 
than might have been expected. I referred to the 
new rail-roads which are being opened in various* 
directions. I saw few circumstances in the south 
with which I was so well pleased. By the free 
communication which will thus be. opened, much 
sectional prejudice will be dispelled: me inferiority 
of slave to free labour mil be the more speedily 
brought home to every man's convictions ; and new 
settlers, abhorring slavery, will come in and mix 
with the present population; be the laws regarding 
labour wnat they may. 

The only rail-roads completed in the south, when 
I was there, were the Charleston and Augusta one, 
two short ones in the States of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, and one of five miles from Lake Pont^ 
chartrain to New Orleans. There is likely to be 
soon a magnificent line from Charleston to Cincin- 
nati ; and the line from Norfolk, Virginia, to New 
York, is now almost uninterrupted. 

The Quarter of an hour employed in reaching 
New Orleans from Lake Pontchartrain was one 
of the most delightful seasons in all my travels. 
My notion of a swamp was corrected for ever. It 
was the end of April ; and the flowering reeds and 
tropical shrubs made the whole scene one gay gar- 
den. It was odd to be passing through a gay 
garden on a rail-road. Green cypress grew out 
of the clear water everywhere; and there were 
acres of blue and white iris ; and a thousand rich, 
unknown blossoms waving over the pools. A negro 
here and there emerged from a flowery thicket» 
pushing himself on a raft, or in a canoe, through 
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the reoAi. The Bk^^h bayou was on <m» side ; 
and here and there^ a group of old Freneb houses 
on the other. It was Uke skimming, as one doe* 
in dreamsy over the meadows of Sicily, or &e 
plains of Ceylon. 

That which may be seen on either hand of the 
Charleston and Augusta rail-road is scarcely less 
Mbautiful; but my journeys on it were by &r the 
most &tiguing of any I underwent in the country. 
The motion and the noise are distracting. Whether 
this is owing to its being built on piles, in many 
places ; whether the {ault is in the ground or the 
constrnetit>t), I do not know. Almost all the rail* 
road travelling in America is very fatiguing and 
noisjr. I was told that this was chMy o«?ng to 
die roads being put to use as soon as finished, in* 
stead of the work being left to settle for some 
months. How far this is true, I do not pretend to 
say. The rail-roads which' I saw in progress were 
laid on wood instead of stone. The patentee dis- 
eovered that wood settles afiber frost more evenly 
than stone. The original cost, in the State of 
New York, is about two thousand dollars per mile. 

One great inconvenience of the American rail* 
roads is that, from wood being used for fuel, there 
is an incessant shower of large sparks, destructive 
to dress and comfort, unless all the windows are 
shut; which is impossible in warm weather. Some 
serious accidents froni fire have happened in thia 
way ; and, during my last trip on the Columbia fbad 
Hiiladelphia rail road, a laiiy in the car had & 
shawl burned to destruction on her shoulders; 
and I found that my own gown had thirteen holea 
in it ; and my vei^ with which I saved my eyes^ 
Hiore than could be counted. 

My first trip on the Charleston raiWoad wan 
Miore amusing than prosperous. The arrange*- 
ments were scarcely completed^ and thQ appexa^ua 
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vas then in a raw state. Our party lefk Columbia 
at seven in the evening of the 9th of March, by- 
stage, hoping to meet the rail-road train at Braneh- 
ville, sixty miles from Columbia, at eleven the next 
morning, and to reach Charleston, sixty-two more, 
to dinner. Towards morning, when the moon had 
set, the stage bumped against something; and the 
driver declared that he must wait for the day-spring, 
before he could proceed another step. When the 
dawn brightened, we found that we had, as we sup- 
posed, missed our passage bv the train, for the sake 
of a stump about two inches above the ground. 
We hastened breakfast at Orangeburg ; and when 
we got to Branchville, found we need have been in 
no hurry. The train had not arrived ; and, some 
little accident having happened, we waited for it 
till near two o'clock. 

I never saw an economical work of art harmonise 
so well with the vastness of a natural scene, as 
here. From the piazza of the house at Branch- 
ville, the forest fills the whole scene, with the rail- 
road stretching through it, in a perfectly straight 
line, to the vanishing point. The approaching 
train cannot be seen so far oflF as this. When it 
appears, a black dot, marked by its wreath of 
smoke, it is impossible to avoid watching it, grow- 
ing and self-moving, till it stops before the door. 
I cannot draw; but I could not help trying to make 
a sketch of this, the largest and longest perspective 
I ever saw. We were well employed for two hours * 
in basking in the sun, noting the mock-orange- 
trees before the house, the turkeys strutting, the 
robins (twice as large as the English) hopping and 
flitting ; and the house, apparently just piled up of 
wood just cut from the forest Everything was as 
new as the rail-road. As it turned out, we should 
have been better employed ia dining; but we had 

B 5 
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no other idea than of reaching Charleston in thre^ 
or four hours. 

For the first thirty-five miles, which we acconi* 
plished by half-past four, we called it the most in« 
teresting rail-road we had ever been on. The 
whole sixty-two miles was almost a dead level, the 
descent being only two feet Where pools, creeks, 
and gulUes had to be passed, the road was elevated 
on piles, and thence the look down on an expanse 
of evergreens was beautifuL This is, probably, 
the reason why three gentlemen went, a f^w days 
afterwards, to walk, of all places, on the rail-road. 
When they were in the middle of one of these ele* 
vated portions, where there is a width of oylv about 
three mches on either aide the tracks, ihey beard a 
shout, and looking back, saw a train coming upon 
them with such speed as to leave no hope that it 
could be stopped before it reached them.. There 
was no alternative; all three leaped down, upwards 
of twenty feet, into the swamp, and escaped with a 
wetting, and with looking exceedingly foolish ia 
their own eyes. 

At half-past four, our boiler sprang a leak, and 
there was an end of our prosperity. In two hours, 
we hungry passengers were consoled with the news 
that it was mended. But the same thing happened, 
again and again ; and always in the middle of a 
swamp, where we could do nothing but sit stilL 
The gentlemen tried to amuse themselves with 
frog-huntinff ; but it was a poor resource. Once 
we stopped before a comfortable-looking house, 
where a hot supper was actually on the table; but 
we were not allowed to stop, even so long as to get 
out The gentlemen maae a rush into the house 
to see what they could get One carried off a 
chicken entire, for his party; another seized part 
of a turkey. Our gentlemen were not alert enough* 
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The old lady's table was cleared too qaickly for 
tbem, and quite to her own consternation. All • 
that we, a party of five, had to support us, was 
some strips of ham, pieces of dry bresd, and three 
sweet potatoes, all jumbled together in a handker- 
chief. Our thoughts wandered back to this supper- 
table, an hour after, when we were again sticking 
in the middle of a swamp. I had &illen asleep^ 
(for it was now the mid(ue of a second night of 
travelling,) and was awakened by such a din as I 
had never heard I could not recollect where I 
was ; I looked out of the window, and saw, by the 
light of the moon, white houses on the bank of the 
swamp, and the waving shrubs of the forest ; but 
the distracting din was like nothing earthly. It 
presently struck me that we were being treated 
with a frog-concert. It is worth hearing, for onc^ 
anything so unparalleled as the knocking, tickings 
creaking, and rattling, in every variety of key. 
The swamp was as thick of noises as the forest is 
of leaves: but, five minutes of the concert are 
enough ^ while a hundred years are not enough of 
the forest After many times stopping and pro- 
ceeding, we arrived at Charleston between four and 
five in the morning ; and, it being too early to dis- 
turb our friends, crept cold and weary to bed, at 
the Planters^ Hotel It was well that all this hap- 
pened in the month of March. Three months 
later, such detention in the swamps by night might 
have been the death of three-fourths of the pas- 
songers. I have not heard of any mismanagement 
since the concern has been put fairly in operation. 
There are many rail-roads in Virginia, and a 
line to New York, through Maryland and Dela- 
ware. There is in Kentucky a line from Louis* 
ville to Lexington. But it is in Pennsylvania, 
New York, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, that 
they abound. All have succeeded so admirably, 
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I that there is no doubt of the establishment of tfif^ 
I means of communication over nearly the whole of 
the United States, within a few years, as by-ways 
to the great high-ways which Nature has made to 
run through this vast country. The evil of' a super- 
abundance of land in proportion to labourr will thus 
be lessened so far, that there will be an economy of 
time, and a facility of intercourse, which will im- 
prove the intelligence of the country population. 
There will^ also, be a facility of finding out where 
new supplies of labour are most wanted, and of 
supplying them. By advantageous employment 
for small capitals being thus offered within bounds, 
it may also be hoped that many will be prevented 
from straying into the wilderness. The best friends 
of the moral as well as economical interests of the 
Americans, will afford all possible encouragement 
to wise schemes for the promotion of intercourse^, 
especially between the north and south. 

I believe the best-constnicted rail-road in the 
States is the Boston and Lowell, Massachusetts: 
^ length, twenty-five miles. Its importance, from the 
amount of traffic upon it, may be estimated from the 
fiict that some thousands of dollars were spent, the 
winter after it was opened, in clearing away a fall of 
snow from it. It was again covered, the next night- 

Another line from Boston is to Providence, 
Rhode Island, forty- three miles long. TliisopeQS 
a very speedy communication with New York ; the 
distance, two hundred and twenty-seven miles, be- 
ing performed in twenty hours, by rail-road and 
steam-boat» 

There is a good line from Boston to Worcester; 
forty-five miles in length. Its estimated cost is 
883,904 dollars. This road is to be carried on 
across the entire State^ to the Connecticut ; from 
whence a line is now in course of construction to 
the Hudson, to issue opposite Albany. There: 
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ttre proposals for a tunnel under the Hudson at I 
Albany; and from Albany, there is already canal 
and rail-road communication to Lake Erie* There 
is now an uninterrupted communication from the 
Atlantic to the far enid of Lake Michigan. It onl^ 
remains to extend a line thence to the Mississippi, 
and the circle is ccMnpIete. 

The great Erie canal, intersecting the whole 
State of New York, is too celebrated to need much 
notice here. Its entire length is three hundred 
and sixty*three miles* It is forty feet wide at top, 
twenty-eight at bottom, and four feet deep. There 
are eighty-four locks on the main canaL The 
.total rise and fall is six hundred and ninety-two 
feet The cost was 9,500,000 dollars. Though 
this canal has been opened only since 1825, 
it is found already insufficient for the immense 
commerce carried on between the European wprld 
and the great West, through the eastern ports. 
There is a rail-road now running across the en* 
tire State, which is expected to exhibit much 
more traffic than the canal, without at all interfer- 
ing with its business* 

I traversed the valley of the Mohawk twice; the 
first time by the canal, the next by stage, which I 
much preferred, both on account oi the views being 
better from the high-road, and from the discomfort 
of the canal- boats. 'I had also the opportunity of 
observing the courses of the canal and the new 
xail>road throughout 

I was amused, the first time, at hearing some 
gentlemen plan how the bed of the shoaly Mohawk 
might be deepened, so as to admit the passage of 
steam-boats. It would be nearly as easy to dig a 
river at once for the purpose, and pump it full ; in 
other words, to make another canal, twice as won- 
derful as the present The rail-road is a better 
scheme by far. In winter the traffic is continued 
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by sleighs on the canal ice : and a pretty sight it 
must be. 

> The aspect of the valley was really beautiful last 
/June. It must hare made the Mohawk Indians 

/heart^sore to part with it in its former quiet state; 
U but now there is more beauty, as well as more life. 
There are farms, in every stage of advancement^ 
with all the stir of life about them ; and the still, 
green graveyard belonging to each, showing its 
white palings and tombstones on the hill-side, 
near at hand. Sometimes a small space in the 
orchard is railed in for this purpose. In a shal- 
low reach of the river there was a line of cows 
wading through, to bury themselves in the luxu- 
riant pasture of the islands in the midst of the 
Mohawk. In a deeper part^ the dimn ferry-boat 
slowly conveyed its passengers across. The soit 
of the valley is remarkably rich, and Ae trees 
and verdure unusually fine. The hanging oak- 
woods on the ridge were beautiful; and the 
knolls, tilled or imtilled; and the little waterfalls 

I trickling or leaping down, to join the rushing river. 

f Little knots of houses were clustered about the 
locks and bridges of the canal ; and here and there 
a village, with its white church conspicuous, 
spread away into the middle of the narrow valley. 
The green and white canal boats might be seen 
stealing along under the opposite ridge, or issuing 
from behind a clump of elms or birches, or gliding 
along a graceful aqueduct, with the diminishea 
figures of the walking passengers seen moving 
along the bank. On the other band, the rail-road 
skirted the base of the ridge, and the shanties of 
the Irish labourers, roofed with tur^ and the smoke 
issuing from b^ barrel at one comer, were so grouped 
as to look picturesque, however little comfortable. 
In some of the narrowest passes of the valley, the 
high road, the rail^road, the canal, and the river,, 
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are all brought close together, and look as if they 
were trying which could esdape first into a larger 
space. The scene at Littl^ Falls is magnfficen<^. 
viewed fro\n the road, in the light of a summers' 
morning. The carrying the canal and rail-road 
through this pass was a grand idea ; and the soli- 
dity and beauty of the works are worthy of it. 

The canal was commenced in 1817; and the first 
boat from the inland lakes arriyed at New York 
on the 4th of November 1825. The first yearns 
revenue amounted to 566,221 dollars. In 18869 
the tolls amounted to 1,294,649 dollars. 

The incorporated rail-road companies in the 
Suite of New York in 1836 were fifty; their capi- 
tals varying from fifteen thousand to ten million 
dollars. 

When I first crossed the Alleghanies, in Novem- 
ber 1834, I caught a glimpse of the stupendous 
Portage rail-road, running between the two canals 
which reach the opposite bases of the mountains. 
The stage in which I travelled was on one side of 
a deep ravine^ bristling with pines ; while on the 
other side was the lofty embankment, such a wall 
as I had never imagined could be built, on the 
summit of which ran the rail-road, its line trace- 
able for some miles, with frequent stations and 
trains of baggage-car». One track of this road had 
not long been opened ; and the work was a splen« 
did novelty. I had afterwards the pleasure of tra- 
velling on it, from end to end. 

This road is upwards of thirty-six miles in length, 
and at one point reaches an elevation of 2,491 feet 
above the sea. It consists of eleven levels, and ten 
inclined planes. About three hundred feet of the 
road, at the head and foot of each plane, is made 
exactly level. The embankments were made twen* 
ty-five feet wide at the top, and the bed of the 
road in excavations is twenty-five feet, witii wide 
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Bide ditcbe&u Much care in drainage waff nece^^ 
sary, as the road passes chiefly along the steep 
slopes of hills, of clayey soil^ and over innumer- 
able small streams. Sixty-eight culverts of ma- 
sonry pass under the road, and eighty-five drains;. 
There are four viaducts of hammer-dressed sand^ 
stone, to carry the line over streams^ The most 
splendid of these is over the Conemaugh, eight 
miles from Johnstown. It has a semi-circular arch 
of eighty feet span ; the top of whose masonry is 
seventy feet above the water. There is a tunnel 
through a spur of the Alleghany, nine hundred 
and one fi&etlong, by twenty feet wide, and nine- 
teen high. The foundations of this road are partly 
stone and partly wood. Each station has two 
steam-engines ; one being used at a time, and the 
other provided to prevent delay, in case of acci- 
dent Four cars, each loaded with 7000 lbs. can 
be drawn up, and four such let down at a time ; 
and from six to ten such trips can be accom- 
plished in an hour. A safety-car is attached 
to the train, both in ascendmg and descending; 
and though not an absolute safeguard, it much in- 
creases the security. This little machine, when 
pressed upon from behind, grounds its point, and 
materially checks the velocity of the otherwise 
flying train. The iron rails, and some other of the 
met^ portions of the work, were imported from 
Great Britain. 

The cost of constructing this rail-road at the 
contract prices was 1,634,357 dollars; but thia 
does not include office expenses, or engineering, or 
accidental extra allowances to contractors. During 
the first year of the two tracks being opened, fifty 
thousand tons of freight, and twenty thousand pas- 
sengers, passed over the road. 

Five years befbre, this line of passage was an 
untrodden wilderness* The act authorising the 
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commencement of the work passed the Pennsyt- 
Tania legislature on the 21st of March, 1831. Oh 
the I2th of the next month, the tents of the first 
working party were pitched at the head of the 
mountain-branch of the Conemaugh. The party 
consisted of two engineers, a surveyor, twelve as* 
sistants and axemen, and a cook. A track, one 
hundred and twenty feet wide, overgrown with 
heavy spruce and hemlock timber, had to be 
cleared, for a distance of thirty miles. The amount 
of labour was increased as the work proceeded; 
and, at one time, as many as two thousand men 
were employed upon the road. On the 26th of 
November, 1833, the first car traversed the whole 
length on the single track that was finished. The 
canals were then closed for the season ; but, during 
the next March the road was opened for a public 
highway. In another year the enterprise was com- 
pleted: and in May 1835, the State furnished the 
whole motive power. The stupendous work was 
then in full operation. 

Our party (of four, one a child) traversed the 
entire State, from Pittsblirg to Philadelphia by 
canal and rail-road, in four days, at an expense of 
only forty-two dollars, not including provisions. 
There was then great competition between the 
lines of canal-boats. We went by the new line^ 
whose boats were extraordinarily clean, and the 
table really luxurious. An omnibus, sent from 
the canal, conveyed us from our hotel at Pitts- 
burg to the boat^ at nine in the evening ; and 
we immediately set off. Berths were put up for 
the ladies of the party in the ladies' dressing-room, 
and removed during the day. We were called 
early, and breakfast dispatched before the heat 
grew oppressive; but, though it was now the 
middle of July, I could not remain in the shade 
of the cabin ; the scenery, during our whole course^ 
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was SO beautiful. Ulmbrella and fan made the 
heat endurable on deck, except for the two hours 
nearest to noon. The only great inconTenieiice 
was the having to remember perpetually to avoid 
the low bridges, which we passed, on an average, 
every quarter of an hour. When we were all to- 
gether, this was little of an annoyance ; for one or 
another was sure to remember to give warning ; 
but a solitary person, reading or in reverie, is 
really in danger. We heard of two cases of young 
ladies, reading, who had been crushed to death : 
and we prohibited books upon deck. Charley 
thought the commotion caused on our approach to 
abridge the best part of our amusement; and he 
was heard to complain sometimes that it was very 
long since we had had any bridges, or when one 
chanced to be so lofty that we might pass under it 
Without stooping. The best of all in his eyes were the 
horizontal ones, which compelled us to Ue down flat 

The valley of the Kiskiminites is Uke one noble, 
fruitful park. Here and there were harvest fields 
of small grain, and of the tasselled Indian com: and 
a few coal and salt works, some forsaken, some 
busy, showed themselves on reaches of the river ; 
but we were usually enclosed by a 'circle of wooded 
hills, reposing in the brightest lights and shadows. 
The canal commonly ran along the base of one of 
these hills ; but it often let us slip into the broad 
ludd stream of the river itself. 

After having left the Kiskiminites behind 
us, we crossed the Conemaugh by a fine aque- 
duct, which continued its course through a long 
dark tunnel, piercing the heart of the mountain. 
The reflection of the blue light behind us on the 
straight line of water in this cavern made a beau- 
tiful picture. The paths which human hands have 
piled upon one another here form a singular com- 
bination : the river below, the aqueduct over it ; 
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and higher still, the mountain road, winding steeper 
and steeper to the summit A settler lives on tois 
mountain, the bottom of whose well was dug out 
in making the tunnel. In the evening there was 
every combination of rock, hill, wood, river, and 
luxuriant vegetation that could furnish forth a suc- 
cession of noble pictures. Charley was as well 
amused as the rest of us* He understood the con- 
struction and management of the locks, and was 
never tired of our rising and falling in them ;. and 
they afforded, besides, an opportunity of stepping 
ashore with his father, to get us flowers, and run 
along the bank to the next lock. Of these locks 
there are a hundred and ninety-two between 
Pittsburg and Philadelphia, averaging eight feet in 
depth. 

We were called up before four on tiie second 
morning, and had barely time to dress, step ashore, 
and take our places in the car, before the train set 
o£ We understood that the utmost possible ad- 
vantage is taken of the daylight, as the trains do 
not travel after dark ; it being made a point o^ that 
the ropes should be examined before each trip. 
After having breakfasted by the way, we reached 
the summit of the Portage rail-road between nine 
and ten. There were fine views all the way ; the 
mountains opening and receding, and disclosing 
the distant clearings and nestling villages. All 
around us were plots of wild flowers, of many hues. 

We were carried on chiefly by steam power, 
partly by horse, partly by descending weight, and, 
at the last, down a long reach, of the slightest pos- 
sible inclination, by our own weight The motion 
was then tremendously rapid, and it subsided only 
on our reaching the canal at the foot of the moun- 
tains. 

There was agmn so much hui?ry--there being 
dai^er of either of two rival boats getting first poa* 
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session of the next locks, that we of the last ear had 
scarcely time to step on board before the team of 
three horses began cantering and raising a dust on 
the towing path, and tugging us through the water 
at such a rate as to make th^ waves lash the canal 
bank. Our boat won the race, and we bolted with 
a victorious force into the chamber of the first lock. 

We had occasionally to cross broad rivers. To- 
day we crossed the Juniatta by a rope ferry, moved 
by water-power; and afterwards we crossed the 
Susquehanna (at the junction of two branches of 
the Juniatta, the Susquehanna, and two canals) 
by means of the towing-path being carried along 
the outside of the great covered bridge which 
spans the river at Duncan's Island. 

The next morning we had to leave the broad, 
clear, but shallow Susquehanna, — ^the ^* river of 
rOcks," as its name imports. I had before travelled 
almost its whole length along its banks ; and, Uke 
every one who has done so, loved its tranquil 
beauty*. 

The last stage of this remarkable journey was 
from Columbia to Philadelphia, by rail-rpad, 
eighty-one miles, which we were seven hours in 
performing, as the stoppages were frequent and 
long. Tms work, which was opened in 1834, in- 
cludes thirty-one viaducts, seventy-three stone cul« 
verts, five hundred stone drains, and eighteen 
bridges. Its cost was about 1,600,000 dollars. — 
The length of this passage from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg is 394 miles. 

Where, I again ask, would have been these great 
works, but for the immigration so seriously com« 
plained of by some ? 

The number of considerable canals, vamng in 
length from fourteen to three hundred and sixty- 
three miles, was, in 1835, tvcenty-five. Of rail- 
roads, from fifteen to a hundred and thirty-two 
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mUes long, there were fourteen. The cost of these 
canals was 64»57d^099 dollars. The cost of 
these rfiul-roads was nearly thirty millions of 
doUars. , 

The Dutch are the best people to apply to for 
capital when any canal woric is projected. I heard 
it said that the word <^ canal*' was enough for 
them. 

The steam-boats of the United States are re.- 
nowned, as they deserve to be. There is no oc- 
casion to describe their size and beauty here; but 
their number is astonishing. I understand that 
three hundred were navigating the great western 
rivers some time ago : and the number is probably 
much increased. 

Among so many, and where the navigation is so 
dangerous as on the Mississippi, it is no wonder 
that the accidents are num^ous. I was rather 
surprised at the cautions I received throughout the 
south about choosing wisely among the Mississippi 
steam-boats; and at the question gravely asked, as 
I was going on board, whether I bad a life-pre- 
server with me. I . found that all my acquaintance 
on board had furnished themselves with Itfe-pre** 
servers ; and my surprise ceased when we passed 
boat aftlsr boat on the river, delayed or deserted 
on account of some accident We were on board 
the " Henry Clay," a noble boat^ of high reputa- 
tion; the present being the ninety-seventh trip 
accomplished without accident Our yawl was 
snagged one day; and we encountered a squall and 
hail storm, one night, which blew both the pilots 
away from the helm, and made them look ^^ to see 
the hurricane deck blown clear off;" but no mis* 
chief ensued. 

Notwithstanding the increase of steam-boats in the 
Mississippi, flat boats are still much in use. These are 
large boats, of rude construction, made just strong 
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enough to hold together, and keep their cargo of 
iSour, or other articles, dry, from some high point 
on the great rivers, to New Orleans. They are 
furnished with two enormous oars, fixed on what 
is, I suppose, called their deck ; to be used where 
the current is sluggish, or when it is desirable to 
change the direction of the boat The cumbrous 
machine is propelled by the stream ; her proprietors 
only occasionally helping her progress, now by 
pulling at the branches of overhanging trees,^ now 
by turning her into the more rapid of two currents. 
She is seen sometimes floating down the very mid- 
dle of the river; sometimes gliding imder the 
banks. At noon, a bower of green leaves is 
waving on her deck$ for shade to her masters ; at 
night, a pine brand is waved, flaming, to give 
warning to the steam-boats not to run her down* 
The voyage from the upper parts of the Ohio to 
New Orleans, is thus performed in from three to 
five weeks. The cargo being disposed of at New 
Orleans, the boat is broken up, and the materials 
sold ; and her masters work their way home again, 
as deck passengers on board a steam-boat, by bring- 
ing in wood at all the wooding places. The 
** Henry Clay" had a larger company of this kind 
of passengers than the captain liked. He declar- 
ed that the deck was giving way under their num- 
ber. It was a i)retly sight to see them twice a 
day, — ^very early in tne morning, and about sun- 
set, — pour from the boat, when she drew under 
the shore, form two lines between the boat and 
the wood pile, and bring in their loads. Most of 
them were tall Kentuckians, who really do look 
unlike all other people. I felt a strong inclination 
for a flat-boat voyage down the vast and beautiful 
Mississippi; beautiful with islands and blufi^ and 
the eternal forest ; but I have lost the opportunity. 
-If I should ever visit that beloved country again, 
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iSbis picturesque kind of craft will have disappear- 
ed, as the yet more barbarous raft is now disappear- 
ing ; and one more characteristic feature of western 
scenery will be effaced. 

It seems probable that there will be a more ra- 
pid increase of ships and schooners than of steam- 
boats on the northern lakes. These lakes are so 
subject to gusts and storms that steam-boats can- 
not be considered safe, and ought to make no pro- 
mises of punctuality. The captmns declare their 
office to be too anxious a one. A squall comes 
from any quarter, without notice ; and the boat no 
sooner seems to be proceeding prosperously on her 
way, than she has to run in somewhere for safety 
from a sudden storm. 

Of all the water-craft I ever saw, I know none 
so graceful as the sloops on the Hudson ; unless it 
be the New York pilot-boats. The North-River 
sloops are an altogether peculiar race of boats. 
They are low, and can carry a great press of sail, 
from the smoothness of the water on which they 
perform their voyages. A sloop of a hundred and 
fifty tons will carry a mast of nmety feet high. I 
could watch these boats on the Hudson, a whole 
summer through ; moored beside a pebblj^ strand, 
in a recess of the shore; or lying dark m a trail 
of glittering sunshine ; or turning the whitest of 
sails to the sun, startling the fish-hawk with the 
sudden gleam, so that he quits his prey, and makes 
for the hanging woods. I saw their graceful forms 
disclosed by lightning, while I was watching, from 
the piazza of the West Point Hotel, the progress of 
a tremendous storm. I saw them as suddenly dis- * 
closed at another time ; and still more strikingly. 
From the terrace of Pine Orchard House, on the 
summit of the Catskill Mountain, I watched, one 
July morning, at four o'clock, the breaking of the 
dawn over the entire valley of the Hudson. The 
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difference between mountain, forest, and meactow, 
first appeared Then the grey river seemed to 
grow into sight, for the whole length of its wind- 
ings* It was twelve miles off, and looked little more 
than a thread The sun came up, like a golden 
star resting on the mountain-top ; and, on the m- 
stant, the river was seen to be peopled with these 
sloops. Their white sails came in one instant into 
view, together with the churches in the hamlets, 
and the bright gables of the fiarm«-houses in the 
meadows. The whole scene was made alive by 
one ray. 

There will be no want of markets for produce of 
ail kinds, in the United States, within any time that 
can be foreseen. If slavery were to be abolished 
to-morrow, and, in consequence, more com grown 
and cattle reared in the slave States, the demand 
for both from the north-western States would still 
go on to increase ; so vast and progressive would 
be the improvement in the south. The great cities 
are even yet ill supplied from the country. Provi* 
sions are very dear ; and the butchier's meat 
throughout the country is far infmor to what it 
will be when an increased amount of labour, and 
means of transport, shall encourage improvement in 
the pasturage and care of stock. While, as we 
bav@ seen, fowls, butter,, and eggs, are still sent 
from Vermont into Boston, there is no such thing 
to be had there as a joint of tender meat In one 
house at Boston, where a^very numerous family 
lives in handsome style, and where I several times 
mtet large dinner parties, I never saw an ounce of 
me^ except ham. The table was covered with 
biros, in great variety, and well- cooked; but all 
winged creatures. The only tender, juicy meat I 
saw in the country, was a sirloin of beef at Charles- 
ton, and the ^whole provision of a gentleman's ta- 
ble in Kentucky. At one country place, there was 



nothing but veal on the t&ble fcft a month ; in a 
town where I staid ten days, nothing was to be 
had but beef: and throughout th« south the tra* 
Teller meetd little else than poric, under all mannef 
of disguises, and fowk. 

Much is said in England about the cheapnesd of 
living in the United StateS5 without its being titi«- 
d^rstood what need there is of equaling, (or what 
appears do to the inhabitants of ati old country,) 
by means of markets. ^ In platfei^ where beef aitd 
veal are twopence per pound, and t<^son a penny, 
(English,) tea may be twen^'sfiiMngs per potxttc^ 
and gloves seven shillings a pair. At Chariottea*- 
viUe University, fcwls were infotided to the pro- 
fessors' families at a dollar a aozen. In the toWns 
of Kentucky, meat is fourpence per potfdd | ib'the 
rural parts of Pennsylvania a penny or twopeflce; 
and butter sixpence. At Ebensborg, on iHe top of 
the AUeghanies, we staid twenty-five hourieu Ti^ of 
us were well taken care'oi^ had mttefidatte^ good 
beds, two dinners each, supper, breakfast^ una a SUp* 
ply of buns to caa^ai^fM^. witb \Mi fikA afQ: Ibrone 
dollar; the dollar at that time being fouf di&Htigs 
and twopence English^ Tfa0 n^«( WMh^ I peid'six 
dolla!is for the making of a gown at PfaikaetjAia; 
<nd alt the ladies of a^ edunix^r ^omif mot t9tf br 
€fB, were wearing gloves^ toe bad ):ei be ttieiidod^ ar 
laone at all, because none bad eoflft^ og 1)^ tte 
canal for many weeks* • 

At Wafihington, I wanted «ome HVbotk for my 
Btmw bonnet; and) in the whole pkce^>iii the Mli- 
son, I could find only sisL pieced lyfvilfbw^oliiMte 
"from. 

Throughout the entire eoj^atfji^ {Mt ot tbo ei- 

'tles^) I was struck with tfa^ dtsoomtbrt of: bndcm 

windows which appeared on every sidd.- Lu§e 

fitrm-houses^ flourfshing in every other resfpect^bad 

dSsmaUkK)kii^ windows. I wad pettSMMl 'WMi 

VOL. II. c 
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the idea that the business of a trayeUing glazier 
would be a highly profitable one. Persons who 
happen to live near a canal, or other quiet watery 
roao, have baskets of glass of various sizes sent to 
them from the towns, and glaze their own win- 
dows. But there is no bringing glass over a cor- 
duroy, or mud, or rough Umestone road ; and those 
who have no other highways must ^'get along'' 
with such windows as it may please the weather 
and the children to leave them. 

The following laconic dialogue shows, not un* 
Csdrly, even if it be a mere jest, how acceptable 
means of transport would be to western settlers. 

^ Whose land was this that you bought ?'' 

« Mogg's.'' 

«• Whafs the soa?* 

••Bogs.'' 

« Whatfs the climate ?" 

wPogs." 

«• What do you get to eat ?" 

•* Hogs." 

^ What did you build your house of?" 

*^ Have you any neighbours ?" 

••Frogs." 

Hiere are only two methods (besides rare |u>- 
odents) by which dwellers in such places can get 
their -wmts supplied When a few other neigh- 
bours olBides frogs, gather round the settler, some 
one opeps a grocery store. I went shopping near 
the Jralls of Niagara ; about a quarter of a mile 
iram wlacfa plae^ there is a store on the borders 
of the forest I saw there glass and bacon ; stay- 
laces, prints, drugs, rugs, and crockery ; bombft- 
aeens and tin cans ; books, boots, and moist sii- 
gar,&c 8cc. 

Pedlars are the other agents of supply. It has 
, been mentioned how bibbs and other books axe 
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sold by youths who adopt this me&od of speedilj 
raising money. The Yankee pedlars, witn their 
wooden docks, are renowned. One of diese gentry 
lately retired with a fortune of a hundred, thou-- 
sand dollars, made by the sale of wooden docks 
alone. These men are great benefactors to ao- 
dety: for, be their clocks lyhat they may, they 
make the country people as well off as the inhabit* 
ants of towns, in the matter of knowing the time ; 
and what more would they hare ? One would think 
there was no sun in the United States, so v&j 
imaginative are most of the population in respect 
of the hour. Even in New York I found a 
wide difference between the upper and lower parts 
of the city: and between Canandaigua and Buffalo 
there was the slight variation of half an hour. In 
some parts b{ the south, we were at the mercy of 
whatever dock the last pedlar might have happenr 
ed to bring, for the appearance of meals.: but it 
appeared as if the docks themselves had some- 
tmng of the Yankee spirit in them ; for, while they 
were usually too fast, I rardy knew one too slow^ 

The perplexity about time took a curious form 
in one instance, m the south. The lady of the go- 
vernor of the State had >never had sufficient ener^ 
to learn the clock. With both dock and watch m 
the house, she was iticessantly sending her slave 
Venus, (lazy, ignorant, awkward, and ugly,) into a 
neighbour's house to ask the hour. Three times 
in one morning did Venus loll against the dr9>1^- 
ing-room door, her chin in her handsy drawling, 

"Whafs the time?" 

" Nine, Venus." 

Venus went home, and told her mi&tress it wa3 
one. Dinner was hastened ; but it soon appearing 
from some symptom that it could not be so lat^ 
Venus appeared again, with her chia reposuig as 
before. 

c 2 
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« Whatfs the time ?^' 

^ Between ten and eleven, Venus.** 
' Venus carries word that it is eight. And so on* 

TTie race of pedlars will decrease, year by year. 
There will be fewer carts, nicely packed with boxes 
and baskets. There will be fewer youths ip home- 
spun, with grave faces and somewhat prim deport- 
ment, in welWaden gigs. There wul be fewer 
horsemen, with saddle-bags, and compact wooden 
^ases. There will be fewer pedestrians, with 
{x>uche8 strung before and behind, an umbreQa in 
one hand, and an open book in the other. The 
same men^ er their sons, will gaip in fortune and 
lose. perhaps somewhat in mind and mannera,^ by 
being stationary, or the frequenters of some estOv* 
blish^d market 

The conveying of vast quantities of cotton and 
otbc? produce towards the southern ports is alres^dy 
a matter of pride to the reQidents, who boast that 
they employ the industry of persons & thousand 
miles off to provide food for themselves and their 
dependents. The bustle of the great nortbem 
markets is also very striking to the stranger who 
sees to what distance in th^ ipteriqr, the produce 
of Europe and Asia is to beconv^yejd. I^utj afe^ 
years hence, the spread of comfort and luxury wi|l 
be as great as that of industry is now. 9y a va^t 
augmentation of 6he means of transport, it^sgrkets 
wlU be opened wherever the soil is peculiarly rich, 
tlie mines remarkably' productive,, or t;he locality 
especially inviting^ 

The object is an all-important one- Ai^ it is 
too late to restrict the territory on^ which the Ame- 
rican peoj^ are dispersed^ it is most serviceable 
that ibey shouM be brought together a^in; for 
ptiFDOses of tete^eourse^ mutual education and diV 
eipfine^ and wise eo-operation in the work of ael^ 
government, by such means as exist for practically 
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iniiillilaluig time HAd space. Tbe oertaip mcreaae 
of vfealtib by these m^fios is a good. The oertMn 
ifid^ase of people is an inoi^ulably greater The 
certidil iacrease of knowlec^ jmuI dvili^tion i« 
the greatest of elL 
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dne oi (he most ifliportatit onstitotional qaes* 
tioiis that ba^ arisen in the United States is one^ 
tegaihling Intetnal Improremenis, which has grown 
ent of a fiedlure of foresight in the makers of th^ 
Constitution. No set of men eonld be expected td 
ioteBe^ erery great question whidi must arise diiiw 
ing the advancement of a ^oung country ; and Ihei^ 
is no evidence of its bavmg occurred to aoy 0M4 
in the eaHy dayd of the republic, to inquire iirhcU 
tbet' the general govemment should have power tor 
institute and csttty on public works, all over Uu^ 
States ; 6f)d under what limitations. Many ineou'^ 
efistent atid contradictory pnoceedings have tafcev 
place in Congress^ since tbe question was first 
raised ; and it remains unsettled. 

Fbr so^e years aftei^ the Revolution^ the treaw 
stfry had enotfgh to do to pay tbe. debts of the 
war, and defray the expenses attendant upon tba 
organisation of the tew system. As soen as a 
surplus was found to be in hand, suggestions were 
heard about itnproving the country. In 1796^ Mn 
Madison proposed a resolution to cause a survey 
to be made for a road from north to south, tbirough 
all the Atlantic States. No appropriation was 
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made for the purpose : but no objection was olfered 
on the ground of the general goyemment not har- 
ing power to make raeh ^ippropriation. The tfiffi. 
culty of access to the gfeat western wilderness 
was represented to Congress under Mr. Jefferson's 
administration, in 1802; and a law was passed, 
making appropriations for opening roads in the 
north-west territory. This was the first appro- 
priation made by Congress for purposes of mter- 
nal improvement Many similar acts followed; 
and road-making and surveying the coast went on 
expeditiously, and to a great extent In 1807, Mr. 
Gfiulatin prepared the cielebrated Report to the 
Senate, wnich contsuns a systematic plan for the 
improvement of the whole country. In 1812, dur- 
ing Mr. Madison's administration, a survejr was 
authorised of the main post road from Maine to 
Georgia. Improvement under the sanction of 
Congress went on with increased activity into the 
administration of Mr. Monroe, by whom the first 
dieck wa3 given. Mr. Monroe vetoed the bill au* 
iiiorising the collection of tolls for the repair of 
the Cumberland road. The reason assigned for the 
veto was, that it was one thing to make appropria-^ 
tions for public works, and another thing to as- 
sume jurisdiction and sovereignty over the soil on 
whidb such works w^re erected; and President 
Monroe did not believe that Congress could as- 
sume power to levy tolL* By his adoption of a 
subsequent act, involving the same principles, how- 
ever, it seemed that he had changed his opinion, or 
resolved to yield the question. 
Mr. J. Q. Adams's advocacy of internal improve- 



* President Jackson is of opinion that no toU should be levied 
on ways provided by the public revenue. It should be a com- 
plete and final outlay, and none of the people compelled to pay 
for works effected by the people's money. This seems clearly 
right. 
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ments removed some liogering difficulties; and, 
while he was President, the public works were 
carried on with great activity. The southern mem- 
bers of Congress, however, were generally opposed 
to the exercise of this power by the general go- 
vernment : and it has ever since been a strongly* 
debated question. 

President Jackson's course on the subject has 
not been yery consistent Before his election, he 
always voted, for internal improvements, going so 
&r as to advocate subscriptions by government to 
the stock of private canal companiei^ and the for- 
mation of roads beginning and endiiig within t\\» 
limits of particular States. In his message at the 
opening 6i the first Congress after his accession, 
he proposed the division of the surplus revenue 
among the States, as a substitute for uie promotion 
of internal improvements hj the general govern^ 
ment He attempted a limitation and distinction 
too difficult and important to be settled and acted 
upon on the judgment and knowledse of one man ; 
— ^a distinction between general and local objects. 
It is manifestly impossible to draw the line with 
any precision. The whole Union is benefited by 
the Erie canal, though it lies wholly within the 
liixuts of the State of New York ; and a thousand 
positions of circumstances may be imagined by 
which bcal advantages^ may become general, and 
general local, so as to confound the limitation alto- 
gether. At any rate, the judgment and knowledge 
of any individual, or any cabinet, are obviously un- 
equal to the maintenance of such a distinction. 

In 1829 and 1830, the President advocated such 
an amendment of the constitution as would au- 
tliorise Congress to apply the surplus revenue to 
certain specified objects, involving the general 
good; and he strongly objected to the general 
government exercising a power, considered by him 
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unconstitational, merely because there was a quan-* 
tity of mon^ in the treasury which must be dis-* 

» posed o£ He has since changed liis opinion, and 
believes that less evil would be incurred by even 
suddenly reducing the revenue to the amount of 
the wants of the government, Aan 1^ conferring 
on th^ general government immense means of pa* 
tronage, and opportunity for corrupt and wastefail 
expenditure. 

These changes of opinion in President Jackson 
prove nothing so clearly as the great difficultv of 
the subject It is, however, so preasmg and so 
important that, notwithstanding its difficulty, it 
must be settled before long. 

The opposing arguments seem to me to be 
these. 

The advocates of a oonoesaon t6 Congress of 
the power of conducting internal knptovements 
I^ea^ with regard to the eonstitotionality of the 
power, that it is conferred by the clauses whi^ 
authorise Congress to make po8t*rQBds : to r egukte 

Nk commerce between &e States : to make and carry 
on war; (and therefore to have roads l^ which to 
transport troops ;) to lay taz:es^ to pay flie debts, 
and provide for the general welfeie of Ae United 
States : and to pass all laws necessary to eaxry into 
effect its consti^tional powers* 

The answer is, that to derive from these clauses 
any countenance of the practice of spending with* 
out limit the public fumls^ for objeeis which any 
present government may declare to be for the g&* 
neral wel&re, is an obvious straining of the instru- 
ment: that, by such methods, the constitution may 
be made to authorise the spending of any amount 
whatever, for any purpose whatever : that it is the 
<4iaracteristic ot the constitution to q)ecifv the 
powers given to Congress with a nicety which is 
whoUf inconwtent with such a boundless convey- 
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race dl power as is here presumed: aoid ibat« 
accardinglvf the pennissiaQ to lay taxes, to pay the 
debts, aim provide for the general welfeure of the 
United States, is limited as to its objects by the 
preceding spedfications : and that, finally, the 
powers allotted to the State goyenunents exclude 
the supposition that Conp^ress is authorised to a»» 
sume such territorial junsdiction as it has been 
allowed to practise within the limits of the several 
States. 

This last set of opinions appears to disinterested 
observers so o^ously reasonable^ that the wonder 
is how so weak a stand on the provisions of the 
constitution can have been mamtained for any 
length of time. The reason is, that the pleas of 
ex]Kdieney are so strong as to counterbalance the ^^ 
weakness of the constitntional lu-gument But, 
this being the case, the truly honest and patriotle 
mode of prooaediog would be to add to die consti- 
tution by the means therrin provided ; instead of 
straining the instrument to accomplish luf ^bjeet " 
which was not present to the minds of its frame's. 

The pleas of the advoca^ of Internal Improve* 
ments are these : that very extensive public works^ 
desi^:ned for the benefit of the whole Union, and^ 
earned through vast portions of its area, must be 
accomplished: that an object so essential ougjbt 
not to be left at the m^rcy of such an accident ae 
the cordial agreement of the requisite number of 
States, to carry such works forward to their covor 
pletion ; that the surplus funds accruing from the 
whole nation cannot be so well employed as in 

Eromoting works by which the whole nation will 
e benefited : and that, as the interests of the map* 
jority have hitherto upheld Congress in the use of 
this power, it may be assumed to be the will of the 
majority that Congress should continue to exer- 
cise it 

c 5 
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The answer is, that it is inexpedient to pat a 
Tast and increasing patronage into the hands of the 
general government: that only a very superficial 
knowledge can be looked for in members of Con- 
gress as to the necessity or value of works pro- 
posed to be instituted in any parts of tiie States 
but those in which Xhey are respectively interested : 
that endless jealousies would arise between the 
various States,* from the impossibility or unde- 
sirableness of equalising the amount of appropria- 
tion made to each : that useless works would be 
proposed from the spirit of competition, or indi- 
vidual interest :f and that corruption, co-extensive 
with the increase of power, would deprave the 
functions of the general government 

There b much truth on both sides here. In the 
first set of pleas there is so much force that thev 
have ceased to be, what they were once supposed^ 
the distinctive doctrines of the federal party. Mr. 
Webster is still considered the head of the Internal 
Improvements party; and Mr. Calhoun was for 
some time the leader of its opponents. Jefferson's 
latest opinions were |trong against the power 
claimed and exercised by Congress. Yet laige 
numbers of the democratic parly are as strenuous 

* SouUi CaroliDa was in favour of lotemal Improyementa, till 
it was found how much larger a share of the benefit would be ai>- 
propxi^ted by the active and prosperous northern States than by 
those which are depressed by uavety. Since that discovery. 
South Carolina's sectional jealousy has beA unbounded, and her 
opposition to the exercise of the power verr fierce. In her pe- 
riodical publications, as well as tnrough other channels, she nas 
declared nerself neglected, or likely to be neelected, on account of 
her being southern. The enterprise of the rf orth and depression 
of the South are, as usual, looked upon as favour and neglect, 
shown by the general government. 

f When I was ascending the Mississippi, I observed a light- 
house perched on a bluff, in a ridiculous situation. On asking 
the meaning of the phenomenon, I was told that a senator from 
the State of Mississippi, wishing to make a flourish about his zeal 
for the improvement of his State, had obtained an appropriation 
from Congress to build this Ught-hoase, which is of no earthly 
a«e. 
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for internal improvements aS Adams and Webster 
themselves; the interests of the majority being, 
clearly on that side. 

To an impartial observer it appears that Con-^ 
gress has no constitutional right to devote the 
public fiinds to internal improvements, at its own' 
unrestricted will and pleasure : that the permitted 
usurpation of the power for so long a time indi- 
cates that some degree of such power in the hands 
of the general government is desirable and neces^ 
sary : that such power should be granted through 
an amendment of the constitution, by the methods 
therein provided: that, in the mean time, it is 
perilous that the instrument should be strained for 
the support of any function, however desirable its 
exercise may be. 

In case oi the proposed addition being made to 
the constitution, arrangements will, of course, be 
entered into for determining the principles by 
which general are to be distinguished from local 
objects, or whether 'such distinction can, on any 
principle, be fixed; for testing the utility of pro- 
posed objects; for checking extravagant expen- 
diture, jobbing, and corrupt patronage : in snort, 
the powers of Congress will be specified, here, as 
in other matters, by express permission and pro- 
hibition. These details, difficult or unmanageable 
amidst the questionable exercise of a great power, 
will, doubtless, be arranged so as to work with 
precision, when the will of the majority is brought 
to bear directly upon them. 

It is time that this great question should be set- 
tled. Congress goes on niaking appropriations for 
a road here, a canal there, a harbour or a light- 
house somewhere else. All these may or may not 
be necessary. Meantime, those who have law on 
their side, exclaim against extravagance, jobbing, 
and encroachment on popular rights* Those who 
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have expediency on their side plead necessity, the 
pmular wilJ^ and the incireasing surplus revenue. 
If the constitution provides means by which law» 
expediency, and the prevention of abuse, can be 
reconciled to the satisfaction of all, surely the 
mwoidr it is done the better. Thus the matter ap* 
pears to a passing stranger. 
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CHAPTER m. 



MANUFACTURES. 

** llie eradt trtMorM, perpetually eapoee d before oer eyee, 
eontain witbia tbem other and mora Talaable priDoiplea. All 
tbeae, Ukewiae, in their numberieaa eombinationa, which agea of 
labour and reaearch can nerer exbauat, may be ctoatined to fiit* 
aiah, in perpetnal moceasioii» aenr aoiircea o£ our wealth and of 
our happinaaa." 

Babbagb. 

The whole American people suffered, during the 
levolutionaTY war, firom the want of the coimorta 
and some of the necessaries of life, now so called. 
Their commerce with the world abroad being al> 
most wholly intercepted, they had nothing where- 
with to console themselves but the stocks whidh 
might be left in their warehouses, and the produce 
of their soiL It is amazing, at this day, to hear of 
the wants of the commonest articles of clothing 
and domestic use, undergone in those days by some 
of the first families in the republic. 

The experience of these troubles suggested to 
many persons the expediency of estaUishmg manu- 
fiu^tures in the United States: but there was an 
almost universal prejudice against this mode of em- 
ployment it is amusing now to read Hamilton's 
celebrated Report on ManufiBLCtures, presented in 
1790, and to see how elaborately the popular 
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objectionB to manufactures are answered TTie 
persuasion of the nation was that America was 
aeeigned to be an agricultural country ; that agri- 
culture was wholly productive, and manufactures 
not produc^ve at all ; and that agriculture was the 
more honourable occupation. The two former 
prejudices have been put to flight by happy expe- 
rience. The last still lingers. It is not five years 
since the President's message declared that " the 
wealth and strength of a country are its population ; 
and the best part of that population are the culli- 
vatora of the soil." 

Such prepossessions may be left to die out 
They arise mainly from a very good notion, not 
very clearly defined; — that the more intercourse 
men have with Nature, the better for the men. 
This ie true ; but Nature is present in all places 
where the hands of men work, if the workmen can 
hut see her. If Nature is supposed present only 
where there ia a blue sky overhead, and grass and 
trees around, this shows only the narrowness of 
mind of him who thus supposes. Her forces are 
at work wherever there is mechanism; and man 
only directs them to his particular purpose. In 
America, it may be said that her beauty is present 
wherever her forces are at work; for men have 
there set up their mechanism in gome of the 
choicest spots in the land. There is a good and 
an evil aspect belon^ng to all things. If tourists 
are exasperated at fine scenery being defonned by 
the erection of mills, (which in man^ instances are 
more of an ornament than a deformity,) let others 
LB to the advantage that it is to the work- 
to have their dwelhngg and their occupation 
spots where the hills are heaped together, 
waters leap and whirl among rocks, rather 
dull suburbs where they aud their employ- 
nay not annoy the eye of the lover of the 
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picturesque. It always gave me pleasure to see 
the artisans at work about such places as Glen's 
FallS) the CUls of the Genessee, and on the bankai^^^ 
of some of the whirling streams in the New Eng* 
land valleys. I felt fliat they caught, or might 
catch, as beautifiil gUmpses of Nature's face as the 
western settler. If the internal circumstances . 
were favourable, there was little in the outward to 
choose between. If they had the open mind's 
eye to see beauty, and the soul to feel wonder, it 
mattered little whether it was the forest or the 
waterfall (even though it were called the " water- 
privilege") that they had to look upon; whether 
it was by the agency of vegetation or of steam that 
they had to work. It is deplorable enough, in this 
view, to be a poor artisan in the heart of our 
English Manchester : bat to be a thriving one in 
the most beautiful outskirts of Sheffield is, perhaps, 
as favourable a lot for the lover of nature as to be 
a labourer on any soil : and the privileges of the 
American artisans are like this. 

As to the old objection to American manufac- 
tures, that America was designed to be an agricul- 
tural country, — it seems to me, as I said before^ 
that America was meant to be everything. Her 

Soup of repubUcs is merged in one, in the eyes of 
e world; and, for some purposes^ in reality: but 
this involves no obligation to make them all alike 
in their produce ana occupations ; but rather the 
contrary. Here, as everywhere else, let the laws 
of nature be followed, and the procedure will be 
wise. Nature has nothing to do with artificial 
boundaries and arbitrary inclosures. There are 
many soils and many climates^ included within the 
boundary line of the United States; many cotm- 
tries; and one rule cannot be laid down for alL 
If there be any one or more of these where the re- 
quisites for manufactures are present, and those 
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far agriculture deficient, tiiiere let manu&ctures 
arise. If there is poor landy and good millrseats ; 
abundant material, animal and mineAl» on the 
spot, and vegetable easily to be procured ; a suffi- 
ciency of hands, and talent for the construction 
and use of machinery, thef e should manufactures 

Eing up. This is eminently the case with New 
gland, and some other parts ol the United 
States. It was perceived to be ao^ even in the 
days when the growth of cotton in the south was 
spoken of as a small experiment, not likely to pro- 
duce great consequences. 

New England formerly oepended dbiefly on the 
carrying traide. When that resource was diminisheci^ 
after the war, it is difficult to see how her people 
were to be prevented setting up manulactuies, or 
why they needed any particular exhortation or 
assistance to do it They bad the opportunity of 
obtaining forei^ capital; their previous forei^ in* 
tercourses having pointed out to them where it had 
accumulated, and might therefore be obtained with 
advantage. They lutd a vast material, left from 
their fisheries, of skins, oil, and the bones of marine 
animals ; they had bark^ hides, wood, flax, hemp^ 
iron, and clay. They had also the requisite skill ; 
as may be seen hj the fcAowing list of domestic 
manu&ctures, earned on in private houses only, in 
1790. ^ Great quantities of coarse cloths, coatings, 
serges and flannels, linsey-woolseys, hosiery of 
wool, cotton, and thread, coarse fustians, jeans, and 
mushns, coverlets and counterpanes, tow linens, 
coarse shirtings, sheetings, towellings, and table* 
linen, and various mixtures of wool and cotton, and 
of cotton and flax, are made in the household way; 
and, in many instances, to an extent not only suf- 
ficient for the supply of the family in which they 
are made, but for sale, and even in some cases for 
exportation. It is computed, in a number of dis-* 
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tricte, that two-thirda, three-fourths, and eren fmr- 
fifiiis of all the clothing of the inhabitants, are made 
by thenwelTes."* If all this waa done without the 
advantage of division of labour, of masBea of capital, . 
orof other machinery than might be set up in a &nn- 
hcHue parlour, it is clear that this re^oD was fully 
prepared, five-and-forty years ago, for the iotroduo 
tioti of tnaoufactures on a large scale ; and there 
appeftra eveiT reascHi to betierre that they might 
hare been left to their natural growth. 

llie same Report mentions seventeen classes of 
muui&ctare going on as distinct tradeS) at the same 
time, in the northern States. 

liw Mily [4auab1e objection to the establisb- 
mmt ot manufactures was the scard^ and deamesa 
of labour, in comparison with that of the old coun- 
triM (tf Europe. But, if the exportation of some 
articlei actually took place, while the labour which 
ptoduced tbem was scattered about in fium-housee, 
what might not be expected if the same labour 
could be called forth and concentratet^ and aidei 
by the intioducUan of machinery? A great immi- 
g^tion of artisans might also be looked for, when 
Qooe any temptation was held out to the poor of 
Europe to come over to a youn^ and thriving coun- 
try. Moreover, improvements in machinery are the 
iaraiiaUe consequence of a deficiency of manufao* 
tuimg labour; for the obvious reason that men's. 
wits are urged to si^^y the want under which 
HuaT interests si^er. Again i manufactures ca% 
to a considerable dwce^ be carried on by the k-- 
bour of w<Muen; and there is a great number of 
unnuployed women in New England, from the cir^ 
cumstance that the young men ^ that re^n wan- 
der away in search of a settiement on the land; 
and, after bemg settlec^ find wives in the south and 
west; 
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Tlius much of the case mkht have been, and 
was by some, foreseen. What has been the event ? 

In 1825, the amount of manufactures exported 
from the United States, was 5,729,797 dollars. Of 
these about one-fourth were cotton-piece goods, in 
the sale of which the American merchimtB were 
now able to compete with the English, in some 
foreign markets. The manu&cture of cottons in 
the United States afforded a market for pne hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand bales of cotton an- 
nually; and the printed cottons manulMStured at 
home amounted annually to fourteen millions of 
yards. The importation of cotton goods into the 
country in 1825 was in value between twelve and 
thirteen millions of dollars ; and in 1826^ between 
nine and ten millions. The woollen mana&ctore 
has never flourished like the cotton; the bad effects 
of the tariff being more immediately vinble in re- 
gard to articles of manufacture whose raw material 
must be cUefly derived from abroad. 

Li 1828^ the le^lature of Massachusetts passed 
resolutions deplormg the increasing depression of 
the woollen manufacture, and praying for increased 
protection from Congress. The exportation of cot- 
ton goods that year amounted to upwards of a mil- 
lion of dollars ; and the next year to nearly a mil- 
lion and a hal£ The importation of cotton goods 
was all but prohibited by the tariff of 1824: and 
tiie consequence was an immense investment of 
capital in the cotton manufacture, almost on tiie 
instant; and some perilous fluctuations since, too 
nearly resembling the agitations of older countries^ 
where the pernicious policy of ages has accumulated 
diflBculties on the present generation. 

At Lowell, in Massachusetts, there was in 1818^ 
a small satinet mill, employing about twenty hands; 
the place itself containing two hundred inhabitants. 
In 1825, the Merrimack Manufetcturing Company 
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was formed ; it was joined by others r and in 1832; 
the capital inrested was above six miltions of dollars. 
The whole number of operatives employed was five 
thousand ; of whom three thousand eight hundred 
were women and girls. The quantity of raw cotton 
used was upwards of twenty thousand bales. The 
quantity of pure cotton ^ods manufactured was 
twenty-five millions of yards. The woollen iabrie 
manuractured in these establishments was, at 
the same time, one hundred and fifty thousand 
yards. Sixty-eight carpet-l()oms were at y^prk 
also. The workmen employed in all these ope* 
radons received for wages about 1,200,000 dollars 
per annum. About two hundred mechanics, of 
a high order of ability, are constantly employed. 
The fuel consumed in a year is five thousand 
tons of anthracite coal, besides charcoal and 
wood. 

The same protective system which caused the 
sudden growth of such an establishment as this, 
tempted numerous capitalists to seek their share of ^ 
the supposed benefits of the tarifi^. The manufac- 
turing interest was well nigh ruined by the protec- 
tion it had asked for. The competition and conse* 
quent over-manufacture were tremendous«^ Failure 
after feulure took place, till forty-five thousand 
spindles were standing idle, and thousands of ope* 
ratives were thrown into a state of poverty unnatu- 
ral enough in sudi a country as dieirs. A cry was 
raised by many for a repeal of the tariff: this created 
a panic among those who, on the strength of the 
tariff, had withdrawn their capital firom commerce, 
and invested it in manufactures. The stock of all 
the manufacturing companies was offered in vain, 
at prices ruinously low. Thus stood matters in 
1829 

The history of the quarrel between the north and 
south about the tariff, and the nature of the Com^ 
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promise Bill, is already known. The mischief done 
will be repaired, as £pir as reparation is possible, bjr 
the reduction of the import duties, year by year» 
till 164^. If ihe demands of the country and o£ 
foreign customers should not rise to the limit of the 
over-manufacture which baa taken place, time is 
thus allowed for the gradual withdrawing of the 
capital and industry which have been seduced into 
this method of employment Meantime^ the manu- 
&ctures of the northern States are permanently 
established, though not in the wisest way. . If they 
had been left to themselves, the^ would have been 
an unmixed good to the community. As it is, society. 
has suffered the inevitable consequences of an irra^ 
tional policy^ — a policy indefensible in a republic 
It is welLthat the experiment wrought out its con-^ 
sequences so speedily and so plainly that any repe- 
tition is unlikely, — httle as the natural laws which 
rc^gukte commerce are yet understood. 

In 1831, the total number of looms employed in 
the cotton manu£icture of the United States was 
f 8d,43a Of these, 21,336 were in New £ng- 
"^ land; 3,653 in Kew York State; 6,301 in Penn- 
sylvania ; and the rest in Maryland, Delaware 
New Jersey, -and Virginia. 

Next to the cotton and woollen manufactures, 
the most valuable are manufactures from flax and 
hemp; from tobacco and grain; sugar, soap, and 
candles, gunpowder, gold and silver coin, iron, cop- 
per and brass, hats, medicinal drugs, and shoeis. 

The shoe manu&cture is one of the most remark-* 
able in the States^ from the suddenness and extefni 
. of its spread. It has been mentioned that the shoe 
' trade of New York State .is more valuable than the 
total commerce of Georgia. The extent to which 
the manufacture is carried on in one village in 
Massachusetts, with which I am aequaintec^ shows 
the prospenty of the business. 



In order to sfaoemaking, ibere must be tanning. 
There are many and large tanneries in Danvers and 
the outskk'ts ^f Salem, for the supply of the Lynn 
sfaoe^manu&cture. The largest tannery in the 
United States is at Salem. The hides are partly 
imported. The bark is hrougfat from Maine. These 
taaneries w^re in a state qI temporary ad¥erstty 
when I saw them. Some kinds of skins are two 
or three years in tanning; and capital is thus locked 
up in such amounts as render fluctuation danger- 
ous. It had lately been discovered that oak bar^ 
could be had cheaper, and tanning consequently i 
carried on to a greater advantage up the Hudson I 
than on the Massachusetts coast : so that the tan- j 
ners and curriers of ^em i^d Danvers were de« 
scending somewhat from their high prosperity. But 
nothing could exceed the flourishing aspect of L3ain, 
the sanctum of "St Crispin. 

In 1831, the value of boots and shoes, (very few 
bool^ «ft4 ^Ueiy ladi^ shoos,) made at Lyn« was 
iiearly a vajji^fm of Wlwrs a year. The U>tid 
number m^de was abov0 a miUion agsA « bidf pairs ; 
tbe PU91W 0f people einployed, throe tbausaud five 
|iundre4 ; beii^ t^utseven-^bths of tibe popular 
tion of tbfB pl^ce, partially employed; aiid some 
hundred! from other pla^s, wholly' employed Last 
year, the pUce was mueb on the increase. A greeny 
with a pieee of waiter in the middle, and trees, was 
being laid out in the centre of the town* NeiR 
tiouseswere riungin all directions^ and fresh hands 
were welcomed from any quarter; ior the orders 
9ent could not be ei^ecuted. Besides the domestic 
supply, two million pairs of ladies' shoes a*3seav 
were sent off to the remotest comers of the States ; 
and, as the^ have once penetrated these, it seems 
difficult to imagine where the demand will stop ; for 
those remote corners are all being more thickly 
peopled every day* Their united demand will be 
enough to make the fortune of a whole State. 
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It seems probable that a few more maanfiictares 
may be added to those which are sure to flourish in 
the United States: as silk And wine. If the go- 
vernment firmly refuses to interfere again in the way 
of protection, it will be easily and safely discoyerable 
what resources the countiy really possesses; and 
what direction her improviog inaustry may natu- 
rally and profitably take. 
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If I were to go into anything like a detailed ac* 
count of what I heard about the tariil^ during my 
travels, no room would be left for more interesting 
i^irs. The recrimination on the subject is end- 
less. With all this we have nothing to do, now diat 
it is over. The philosophy and fact of Ae transac- 
tion, and not the changes of opinion and inconsis- 
tency of conduct of public men, are now of import- 
ance. It would be well now to leave the persons, 
and look at the thing. 

Almost the only fact in relation to the tariff that 
I never heard disputied is that it was, under one 
aspect, a measure of retaliation. Rendering evil for 
evil answers no better in economical than in mo- 
ral affairs; even if it take the name of self-de- 
fence. Because the British are foolish and wrong 
in refusing to admit American com, the Americans 
excluded British cottons and woollens. More was 
said, and I believe sincerely, about selMefence than 
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about retaliation : but it is very remarkable that 
men so clear-headed, inquiring, and sagacious as 
the authors of the American system, should not have 
seen further into the condition of their own country, 
and learned more from the unhappy experience of 
Europe, than to imagine that they could neutralise 
the effects of the bad policy of England by adopt- 
ing the same bad policy themselves. It is strange 
that they did not see that if British cottons and 
woollens found easy entrance into their country, it 
must have been in exchange for something, though 
that something was not com. It was strange ttuit 
they did not see that if the apparent facilitieB for 
manu&ctures in the northern States were really 
great enough to justify manufactures, individual 
enterprise would be sure to find it out; and all the 
more readily for the defidency in the resources of 
New England, wMch is assigned as the reason for 
offering her legislative protection. There was not 
even ^e excuse frar interference which exists in 
old countries; that by intricate complexities ci 
mismanagement^ economical afUrs nave been 
perverted from their natural course. Here, in 
America, a new branch of industry was to be in- 
stituted. The skill was ready; the material was 
ready ; the capital was procurable, if the object was 
good; and ought not to be, if the object was un* 
sound. The interests of the people might have 
been trusted in their own hanos. They would of 
themselves have taken less of British cotton goods^ 
and more of something else which they could not 
get at home, if cotton goods could be made better 
and cheaper at home than in England ; which it is 
proved that, for the most part^ they can be. It is 
anticipated that when the Compromise method ei^ 
pires, the home manufacture of some kinds of fine 
cotton goods will diminish; but that the bulk of the 
manufacture is beyond the reach of accident The 
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efiect of the tariff hae bieen to over-fitiinukte a 
tarsi proces&i and thus to oaoBe over-manufiicture^ 
{>aiiic, and rain to many. It is said, and with truths 
that America can afford to try eaperiments ; that 
America is the very country that diould learn by 
experience; and so forth. But it should be re- 
membered that those who suflbr are not always 
those who should be the learners. Ia New Eng- 
land, there is a lar^e class of vexy poor women,*— 
ladies; some workmg; some unable to work. I 
knew many of these; md was struck with &e great 
number of them ^ho assigned as die cause of their 
poverty the depreciation of factory stocb^ or the 
railure in other ways of &otoiy schenws, in wMok 
their parents or other friends had, beguikd by the 
promises of tiie tar^ inyested what shookl (lave 
been their maintenance. 

No more need be said on the polioy of the tari£ 
The truth is now very extensiTdy acknowledged; 
and though some of ^ose who are answerable for 
the American system continue to assume that ■!»- 
nuEu^tures eoubl not have been instituted without 
its assistance, I believe it is pretty generally under- 
stood that no moreii^nt manufiictttreswiU be bui^ 
deaed with this crael kind of protection. 

A far more important question than that of the 
policy is that of the principle of a protective system 
m the United States* 

It is known that the strongest resistance was 
made to the American system on the ground of its 
being unconstitutional Its advocates relied, for 
^ke necessanr sanction, on the clauses which pro- 
fide that *' Congress shall have po^er to lay and 
eollect taRes, and duties,, imposts, and eicises;"— -^ 
and ^ to regulate commerce with foreign nations.* 
With regard to the first of these clauses, both parties 
•eem, more or less, in the right %^ the tari£^ 
€b&greas pr<^»osed *^ to lay and .collect duties and 
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impostS)^ as tbe constitutioii gives it express leave 
to da Yet it is clear to those who view the consti* 
tatioR in the light of the.sun of the revolution, that 
such permission was ^ven solely with a view to the 
eelleetion of the revenue. Ko one of the framers 
of the constitution could have foreseen that any pro* 
posal would be made to lay duties for the protection 
el the productive interests of a section of the Union. 
Such a use of the clause is forbidden in spirit^ 
ihoi:^b not in the letter, by the clause which or- 
dains, ** but all duties, imposts, and excises shall 
be uniform throughout tbe United States/' This 
clause is, in its spirit, wholly condemnatory of pap- 
tsil legislation by Congress. 

Remarks somewhat analogous may be made 
respecting the ottier clause, which empowers Con- 
gress ^Ho regulate commerce with foreign nations.*^ 
By the letter of this clause, Congress may appear 
to a superficial observer authcmsed so to regulate its 
commerce with Great Britain as to cause an arbi- 
trary distribution of property and industry within 
her own boundaries; but such a double action could 
never have been in contemplation of the framers of 
tile instrument What they had ih view was obvi- 
ously the guardianship of the national commercial 
rights, and the promotion of the national commer* 
dal, not sectional manufeicturing, interests. 

Where the letter and the spirit of the constitii* 
tion are made, by lapse of time and change of cir- 
cumstance, to beiar out opposite modes of conduct, 
there is an appeal which every man must make, for 
his individual satis£au;tion and conviction. He must 
appeal to the fundamental republican principles, out 
of which grew both the spirit and the letter of the 
constitution. 

By these the tarijBP is hopelessly condemned. It 
10 contrary to all sound republican principle that 
the general government of a nation, widely spread 
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over regions, and separated into sections diversified 
in their productions, occupations, and intereatSy 
should use its power of legislating for the whole to 
provide for the particular interests of a part The 
principle of perfect political and social equality is 
violated when the general government takes cog- 
nisance of local objects so far as.to do a deed whidi 
must materially affect the distribution of private 
property ; so far as to lay a tax on the whole of the 
nation for the avowed object of benefiting a part 
The government of a republic has no business witb 
distinctions among its subjects. It is to have no 
respect of classes, more than of individuals. Its 
functions are to be discharged for the common in- 
terest ; and it is to entertain no fancies as to what 
new institutions or arrangements will be beneficial 
or the contrary to the nation. 

All such institutions and arrangements must be 
made within the several States, or by an i^eement 
of States; subject, of course, to the permissions 
and prohibitions of the constitution. It one State, 
or several States, should be pleased to decree 
bounties on their own manufactures, let them xio so. 
Whether the measure were wise or unwise, no one 
out of the limits of such State or States would have 
a right to complain. This could not be said under 
the tariff. It was a just complaint which was urged 
by many States, that the federal representation was 
made useless to the minority, from the moment that 
the federal government applied itself to favour local 
and particular interests. The case is not altered 
by the possible result being highly beneficial to the 
whole country ; which is l£e plea industriously ad- 
vanced by the advocates of the tariff. Whatever 
direction and application of industry and capital 
may be ultimately most beneficial. Congress has, on 
principle, no more business with it than with the 
support of what may prove in the end to be the 
Durest reliffious doctrine. 
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If America had been as free, from the begiii- 
ning, in all respects, as a young country ought to 
be, — free to run her natural course of prosperity, 
subject only to the faithful laws which regulate tjie 
economy of society as beneficially as another sel 
of laws regulates me seasons, we might never have 
heard of the American system. The poisonous 
anomaly which has caused ahnost all the diseases 
that have afflicted the republic, appears to be the 
original infection here also. If labour in the south- 
em States had been free long ago, the deteriora- 
tion of southern property would not have caused 
the southern planters to clamour for legislative 
protection* The arbitrary tenure of labour made 
them desire an arbitrary distribution of capitidL 
They desired it for the north, as eagerly as for 
themselves, expecting the result to be mat the 
cotton-growers would be protected by heavy im- 
port duties on cotton ; and that the prosperity of 
the north, depending, as they supposed, wholly on 
its commerce, would be crippl^ by the same 
means ; and thus, something like an equality be- 
tween north and south be restored. The effect 
was different from what had been anticipated. 
The deterioration of the south went on ; and ma- 
nufactures first replaced, and then renovated, the 
commerce of the north. The next consequence 
was natural enough. The south became infuriated 
against the tariff, not only on the reasonable ground 
of its badness of principle, but on the allegation 
that it was the cause of all the woes of the south,* 

* The following sketch of the aspect of the south-eastern States 
is a very faithful one. The error of the writer is in supposing that 
SQch a condition could he hroaght ahout by the tariff, rather than 
by the necessary operation of the slavery system, by which the 
cnildren of the third and fourth generations are always reduced to 
aigh for the comparative prosperity of their fathers. 

** These views of the degradation of the southern States receive 
A melancholy and impressive confirmation from the general aspect 
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and aU the prosperity, diversified with woes^ of 
the north. It has always been the method of 
slaveholders to lay the blame of their sufierings 
upon everything but the real cause. Any one 
woo reads the history of slavery in the book of 
events, will find slave-holders of every country 
eomplaining bitterly and incessantly of the want of 
legislative protectioa to themselves, or of its being 
granted to others. In the present instance, it was 
a device of the slave-holders, to renovate their idl- 
ing fortunes, turned against themselves. 

The true dignity of America would have beeby 
had circumstances allowed of it, to have followed 
Out her own republican principles, instead of adopt- 
ing the Sedse principles and injurious policy of 
older and less &voured nations. If she had leflb 



and condition of the country, yiewed in contrast witb its former 
prosperity. If the ancestoxa of this ffeneration could rise from th» 
graye, and reyisit the scenes of their former nsefaUiess, tbejr 
•would not hesitate to pronounce that the hand of oppression had 
fallen heavily upon the inheritance of their children. They would 
be utterly at a loss to account for the change everywhere exhibited^ 
upon aoy other supposition. 

" Witli natural advantages more bountiful than were ever die* 
peused by a kind Proyidence to any other people upon the face of 
the globe, they would behold, from the mountains of the sea-coast, 
one unbroken scene of cheerless stagnation and premature decay* 
With one of the most valuable staples that ever blessed the laboura 
of the husbandman, and swelled the sails of a prosperous and en* 
riching commerce, they would 6nd that our estates aro, with a 
steady and fatal proclivity, depreciating in value, our fields becom* 
ing waste, and our cities desolate. With habits of industry and 
economy which have no example in our former history, they would 
find the heirs of the largest inheritances generally involved in em* 
barrassments, and many of them irretrievably ruined. Wherever 
they might cast their eyes, they would find melancholy evidences 
that the withering blasts of an unsparing despotism had passed 
over the land, blighting the choicest bounties of Providence, and 
leaving scarcely a solitary memorial of our former prosperity. 
Tbey would look in vain for the animating scenes of successful 
industry, for the wealth and comforts of a thriving population, and 
for those mansions of hospitality which were once the seats of ele- 
gance, and the abodes of cheerfulness."— 5outWn Review, Nov» 
1828. p. 613. 
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iabdur and commercey and cnntal free; disdaiimig 
interfereiice at home and retaliation abroad; sfaoww 
ing her faith in the natural laws of social economy 
by calmly coraimtting to them the external into-* 
rests of her people, die would by Ijiis time have 
been the pattern and instructress of the ciyilised 
worlds in the philosophy of production and coni» 
merce. Btit soe had dot the knowledge nor the 
requisite lakh; nor was it to be reasonaUy ex- 
pected that she should. Her doctrine was, and I 
hax still is, diat dhe need not study political econo* 
my wbile she is eo prosperous as at present : diat 
politjcal eeenomy is for those who are under adveiw 
fiity. If in other oases dbe allows that prevention is 
better than cure, avoidance than reparation, why 
not in this ? It may not yet be too lat^ for her to 
be in the van of all the world in economical as in 
political philosophy* The old world will still be long 
in getting above its bad institutions. If America 
would free her servile class by the time the provi- 
fiions of tiie Compromise Bill expire, and start afresh 
in pure economical freedom, she might yet foe the 
first to show, by her transcendent peace and pros- 
perity, that democratic principles are the true foun- 
dation of economical, as well as poUtical, welfare. 
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So much is said in Europe of the scardty of asii- 
cultural labour in the United States, that it is a 
matter of surprise that mann&ctures should hate 
auGGMded as they have done. It ia mea supposed 
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by some that the tariff was rendered necessary by a 
deficiency of labour: that by offering a premium on 
manufeicturing industry, the requisite amount was 
sought to be drawn away from other employments, 
and concentrated upon this. This is a mistake. 
There is every reason to suppose that the requisite 
amount of labour would have been forthcoming, 
if affiiirs had been left to titke their natural course. 

It has been shown that domestic manufactures 
were carried on to a great extent, so &r back as 
1790. From that 'time to this, they have never al- 
together ceased in the farm-houses, as the hom^ 
spun, still so frequently to be seen all over the 
country, and the agricultural meetings of New Eng- 
land, (where there is usually a display of domestic 
manufactures,) will testify. The bands by which 
these products are wrought come to the factories^ 
when the demand for labour renders it worth while; 
and drop back into the farm-houses when the de- 
mand slackens. 

It is not the custom in America for women (ex- 
cept slaves) to work out of doors. It has been 
mentioned that the young men of New England 
migrate in large numbers to the west, leaving an 
over*proportion of female population, the amount of 
whicn I could never learn. Statements were made 
to me ; but so incredible that I withhold them. Suf- 
fice it that there are many more women than men 
in from six to nine States of the Union. There ia 
reason to believe that there was much silent suffer^ 
ing from poverty before the institution of figtctories; 
that they affords most welcome resource to some 
thousands of young women, unwilling to give them- 
selves to domestic service, and precluded, by the 
Customs of the country, from rural labour. We have 
seen how lar^e a proportion of the labour in the 
Lowell factories is supplied by women. 

Much of the rest ia furnished by immigrants*. I 
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saw English) Irish, and Scotch operatives. I heard 
but a poor character of the English operatives ; and 
the Scotch were pronounced " ten times better.** 
The English are jealous of their * bargain,' and on 
the watch lest they should be asked to do more than 
they stipulated for : their habits are not so sober as 
those of the Scotch, and they are incapable of going 
beyond the single operastion they profess. Such is 
the testimony of their employers. 

The demand for labour is, however, sufficiently 
imperious in all the mechanical departments to 
make it surprising that prison labour is regarded 
with such jealousy as I have witnessed. When it 
is considered how small a class the convicts of the 
United States are, and are likely to remain, how 
essential labour is to their reformation, how few are 
the kinds of manufacture which they can practise^ 
and that it is of some importance that prison establish- 
ments should maintain themselves, it seems wholly 
unworthy of the intelligent mechanics of America 
that they should be so afraid of convict labour as 
actually to obtain pledges from some candidates for 
office, to propose the abolition of prison manufac- 
tures. I believe that the Sing-Sing and Auburn pri^ 
sons, in the State of New York, turn out a greater/ 
variety and amount ^of products than any others; 
and they have yet done very little more than main- 
tain themselves. The Sing-Sing convicts quarry andj 
dress granite : the Auburn prisoners make clocks^' 
combs, shoes, carpets, and machinery. Hiey are 
cabinet and chair-makers, weavers, and tailors* 
There were 650 prisoners when I was there ; and of 
these many were inexperienced workmen ; and all 
were not employed in manufactures. Jealousy of 
such a set of craftsmen is absurd, in ,the present ^ 
state of the American labour-market 

I saw specimens of each of these kinds of lar 
boor. A few d^s after I entered the country^ I 
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W9B takes to an agricultural meeting, held annoalfy^ 
at Httefield} Massachusetts. We were too late to see 
the best part of it, — the dispensiiig of prizes for the 
best {^cultural skill, and for the ishoicest domes- 
tic manufactures. But there were specimens left 
which surprised me by the excellence of their qua- 
lity ;: — table and bed-linen, diapers^ blankets, and 
knitted wares. There was an ufigenious model of 
a bed for invalids, combining many sorts of faciU* 
ties for change of posture. There were nearly 
as many women as men at this meeting; all were 
well dressed, and going to and fro in the household 
T^ide, the country-wagon, with the inyariable 
bear-slua covering the seat, and peeping out on all 
aides* A comfortable display, from me remains 
of the dinner, waa set out for us by smart mulatto- 
girls, wiUi snow'berries in their hair. The me- 
.chanics' house&in this beautiful village would be 
enough, il they could be exhibited in England, to 
tempt over half her operatives to the new world. 

The first ootton-mill that I saw was at Paterson», 
New Jersey. It waa set up at first with nine h\m- 
dred spindles, wMeh were afterwards increased 
to fifteen hundred; then to six thousand. Build- 
ing was still going on when I was there. The. 
giris were all weUrdressed. llieir hair was ar- 
ranged aceording to the latest fashions which bad 
arrived, yi& New York, and they wore calashes in 
(fomg to and fro between their dwellings and the 
niU. I saw some of the children barefooted, but 
eairying unbrellas, under a sUght sprinkling of 
rain* I asked whether those who could afford umr 
breUaa went barefoot for coolness, or other conye^ 
mence. The proprietor told me that there bad 
pn^Mibly been an economical calculation in tbt* 
case. Stockings and shoes would defend imif 
the feet; while the umbrella would preserve the 
(lose of the whok of. the zeii toC ttie coatiunftN 
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There seems, howerer, to be a strong predQeo- 
tioD for umbrellas in the United States. A con- 
liet, in solitary confinement in the Philadelphia 
mson, gave me the history of all his burglaries. 
The proximate cause of his capture after the last 
was an umbrella. He had broken into a good- 
looking house, and traversed it in vain in search 
of something worth the risk of carrying away. On 
leaving the house, he found it rained. He went 
back, and took a new cottcm umbrella. It dawned 
as he entered the city, and be %a8 afraid of being 
seen with the umbrella; but thought suspicioa 
would be excited if he << heaved it away.** He 
met an acquaintance who was farther from home 
than himself and insisted on his accepting the 
loan of the umbrella. The acquaintance, of course^ 
was caught, and told from whom he had had the 
umbrella ; and the burglar, was, in consequence^ 
lodged in jaiL What English burglar would have 
thought of minding rain ? If, however, there ever 
was a ease of amateur burglary, this was one. 

I visited the corporate £au;tory-establishment at 
Waltham, within a few miles of Boston. The 
Waltham Mills were at work before those of 
Lowell were set up. The establishment is for the 
spinning and weaving of cotton alone, and' the 
construction of the requisite machinery. Five 
hundredpersons were employed at the time of my 
visit. The girls earn two, and some three, dollars 
a-week, besides their board. The little children 
earn one dollar a-week. Most of the girls live 
in the houses provided by the corporation, which 
accommodate from six to fAghi each. When sisters 
come to the mill, it is a common practice for them 
to bring their mother to keep house for them and 
some of their companions, in a dwelling built by 
their own earnings. In this case, they save enough 
out of their board to clothe themselves, »id have 
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.their two or three doUars anweek to spore. Some 
.haye thus cleared off mortgages firom their fathers' 
iEarms; others have educated the hope of the 
family at college; and many are rapidly accu- 
mulating an independence^ I saw a whole street of 
iiouses built with the earnings of the ^Is; 
some with piazzas, and green Venetian bhnds; 
ind all neat and sufficiently spacious;r 

The factory people built the church, which stands 
conspicuous on the green in the midst of the place. 
The minister's salary (eight hundred dollars last 
year) is raised by a tax on the pews* The cor- 
poration gave them a building for a lyceum, which 
they have furnished with a good library, and where, 
they have lectures every winter, — ^the best that 
money can procure. The girls have, in many in- 
stances, private libraries of some merit and value. 
. The managers of the various faokory establish* 
ments keep the wages as neapfy equal as possible^ 
and then let the girls freely shift about from one 
to another. When a girl comes to the overseer ta 
inform him of her intention of working at themiU^ 
he welcomes her, and asks how long she means to 
stay. ,It maybe six^months, or a year, or five 
years, or for life. She declares what she considers 
herself fit for, and sets to work accordingly. If 
she finds that she cannot work so as to keep up 
with the companion appointed to her, or to please 
her employer or herself, she comes to the over- 
seer, and volunteers to pick cotton, or sweep the 
rooms, or undertake some other service that she 
can perform. 

l^e people work about seventy hours per week, 
on the average. The time of work varies with the 
length of the days, the wages continuing the same. 
All look like well-dressed young ladies. The 
health is good y or rather, (as this is too much to 
be said about health any where in the United 
States.^ it is no worse than it is elsewhere. 
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Hieee facts speak fot themselves. There is no 
need to enlarge on the pleasure of an acquaint- 
ance with the operative classes of the United 
States. 

The shoe-making at Lynn is carried on almost 
entirely in private dweltings, from the circunrntance 
that the people who doit are almost all farmers or 
fishermen likewise. A stranger who has not been 
enlightened upon the ways of the place would be 
astonished at the number of small square erections, 
like miniature school-houses, standing each as an 
appendage to a dwelling-house. These are the 
« shoe shops," where the father of the family and 
his boys work, while the women within are em* 
ployed in binding and trimming. Thirty or more 
of these shoe-shops may be counted in a walk of 
half-a-mile. When a Lynn shoe manufacturer re- 
ceives an orders he issues the tidings. The leather 
is cut out by men on his premises ; and then the 
work is given to those who apply for it ; if pos- 
sible, in small quantities, for the sake of dispatch. 
The shoes are brought homeon Friday night, packed 
off on Saturday, and in a fortnight or three weeks 
are on the feet of dweller/ in all parts of the 
Union. The whole family works upon shoes dur- 
h]g the winter ; and in the summer, the father 
and sons turn out into the fields, or go fishing. ' I 
knew of an instance where a little boy land girl 
msdntained the whole family, while the earnings of 
the rest went to build a^ house. I saw veiy fewehabby 
houses. Quakers are numerous in Lynn. The 
place is unboundedly prosperous, through the tem- 
perance and industry of the people. The deposits 
m the Lynn Savings' Bank in 1884^ were about 
84)000 dollars, the population of the town being then 
4)000. Since that time^ both the population and 
the prosperity have much increased. It must be 
remembered, too^ that the mechanics of America 
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hay^ move uses for their money thsa 9m epeo 
to tbe operatives of England. Tliey build houseSf 
buy lano, and educate th^ sons and daughters.** 

It is probably true that the pleasures and pain» 
Qf life are pretty equally distributed among its 
yarious vocations and positions :' but it is difficult 
to keep. clear of the unpression which outward 
circumstances occasion, that some sffe eminently 
desirable. The mechanics of these nwiiiem States 
appear to me the moat favoured class I have ever 
known. In England, I believe the highest order 
of mechanics to be, as a class, the wisest and best 
mei^ of the community. They have the fewest 
base and narrow interests: they are brought into 
sufficient contact with the reauties' of existence^ 
without being hardened by excess of toil and care; 
and the knowledge they nave the opportunity of 
gaining is of the best kind for the health of the 
mind. To them, if to any, we may look for pub- 
lic and private virtue. The mecbanics of Ame» 
rica have nearly all the same advantages, and 
some others. They have better means of living ; 
their laboiurs are perhaps more honoured; and they 
are republicans, enjoying the powers and prospects 
of perfectly equal citizenship. The only respect 
in which their condition falls below that of Eng- 
lish artisans of the highest order is that the 
knowledge which they have commonly the means 
of obtaining is not of equal value. The facili- 
ties are great : schools, lyceums, libraries, are open 
to them : but the instruction imparted there is aot 
so good as they deserve. Whenever they have 
this, it will be difficult to imagine a mode of life 
more favourable to virtue and happiness than 
theirs. 

There seems to be no doubt among those who 

* The deposits in the L0W9U SftTU^ni' Bank fov 1834^ wet» 
«pwarda oS 114,000 dollars* 
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know both Eqgkndaii^ Amenca, that the machanicii 
of the New World work harder than those of the 
Old. Hiey have much to do beeides their daily 
handicraft bu8iiie«3. They are up and at work 
early about this; and when it is done, they read; 
tiU late, or attend lectures; or perhaps have their 
bouses to build or repair, or other care to take of 
their property. They live in a state and period of 
society wtiere every man is answerable for his own 
&4rtune8 ; and where there is therefore stimulus to 
the exercise of every power. 

What a state of society it is when a dozen arti* 
sans of one town,~^Salem, — are seen rearing each 
a comfortable one-story (or, as the Americans 
wouM say, two-story) bouse, in the place with 
whidi they have grown up ! when a man who 
began with laying bricks criticises, and sometimes 
corrects, his lawyer's composition; when a poor er* 
rand*boy becomes the proprietor of a flourishing 
store, before he is thirty; pays off the capital ad* 
vaneed by his friends at the rate of 2,000 dollars per 
month; and bids. fair to be (me of the most sub- 
stantial citizens of the place I 

Such are the outwara fortunes of the mechanics 
of America. Of their welfare in more important 
respects, to which these are but a part of the 
means, I shall have to speak in another connexion. 

There are troubles between ^nployers ^d their 
workmen in the United States, as elsewhere : but 
the case of the men is so much more in their own 
hands there than where labour superabounds, that 
strikes are of a very short duration. The only re* 
medy the employers have, the only safeguard 
against encroachments- from their men, is their 
power of obtaining the services of foreigners, for 
a short time. The difficulty of stopping business 
there is very great ; the injury of delay very heavy: I 
bat the wages of labour are so good that there is 
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less cause for discontent on the part of tfie worV* 
men than elsewhere. All the strikes I heard of 
were on the question of hojju^s, not of wages. 

The employers are, of course, casting about to 
see how they can help themselves ; and, as all are 
not wise and experienced, it is natural that some 
JBhould talk of laws to prohibit Trades Unions. 
There is no harm in their talking of such ; for the 
matter will never get beyond talk; — ^unless, in- 
deed, the combinations of operatives should as- 
sume any forms, or comprehend any principles in* 
consistent with the republican spirit The majo- 
lity will not vote for any law which shall restrain 
an^ number of artisans from agreeing for what 
price they will sell their labour f though I heard 
several learned gentlemen agreeing, at dinner one 
day, that there ought to be such laws^ On my 
objecting that the interest of the parties concerned 
would, especially in a free and rising country, set* 
tie all questions between labour andcapitiu with 
more precision, fairness, and peace, than any law, 
it wad pleaded that intunidation and outrage were 
practised by those who combined against those who^ 
wouM not join them. I found, on inquiry, that 
there is an ample provision of laws against inti-* 
midation and outrage ; but that it is difficult to 
get them executed. If so^ it would be also diffi* 
cult to execute laws against combinations of work« 
men, supposing them obtained : and the grievance 
does not lie in the combination complained o^ 
but somewhere else. The remedy is, (if there 
be indeed intimidation and outrage,) not in passing 
more laws, to be in like manner defied, while suffix, 
cient already exist; but in enlightening the par- 
ties on the subjects of law and social obligation. 

One day, in going down Broadway, New Yosk^ 
the carriage in which I was, stopped for some time, 
inconsequence of an immense procession on the 
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gide-walk having attracted the attention of all the 
drivers within sight The marching gentlemen 
proceeded on their way, with an easy air of genti- 
lity. Banners were interposed at intervals ; and, 
on examining these, I could scarcely believe uiy^i 
eyes. They told me that this was a procession of 
tne journeymen mechanics of New York. Surely 
never were such dandy mechanics seen ; with sleek 
coats, glossy hats, gay watch-guards, and doe->skin 
gloves! ^ 

I rejoice to have seen' this sight. I had other 
opportunities of witnessing the prosperity of their 
employers ; so that I could be fairly pleased at 
theirs. There need be no fear for the interests of 
either, while the natural laws oi demand and sup- 
ply must protect each from any serious encroach- 
ment by tne other. If they will only respect the 
law, their temporary disagreement, and apparent 
opposition of interests will end in being mere re- 
adjustment^ of the terms on which they are to pur- 
sue their common wel£ure» 
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CHAPTER IV. 



COMMERCE. 



" He bmA aa Wf^osy bound to Tripolis, another to tbe Indiea; 
I nnderatand moreorer upon the Rialto, he hath a third at Mex- 
ico, a fourth for En^and : and other Tenturee he hath." 

KereAont of F«M0«* 

There is no need to say much about the extent of 
the Commerce of the United States, since it is 
abready the admiration of Europe, and its history 
is before every one in the shape of figures. The 
returns of exports and imports annually publidxed 
are suffidenuy eloquent 

Doners* 
The Imports, for the jrear 18S5, were in Taloe, 96,340,075 

1830, 70,876,920 

1835, ...... 126^21,33S 

The Exports of domestic produce, for 1825 were, 66,944,745 
of foreign produce ^ . . 32,590,643 

Total 99,535^8 

The Exports of domestic prodaee for 1830 weie, 59,462,029 
of foreign - - - . . 14,387,479 

73^9,50» 



■■I 
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Bollarv. 
The Exports of domestic produce for 1835* were, 81,0f 4.169 
of foreign S3,S]%»61t 

104^36,973 

It Will be seen, from these returns, how great a 
rcductioii in the commerce of the United States 
was occanoned by the tariff, which attracted a 
large amount of capital from commerce, to be in- 
vested in manufactures. The balance has been 
nearly restored by the prospect of the expiration of 
the protective system; and both commerce and 
manufactures are again rapidly on the increase. 
The foreign topnage of Massachusetts has increased 
fifty-three per cent within the last five years, 
though, owing to a new mode of ship-construction, 
twice the quantity is stowed in the same nominal 
tonnage. 

The commerce of the south-west was in high 

Erosperity when I was there. When I was at Mo- 
ile, in April 1835, 1 was informed that 163,000 
bales of cotton had been brought down into 
Mobile since the beginning of flie year.* A 

* The Ttlne of tbe cargoes which airiTed at Mobile in 1830» 



Dollara. 

Bj American yessels • • . 69,700 

British .... 74,435 



144.135 



In 1834, by American Teasela - • 314,079 

Britiah - - - 74,759 

388.811 

The value of the cargoes -which departed from Mo- 
bile in 18S0, was, bv American vesseb • 1,517.663 

British - - 476,70« 



1.994.365 



In i834» br American Teasela • • 4,684336 

British - - - 1.585,871 

6»ro.l9I 
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friend of mine, engaged in commerce there, told 
me of the enormous interest on money then ob- 
tainable. Eight per cent, is the legal interest; 
but double is easily to be had Another, a 
wealthy gentleman of New Orleans, speculates 
largely every season, for the sake of something 
to do, and makes a fortune each time, by lend* 
ing out at high interest He declares that he 
never loses, and never fails to gain largely ; the 
commerce is so flourishing, and the demand for car 
pital so intense. This is the region in which to 
witness the full absurdity of usury laws. They are 
evaded, as often as convenient, and serve no other 
purpose than to annex a kind of disgrace to a deed 
which must of necessity be done, — ^loaning out 
money at higher than the legal interest. The 
same evasion takes place in Massachusetts, where 
the legal' interest is six per cent ^ The interest 
there, as elsewhere, rises just as high as the de- 
mand for money must naturally bring it 

I was acquainted with a gentleman who had lost 
seventy-five .thousand dollars in an unfortunate 
speculation, and who expected to retrieve the 
whole the next season. The price of everything 
was rising. For my own share, I had to pay twelve 
dollars for my passage from Mobile to New Or- 
leans : and twenty-five per cent higher for my 
voyage up the Mississippi than if I had gone the 

Preceding year. The fare I paid was fifty dollars* 
^hese two fares were the only exceptions to the 
remarkable cheapness of travelling in the United 
States and these would not be considered high 
anywhere else. 

The Cumberland river, on which stands Nash- 
ville, the capital of Tennessee, and which •empties 
itself into the Ohio, has scarcely been heard of in 
England; yet, of all the tobacco consumed in the 
world, one-seventh goes down this river. I a&* 
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cended it in a very small steam-boat, one of twelye^ 
six large and six small, then perpetually navigathig 
it, and carrying cotton, tobacco, and passengers. 
Of these boats, one had carried, the preceding year, 
three hundred and sixty bales of cotton, of the 
value of three hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 

When we look at the northern ports, and ob* 
serve the variety, as well as the extent of their 
commerce, there seems good ground for the ex- 
pectation expressed to me by many American mer- 
chants, that the English language will finally be- 
come familiar, not only over all the east, but over 
all the globe. 

Salem, Massachusetts, is a remarkable place. 
This " city of peace" will be better known here- 
after for its commerce than for its witch-tragedy. 
It has a population of 14,000; and more wealdi 
in proportion to its population than perhaps any 
town in the world. Its commerce is speculative^ 
but vast and successful It is a frequent circum- 
stance that a ship goes out without a cargo, for a. 
voyage round the world. In such a case, the cap- 
tain puts his elder children to school, takes his 
wife and younger children, and starts for some 
semi-barbarous place, where he procures some odd 
kind of cargo^ which he exchanges with advan- 
tage for another, somewhere else; and so goes 
traflScking round the world, bringing home a freight 
of the highest value. 

The enterprising merchants of Salem are hoping 
to appropriate a l^ge share of the whale fishery ; 
and their ships are penetrating the northern ice. 
They are favourite customers iii the Russian ports, 
and are familiar with the Swedish and Norwegian 
coasts. They have nearly as much commerce with 
Bremen as with Liverpo61. They speak of Fayal and 
the other Azores as if they were close at hand. The 
fruits of the Mediterranean countries are on every 
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tabku They have a large acquaintance at Cairo. 
They know Napoleon'^s grave at St Helena, and 
have wild tales to tell of Mosambique and Mada- 
nsca, and store of irory to show from thenoe. 
lley speak of the power of the king of Muscat, 
and are sensible of the riches of ihe south-east 
coast of Arabia^ It entered some wise person's 
head, a few seasons ago, to export ice to India. The 
loss, by melting, of the first cargo, was one fourth. 
The rest was sold at six cents per lb. When the 
value of this new import became known, it was in 
great request; and the latter sales have been al<- 
most instantaneous, at ten cents per pound : so that 
it is now a good speculation to send ice 12,000 
miles to supersede salt-petre in cooling sherbet 
The young ladies of America have rare shells from 
Ceylon in their cabinets ; and their drawing-room» 
are decked with Chinese cogues of English prints. 
I was amused with two : the scene of Hero swoon- 
ing in the church, from * Much Ado about Nothing;* 
and Shak3peare between Tragedy and Comecfyv 
The fiaices of Comedy and of Beatrice fr<Hn the 
hands of Chinese ! I should not have found out 
the place of their second bbrth but for a piece of 
unfortunate foreshortening in each. I observed to a 
friend, one day, upon the beautvof all the new cord- 
age that met my eye, silky and bright He told me 
that it was made of Manilla hemp, of the value of 
which the British seem to be unaware ; though it 
has been introduced into England. He mentioned 
that he had been the first importer of it Eight 
years before, 600 bales per annum were importeid : 
now, 20,000. The merchants doubt whether Aus- 
tralia will be able to surmount the disadvantage of 
a deficiency of navigable rivers. They have hopes 
of Van Diemen's Land, diink well of Singwore» 
and acknowledge great expectations from New 
Zealand. Any body will give you anecdotes, from 
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CSratoD) and deBcriptions of the Society and Sand- 
wich Islands. They often slip up the western 
eoasts of their two continents ; bring furs from the 
beck re^ons of their own wide land ; glance up at 
the Andes on their return ; double Cape Horn ; 
touch at the ports of Brazil and Guiana; look 
about them in the West Indies, feeling there almost 
at home ; and land, some fair morning, at Salem» 
and walk home as if they had done nothing very 
remarkable. 

Such is the commerce of Salem, in its most 
meagre outline. Some illustration of it may be 
seen in the ftimous Salem Museum. In regard to 
this institution, a very harmless kind of monopoly 
exists. No one is admitted of the museum pro- 
prietary body who has not doubled the Capes Horn 
and Good Hope. Everybody is freely admitted to 
visit the institution ; and any one may contribute, 
either curiosities or the means of procuring them ; 
but the doubling of the Capes is an unalterable con-* 
dition of the honour of being a.member. This has 
the effect of preserving a salutary interest among 
tile members of the society, ana respect among 
those who cannot be admitted. The society have 
laid by 20,000 dollars, after having built a hand- 
some hall for the reception of their curiosities ; but a 
for more important benefit is that it has now become 
discreditable to return from a long voyage without 
some novel contribution to the Museum. This sets 
people inquiring what is already there, and ensures 
a perpetual and valuable accretion. I am glad to 
have seen there some Oriental curiosities, which 
might nev^r otherwise have blessed my sight : espe- 
mlly some wonderful figures, made of an unknown 
mixed metal, dug up in Java, being caricatures of 
the old Dutch soldiers sent to guard the first colo- 
nies. A reasonably grave person might stand 
laughing before these for half a day. I had no 
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idea there had been so much humour in the Java 
people. 

The stability of the commercial interest in the 
United States was put to the test by the great fire 
at New York. All the circumstances regarding 
this fire were remarkable ; no one more so than 
that not a single failure took place in consequence. 

For many days preceding this fire, the weather 
had been intensely cold, the thermometer standing 
at Boston 17 degrees below zero. On the Sunday 
before, (1 3th of December 1835;) I went to hear 
the Seamen'^s friend. Father Taylor, as he is called, 
preach at the Sailors' Chapel, in Boston. His elo- 
quence is of a peculiar kind, especially in his 
prayers, which are absolutely importunate with re- 
gard to even external objects of desire. Part of his 
prayer this day was, " Give us water, water I The 
brooks refuse to murmur, and the streams are dead. 
Break up the fountains : open the secret springs 
that thy hand knoweth, and give \A water, water ! 
Let us not perish by a famine of water, or a deluge 
of conflagration; for we dread the careless wan- 
dering spark." I was never before aware of the 
fear of fire entertained during these intense frosts. 
It is a reasonable fear. A gentleman, bent upon 
daily bathing, was seen one morning disconso- 
lately returning from the river side ; he had em- 
ployed three men to break the ice, and they could 
not get at a drop of water. What hope was there 
in case of fire ? 

The New York fire broke out at eight in the 
evening of Wednesday, the 16th of December. 
Every one knows the leading facts, that 52 or 54 
acres were laid waste ; many public buildings de- 
stroyed, and property to the amount of 18^000,000 
of dollars. 

Several particulars were given to me on the 
spot, three months afterwards, by some observers 
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and some sufferers. At a boarding-house in Broad- 
way, where some friends of mine were residinff, 
there were several merchants, some with then 
wives, who dined that day in good spirits, and, as 
they afterwards believed, perfectly content with 
their worldly condition and prospects. At eight 
o'clock there was an alarm of fire. It was thought 
nothing of; alarms of fire being as firequent as day 
and night in New York. After a while, a mer- 
chant of the company wks sent for, and some 
little anxiety was expressed. Two or three per- 
sons looked out of the upper windows, but it was 
a night of such still, deep frost, that the reflection 
in the atmosphere was much less glaring than 
might' have been expected. Another and then an- 
other gentleman was sent for. News came of the 
absolute lack of water, and that there was no gun- 
powder in the city — none nearer than Brooklyn. 
The gentlemen all rushed out ; the anxious ladies 
went from the windows to the fire-side ; from the 
fire-side to the windows. One gentleman and lady 
in the house, a yonng German couple, just arrived^ 
and knowing scarcely a word of English, were un- 
aware of all this. None of their chattels, not even 
the lady's clothes, had been removed. from their 
store in Pearl Street, where lay her books, music^ 
w^drobe, and property of every sort Pretty early 
in the morning the poor gentleman was roused 
from his slumbers, could not comprehend the cause, 
went down to Pearl Street, and, amidst the amaze- 
ment and desolation, just contrived to save his ac- 
count-books, and nothing else. In the morning, 
the lady was destitute of even a change of raiment, 
in a foreign country, of whose language she could 
not speak one word. There were kind hearts all 
around her, however, and she was quite cheerful 
when I saw her, a few weeks afterwards. 
The lady of the house was so worn, weary, and 
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eMj by three in the morning, that she retired to 
her Toom ; desiring her domestics to call her if the 
fire should catch Broad Street ; in which case, it 
would be time to be packing up plate^ and moving 
furniture. In a little while, there was a tap at her 
door. Broad Street was not on fire^ however; 
but some of the gentlemen had come home, smoked 
and frost-bitten, and eager for help and warm water. 
One gentleman, who bad nothing more at stake 
than three chests of Scotch Imen, (valuable because 
home-woven,) of which he saved one, losing a 
superb Spanish cloak in the process, was desirous 
that his wife should see the spectacle of the con- 
flagration. She walked down to the scene of the 
fire with him, after midnight They took their 
stand in a square, in the centre of which an im-» 
mense quantity of costly goods was heaped up. It 
was strange and vexatious to aee the havoc that 
was made among beautiful things; — cachemere 
shawls strewing the ground ; horses^ feet swathed 
in lace veils; French silks getting, entangled and 
torn in the wheels of the carts. The lady picked 
up shawls and veils ; and when her husband asked 
her where she proposed to put them, could only 
throw them down again. After she had lefk the 

1)lace,' the houses caught fire, all round the square, 
ell in, and burned the costly goods in one grand 
bonfire. 

There had been occasional quarrels between the 
merchants and the carmen. The carmen conceived 
themselves injured by certain merchants. Whe- 
ther they had reason for this belief or not, I can- 
not pretend to say. They thought this a time for 
revenge. Some crossed their arms, as they leaned 
against their carts, and refused to stir a step, un- 
less twenty dollars a load were paid them on the 
spot. Some few refused to help at alL This must 
have been a fiir more deadly sorrow to the suf- 
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ferers than the ruin the fire was working. One 
carman was very provoking when a French gen- 
tleman had not a moment to lose in saving bis 
stock. The gentleman said coolly at last, takiQg 
out his money, " For what sum will you sell your 
horse apd cart?'' The temptation was irresistible 
to the carman. He namea 500 dollars for Us 
sorry hack and small vehicle, and was paid on the 
instant. The French gentleman saved goods to 
the amount of 100,000 dollars. It was a good 
bargain for both. 

At m in the morning, when the necessary ex- 

E lesions had checked the fire, the gentlemen of the 
ousehold I have mentioned, being completely 
ruined, for anything they knew to the contrary, 
eame home ; and the ladies went to bed. Some of 
the least interested consulted what should be done 
at dinner-time; whether the company in general 
could bear the subject; whether it was best to talk 
or be silent. It was a languid, sorrowful meal: 
the gentlemen Rooking haggard; their ladies anxious. 
The next day, they were able to talk, — ^to describe, 
to<relate anecdotes, and speculate on consequences. 
The third day, all were nearly as cheer^l as if no- 
thing had happened: though some had lost all, 
and others, they knew not how much* 

The report of the fire spread as news through 
the upper part of the city, the next morning. Some 
frien(b of mine had walked home from a visit, up- 
wards of a mile!, at eleven o'clock, and neither 
heard nor seen anything of the fire. 

The^ larger proportion of the New York mer- 
chants were thus deprived at a stroke of their 
buildings, stocks, in many cases of all books and 
rapers, and, lastly, of the benefit of insurance. 
The insurance companies were plunged in almost 
a general insolvency. The only relief propose^!, 
or that could be ofiered, was an extension of time, 

VOL. II. £ 
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^tbout interest, to the debtors of the goTemment 
for payment of bonds given to secure the dutieB 
, upon goods recently imported : and this small re- 
lief could not be obtained till too late to be of 
much use. 

Happily, the fire occurred at one of the least 
busy seasons of the year. The merchants could 
concert together for the saving of their credit : and 
they did it to some purpose. Their credit sus- 
tained the shock of all this confusion, uncertainty, 
and dismay. The conduct of the merchants who 
had not directly suffered, and of the banks, was 
admirable. They threw aside all their usual caution, 
and dispensed help and accommodation with ^the 
last degree of liberality. The consequence was, 
that not one house failed. It seems now as if the 
commercial credit of New York could stand any 
shock short of an earthquake, like that of Lisbon. 

Some merchants had the unexpected pleasure 
of finding themselves richer than they were be- 
fore. One was travelling in Europe with his lady, 
when the news overtook him that the hundred and 
fifty stores in which he had property were all 
burned down. He wrote that he and his lady were 
hastening to Havre, on their way home, where they 
must live in the most economical and laborious 
manner, to repair their fortunes. With such in- 
tentions they crossed the Atlantic ; and on land- 
ing were met by the intelligence that they had be- 
come very wealthy, from their ground lots having 
sold for more than ground, stores, and stock, were 
worth before. 

1 saw the fifty-two acres of ruins in the following 
April. We traversed what had been streets, and 
climbed the ruins of the Exchange. The pedestal 
of Hamilton's statue was standing, strewed round 
with fragments of burnt calicoes, which people 
were dimnterring. There was a litter of stone 
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pannels, broken columns, "and cornices. Bushels of 
coffee paved our way. A boy presented me with 
a half-Aised watch-key from the cellar of what had 
been a jeweller's store. The blackened ruins of 
a church frowned over all. The most singular 
spectacle was a store, standing alone and unharmed, 
amidst the desolation. It belonged to a Jew, was 
fire-proo^ and contained hay, not a blade of which 
was singed. This square-fronted, elongated, ugly 
building, standing obliquely, and as clean as if 
smoke had never touched it, had a most saucy ap- 
pearance: and so it might, so many erections, 
equally called fire-proo^ having disappeared, while 
it alone remained. 

By the next July, the entire area was covered 
with new erections ; and long before this, doubt- 
less, all is to the outward eye, as if no fire had 
happened. 

But for the testimony afforded by this event, of 
the substantial credit in New York, the enormous 

1)rices given for land, — the above-mentioned ground 
ots, for 'instance, — might cause a suspicion that 
there was much wild speculation. I trust it is not 
sa The eagerness for land is, however, extraor- 
dinary. A lady sold an estate in the neighbour- 
hood of New York, for what she and her friends 
Considered a large sum; and a few weeks after 
she had concluded the bargain, and soon after the 
destruction of eighteen millions of the wealth of 
tHe city, she found she might have obtained three 
times the amount for which she had sold her estate. 
The whole south end of the city is being rapidly 
turned into stores; and it is obvious that the mer«* 
cantile princes of this emporium have no idea of 
their conquests being bounded by any circumstance 
short of the limits of the globe. 

Is there anything td^ learned here, as well as 

£ 2 
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to admire ? any inferenc'e to be drawn for the be> 
nefit of other nations? 

An English member of parliament wrote to a 
friend residing in one of the American ports, in- 
quiring whether this friend could suggest any 
course of parliamentary action by which* the com-> 
merce of England, or of both countries, could be 
benefited. Ihe American replied by urging his 
friend to work incessantly at a repeal of the com 
laws, and in any way which may Keep the United 
States continually before the eyes of the com* 
mercial rulers of Great Britain. " You talk," said 
hc^ " of your commercial arrangements with Por- 
tugal. Well and good! but what is Portugal? 
She has two millions of priests and beggars ; and 
at the end of the century she will have two 
millions of priests and beggars stilL What 
will the wealth and productions of the United 
States be then ?' If the United States have now 
18,000,000 of people, and their population is in- 
creasing at an unexampled rate,— a free and an 
opulent population, — the interest of Great Britain 
is plain ; — to have a primary regard to the United 
States in the arrangement of her commercial 
policy. 
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The fundamental difficulty of this great question, 
now one of the most prominent in the United 
States^ is indicated by the fact that, while the 
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practice of banking is essential to a manufacturing 
and commercial nation, a, perfect system of bank- 
ing remains to be discovered. 

When it is remembered that the question of the 
Currency has never yet been practically mastered 
in the countries of the Old World; that in America 
it has fallen into the hands of a young >and inex- 
perienced people ; that it is implicated with con- 
stitutional questions, and has to be reconciled with 
democratic principles, it will not be expected that 
a passing stranger will be able to present a very 
clear view of its present aspect, or any decided 
opinion upon difficulties whicn perplex the wisest 
heads in tbe country. The mere history of bank- 
ing in the United States would fill more than a 
volume : and the speculations which arise out of it, 
a library. 

It is well known that there was an early split 
into parties on the subject of the constitutionality 
of a national bank. Washington requested the 
opinions of his cabinet upon it in writing ; and 
Hamilton gave his in favour of the constitutionality 
of a national bank : Edmund Randolph and Jef- 
ferson against it. The question has been stirred 
from time to time since ; while Hamilton's opinions 
have been acted upon. 

The ground of objection is a very strong one. It 
lies in the provision that '^ all powers not delegated 
to the United States by the constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States or to the people."^ No power to establish 
corporations is, in any case, delegated by the con- 
stitution to the United States ; nor does it appear 
to be countenanced b^ any fair construction of the 
^permissions under which its transaction of the ge- 
neral business is carried on. 

The answer to this is, that the supreme law of 
the country may give a legal or artificial capacity^ 
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(distinct from the natural,) to one or more persons, 
in relation to the objects committed to the manage- 
ment of the government : in other words, that the 
government has sovereign power with regard to 
the objects confided to it; all the limitations of the 
constitution having relation to the number of those 
objects. This was Hamilton's ground ; and this is, 
I believe, the ground which has been taken since 
by those who shared his opinions on the main 
question. To me it appears as unsatisfactory as 
any other mode of begging the question. If the 
power of making corporations is to be assumed by 
the general government, on the ground of its being 
implied, the whole country might be covered with 
corporations, to which should be entrusted the 
discharge of any function exercised by the general 
government. 

In countries differently governed from the United 
States, 'it appears as if it would be most reason- 
able either to have the currency made a national 
affair, transacted wholly by the government, on 
determined principles, or to leave banking entirely 
free. In neither case, probably, would the evils be 
60 great as those which have Happened under the 
mixture of the two systems. But in the United 
States, the committing the management of the 
currency to the general government is now wholly 
out of the question. Free banking will be the 
method, some time or other ; but not yet There 
is not yet knowledge enough ; nor freedom enough 
of production and commerce to render such a 
policy safe. Meantime, various doctrines are 
afloat Some persons are for no banking what- 
soever: but mere money-lending by individuals. 
Some are for the abolition of paper-money, and 
the establishment of one public bank of deposit 
and transfer in each State. Some are for private 
banking only, with or without paper money. Some 
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are for State incorporatioiis, with no central bank* 
Others are for restoring the United States Bank. 

No objections against banking and paper-money 
altogether will avail anything, while commerce is 
conducted on its present principles. It answers no 
practical purpose to object to a^y useful thing on 
the ground of its abuse : and while the commerce 
of the United States is daily on the increase, and 
the only check on its prosperity is the want of 
capital, there is no possibihty of a return to the 
use of private money-lending and rouleaus. 

The use of small notes may well and easily be 
discontinued. The experiment has been tried 
with success in Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania, llie prohibition might, perhaps, be carried 
as high as to notes of twenty dollars. There seems 
no adequate reason for the public being, further 
than this, deprived of the convenience of a repre- 
sentative of cash; a convenience so great that 
there is much more probability that the ingenious 
Americans will devise some method of practically 
insuring its convertibility, than that they will sur- 
render its use. It has often occurred to me that 
out of the currency troubles of the United States, 
might arise such a discovery of the true principle 
(which yet lies hidden) of insuring the converti- 
bility, or other limitation, of a paper currency, as 
may be a blessing to the whole commercial world. 
This is an enterprise worthy of their ingenuity; 
and one which seems of probable achievement, 
when we remember how the American merchants 
are pressed for capital^ and how all-important to 
them is the soundness of their credit The prin- 
ciple lies somewhere, ^f it could but be found : and 
none are more likelv to discover it than they. 

Private banking is, in the present state of affairs^ 
necessary and inevitable ; so that there is little use 
in arguments for or against it Captal is griev- 
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ously wanted, in all the commercial cities. There 
must be some place of resort for small amounts, 
and for foreign capital, whence money may issue to 
supply the need of commercial men. There must, 
in other words, be money stores; and, in the ab- 
sence of others, private banks must serve the pur- 
pose. Tlie amount of good or harm which, in the 
present state of things, they are able to do, depends 
mainly on the discretion or indiscretion of their 
customers ; who, in common prudence, must bok 
well whom they trust* 

As for State incorporations, it cannot be said 
that they are absolutely necessary ; though the ar- 
guments in favour of their expediency are very 
strong. More and more money is perpetually re- 
quired for the transaction of commercial business; 
and in a different ratio from that required by the 
affairs of farmers and planters; since the latter 
receive their returns quickly ; while the merchants 
of the sea-board have theirs delayed for long 
periods, and consequently require a much larger 
amount of capital These kurger amounts must 
come mainly from abroad, whence money can be 
had at four and five per cent interest; while at 
home, from six to twelve per cent is paid, even 
while foreign capital is flowing in. It is obvious 
that this foreign capital will enter much more 
abundantly through the credit of a State bank than 
through private banks. Small amounts of capital, 
dispersea and comparatively unproductive, will 
also be more readily brought together, to be applied 
where most needed, in a State bank, than among 
many small firms. The States of New York and 
Pennsylvania have carried on their improvements^ 
their canals and rail-roads, as well as much of their 
commerce^ by means of foreign capital; and the 
surpassing prosperity of those States may be coo-^ 
sidered owing, m a great de;gree, to this practiceL 
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The incorporation of a bank is not alwaygi to bd 
considered in the light of a monopoly; it may be 
the reverse. It may enable a number of indivi^ 
duals, by no means the most wealthy in the com* 
munity, to compete, by an union of forces, with the 
most wealthy. Corporations may be multiplied, as 
occasion arises, and, by competition, give the public 
the benefit of the greatest possible amount of son 
vice done at the least cost. 

Such are the leading arguments in &vour of 
State Banks. The objections to them are in part 
applicable to faulty methods of incotporatiout and 
not to the principle itself. The special exemption 
from liabilities to which individuals are subject; 
the imposing of such inhibitions elsewhere as ren- 
der the affair a monopoly; the making respoii- 
sibility a mere abstraction, are great, but perhaps 
avoidable evils. So are the methods by which 
charters have been obtained and renewed; the 
method of " log-rolling " bills through the legi»» 
lature ; and other such cx)rruption.* 

An objection less easily disposed of is, that by 
the creation of any great m<)neyed power, means 
are afforded of controlling the fortunes of indivi- 
duals, and of influencing the press and the political 
constituency. If these objections cannot be obvi- 
ated, they are fatal to banking corporations. I^ 
however, any means can be devised, either by 
causing a sumcient publicity of proceedings, or by 
granting charters for a short term^ renewable oH 
strict conditions, or by any other plan for establish- 
ing a true responsibility, of uniting the benefits of 



* *' Log-rolliog*' means co-operation for a point which must be 
carried : on a new settlement in the wiUls, by neighbours devoting 
a day to fell, roll, «id build logs, to make a bouse before night : in 
a legisl-ature, by a coterie of members urging on a bill in which 
they are interested, aad getting it passed in defiance of iaquiij 
and delay, 

s 6 
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incorporated hanks with repuhHcan principles^ it 
seems as if it would be a great benefit to all parties 
in the commnnity. 

The difference of opinion which has made the 
most noise in the world, is about a National Bank. 

It appears to have been contemplated, in the 
first instance, to place the currency of the United 
States under the control of the general govern- 
ment; according to the spirit of the provisions of 
the constitution, that Congress should have power 
^ to coin money, regulate the value thereof and 
of foreign coin :" but without affording to Congress 
any power to control the fortunes of individuals, 
as may be done by certain banking operations. 
The state of the colonial currency had been de- 
plorable.* The object now was to substitute a 
uniform and substantial currency, instead of the 
fiilse representatives which had been in use : and 
to put it out of the power of the States to alter 
the terms of contracts by taking advantage of the 
faults of the currency. Nobody would take the 
continental bills; and gold and siher were de- 



* I have before me a collection of specimens of the colonial, and 
early west continental paper currency ^ sucb as brought ruin to all 
wha trusted it. The colonial notes are such as any common- prin- 
ter might forge. For instance, here i» one, on ccuamoa paper, with 
a border of stars, and within it» 

"Georgia, 1776. 
'* These are to certify, That the sum of mxpskce sterling, i» due^ 
from this Province to Uie bearer hereof, the same being part of 
Twelve Thousand Five Hundred and Seventy-two Pounds Nine- 
teen Shillings Sterling, voted by Provincial Congress, for taking- 
vp and sinking that Sum already issued. 

6dJ* 

Those of the eaify da^ of the war have on the back emblemff, 
rarying with the promissory amount, exhibiting bows, arrows, 
leaves of the oak, orange, &c. 

It would be absurd to argue against all ue of a paper coneney 
^m such specimens as these. 
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Vcient A national bank was the reaource; and 
the old United States Bank was chartered in 1791 { 
it being ascertained that its issues were based on 
real capital, and a strict watch being kept over its 
operations. 

This bank was believed to be wanted for another 
parpose; — to watch over and control the State 
jSanks. It was not the first institution of the kind 
in the United States. The Bank of North Ame- 
ricahad been chartered in 1781, under the authority 
of the Continental Congress: but by soon accept- 
ing a charter from the Legislature of Pennsylvaniaf 
it ceased to be a national, and aifbrded the pre- 
cedent of a State Bank. New York and Massa- 
chusetts had soon State Banks also. They were 
prudently conducted; and their notes presently 
banished the coin. The power of Congress over 
the currency was gone. All that could be done 
now was for the National Bank to control the State 
Banks, and keep their issues within bounds, as 
well as it could. 

Occasional disorders happened from the miscon- 
duct of country banks, prior to 1811. The renewal 
of the charter of the United States Bank was then 
refused. The government was pressed by the evils 
of war ; and the check of the superintendence of 
the Bank being withdrawn, the local banks, out of 
New England, came to the agreement, (too sense- 
less to be ever repeated,) to suspend specie pay- 
ments. All issued what kind and quantity of 
paper pleased themselves, till above twice the 
amount of money needed was abroad; and the 
notes were in some States five, in others ten, in 
others twenty, below par. The New England peo- 
ple, meantime, used convertible paper only; and 
under the law which provides that all duties, im- 
posts, a^d excises should be uniform throughout 
the States, were thus compelled to pay one tenth 
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move to the revenue officers than the people of 
New York, who used the depreciated currency : 
Imd one-^fifth more than the Baltimore merchants. 

This state of things could not last. A national 
bank was again established, in 1816, for the pur* 
pose of controlling the local banks. Its diarter 
was for twenty years, with a capital of 35,000,000 
dollars, to which the federal government subscribed 
one fifth, vlts notes were made receivable for any 
debt due to the United States. 

Its purpose was presently answered. The local 
banks had, in three years, resumed cash payments* 
The management of the United States Bank, dur- 
ing the rest of its term, has been, upon the whole^ 
prudent and moderate. That a power has not 
been abused is not, however, a reason for its con- 
tinued exercise, if it be really unconstitutionaL 
President Jackson thinks, and the majority thinks 
with him, that it is contrary to the spirit of the 
constitution, (as it is certainly unauthorised by its 
letter,) that any institution should have the power, 
unchecked for a long term of years, of affecting the 
afiairs of individual^ from the furtiier comers of 
Maine or Missouri^ down to the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico ; of influencing elections ; of biassing the 
press ; and of acting strongly either with or against 
the administration. The majority considers, that 
if the United States Bank has great power for 
good, it has also great power for harm ; and that 
the general government cannot be secure of work- 
ing naturaOy in its limited functions, while this 
great power subsists, to be either its enemy or its 
ally. 

This seems to be proved by the charges brought 
against the late Bank by PresideBt Jac^on. Whe- 
ther &ey are true or fidse, (and the mvest of them 
do not appear to have been substantiated,) they 
indicate that «x>wer is in the hands of a central in* 



■Hi 
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fttitution, which no federal establishment ought to 
have, otherwise than by the express permission of 
the constitution. 

As for President Jackson's mode of proceeding 
against the Bank, — it is an affair of merely tem- 
porary interest, unless he should be found to have 
exceeded the authority conferred on him by his 
office. He does seem to have done' so!, in one par- 
ticular, at least His first declaration against the 
renewal of the charter, was honeiBt and manly. 
His re-election, after having made this avowal, 
was a sufficient evidence of the desire of the 
majority to extinguish the Bank. It was, no 
doubt, m reliance on the will of the majority, thus 
indicated, that the President removed the deposits 
in a peculiarly high-handed manner; and also ex- 
ercised the veto, when the two Houses had passed 
a bill to renew the charter of tibe United States 
Bank. 

With the last of these measures, no one has any 
right to quarrel. He exercised a constitutional 

fower, according to his long^declared convictions, 
lis sudden removal of the deposits is not to be so 
easily justified. 

The President has the power of removing his 
Secretaries from office, and of appointing others, 
whose appointment must be sanctioned by the 
Senate. The Secretaries of State are enjoined by 
law to execute such orders as shall be imposed on 
them by the President of the United States : — all 
the Secretaries but the Secretary of the Treasury. 
In his case, no such specification is made; obvi- 
ously because it would not be wise to put the 
whole power of the Treasury into the hands of the 
President President Jackson, however, contrived 
to obtain this power by using with adroitness his 
other power of removal firom office. Mr. Duane 
was appointed Secretary of the Treasury on the 
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29th of May, 1833 ; his predecessor having bem 
offered a higher office. It is known that the pre- 
decessor had given his opinion in the cabinet 
against removing the Treasury deposits from the 
Bank ; and that Mr. Duane was an acknowledged 
enemy of the Bank. On the 3rd of June, the Pre- 
sident opened to the new Secretary his scheme of 
removing the deposits. Mr. Duane was opposed 
to the act, as bemg a violation of the government 
contract with the Bank. He refused to sign the 
necessary order. While he was still in office, on 
the 20th of September, the intended removal of the 
deposits was announced in the government news- 
paper. On the 23rd, Mr. Duane was dismissed 
from office; and Mr. Taney, who had previously 
promised to sign the order, was installed in the 
office. On the 26th, the official order for the re- 
moval of the deposits was given. No plea of im- 
E ending danger to the national funds, if such could 
ave been substantiated, could justify so high- 
handed a deed as this. No such plea has been 
substantiated ; and the act remains open to strong 
censure. 

Just before the expiration of its charter, the 
United States Bank accepted a charter from the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania. It remains to be 
seen what effects will arise frcwm the operation of 
the most powerful State Bank which has yet ex- 
isted. 

The problem now is to keep a sound currency, 
in the absence of an institution, believed to be un- 
constitutional, but hitherto found the only means 
of establishing order and safety in this most im- 
portant bran(£ of economy. Here is a deficiency, 
which cannot but be the cause of much evil and 
perplexity. It must be supplied, either by increased 
knowledge and improved philosophy and practice 
among tiie people, or by an amendment of the 
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Constitution. Meanwhile, it is only time and 
energy lost to insist upon the return to a mere 
metallic currency. Society cannot be set back to 
a condition which could dispense with so great an 
improvement as paper-money, with all its abuses, 
undoubtedly is. 

The singular order which last year emanated 
firom the Treasury, compelUng the payments for 
the pubtic lands to be made in specie, will not have 
the effect of making the people in love with a me* 
tallic currency. If this measure is intended to be 
an obstacle to the purchase of large quantities of 
land, or virtually to raise the price, — these are 
affairs with which the Treasury has nothing to do. 
If it is intended merely to compel cash payments, 
as far as the administration has power to do so, it 
seems a pity that those who undertake to meddle 
with the currency should not know better what 
they are about The scarcity of money in the 
eastern States has been well nigh ruinous , while 
large* amounts of specie have been accumulated in 
the west, where they are not wanted. 

The mischief tiius caused has been much in- 
creased by tiie injudicious method in. which the 
deposits have been distributed among the States, 
according to the Deposit Bill of the session of 1836. 
The details of the extraordinary state of the money- 
market in America, last year, are too well known 
on both sides of the water, to need to be repeated 
here. 

One principle stands out conspicuously from tiie 
history of the last few years : that no President or 
Secretary should be allowed the opportunity of 
^ taking the responsibility" of meddling with the 
currency of the country : in other words, the taxsu- 
tion should be reduced, as soon as in equity and 
conyenience it can be done, so as to bring down the 
revenue to a proportion with the wants of the go* 
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Ternment If the general goYernment is to hsre 
uiything to do with the currency at all, it shouM 
be by such busineae being made a sepamte oonsti- 
tutional function* To let the Treasury overflow,^-^ 
and leave its overflowings to be managed at the di»* 
cretion of one public servant, removabllB by one 
other, is a policy as absurd as dangerous. The most 
obvious security lies, not in multiplying cheeks upon 
the officers, but in reducing the overflowings of the 
Treasury to the smallest po&sible amotint This 
is President Jackson's last recorded opinion on the 
subject It appears worthy to be kept on record* 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

There is less to be said on this head than would 
be possible in any other country. When it is 
known that the United States are troubled with the 
large surplus revenue accruing from the sale of the 
public lands, the whole story is told. The stranger 
will hear much lamentation in the Senate about the 
increase of the public expenses, and wiU see Hon. 
Members looking as solemn as if the nation were 
sinking into a gulf of debt : but the fear and com* 
plaint are, not of the expenditure of money, but of 
the increase of executive patronage. 

The Customs are the chief source of the revenue 
of the general government They are in course of 
reduction, year by year. The next great resource 
is the sale of the public lands. This may be called 
inexhaustible ; so large is the area yet unoccupied, 
and so increasing the influx of settlersw 
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This happy country is free from the infliction of 
an excise system; an exemption which goes far 
towards making it the most desirable of aU places 
6f residence for manufacturers who value practical 
freedom in the management of their private con- 
cerns, and honesty among their work-people. The 
brewer and glass-manufacturer see the tax-gathe- 
rer's face no oftener than other men. The Post- 
Oi&ce establishment in America is for the advan* 
tage of the people, and not for purposes of taxation ; 
ind every one is satisfied if it pays its own expenses. 
A small sum is yielded by patent fees ; and also by 
the mint Lighthouse«tolls constitute another item. 
But all these united are trifling in comparison with 
the revenue yielded from the two great sources, the 
Customs and the Public Lands.* 

The expenditures of the general government are 
for salaries pensions, (three or four hundred 
pounds,) territorial governments, the mint, surveys, 
and improvements, the census and other public 
documents, and the military and naval establish* 
tnents. 

The largest item in the civil list is the pay- 
ment to Members of Congress, who receive eight 
dollars per day, for the session, and their travelling 
expenses. The President's salary is 25,000 dollars. 
The Vice-president's 5,000. Each of the Secre- 
taries of State, and the Postmaster^generairs, 6,000. 
The Attorney-general's, 4,000. 

The seven Judges of the Supreme Court are 
salaried with the same moderation as other mem- 
bers of the federal government The Chief Justice 
has 5,000 dollars ; the six Associate Judges 4^500 
each. 

The Commissioned OflBcers of the United States 
army were^ in 1835, 674. Non-commissioned Of- 

* See Appaniltx B« 
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ficers and Privates, 7,547. Total of the United 
States anny, 8,221. 

In the navy, there were, in 1835, 37 Captains, 
and 40 Masters-commandant The navy consisted 
of 12 ships of the line; 14 first-class frigates; 3 
second-class; 15 sloops of war; 8 schooners and 
other small vessels of war. 

The revenue and expenditure of most of the 
States are so small as to make the annual financial 
statement resemble the account-books of a private 
fiimily. The land tax, the proportion of which 
varies in every State, is the chief source of revenue. 
Licenses, fines, and tolls, yield other sums. In 
South Carolina, there is a tax on free people of 
colour ! 

The highest salary that I find paid to the govern- 
ment of a State is 4,000 dollars, (New York and 
Pennsylvania;) the lowest, 400 dollars, (Rhode 
Island.) The other expenses, besides those of 
government, are for the defence of the State, (in 
Pennsylvania, about forty pounds !) for education, 
(two thousand pounds, in Pennsylvania, the same 
year,) prisons, pensions, and state improvements.* 

Such is the financial condition of a people of 
whom few are individually very wealthy or very 
poor ; who all work ; and who govern themselves, 
appointing one another to manage their common 
affairs. They have had every advantage that na- 
ture and circumstances could give them; and no- 
thing to combat but their own necessary inexpe- 
rience. As long as the State expenditure for defence 
bears the proportion to education of 40/. to 2,000^ 
and on to 80,000/., (the amount of the school-tax, 
now, in Massachusetts,) all is safe and promising. 
There is great virtue in figures, dull as they are to 
ail but the few who love statistics for the sake of 

* See Appendix B* 
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what thev indicate. Those which are cited above 
disclose a condition and a prospect in the presence 
of which all fears for the peace and virtue of the 
States are shamed. Men who govern themselves 
and each other with such moderate means, and for 
such unimpeachable objects, are no more likely to 
lapse into disorder than to submit to despotisnu 
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" And^etor^oaritrBngtbtbeTeilBnd ODbenoclMrreclinir. bi 



bywbsl jrou h*™ prospered in , by wli«l jou bare done. 



whn a diSerenca I A certain 

ciaisely discernible. Our works are tbe mirror wbarein the apir 
fint sees ita natunl lineaments. Hence, too, Ihe folly of that in 
posaible precept * know tbyaelf,' till it be tranilateit into thta \i» 
tially possible one, < know what than canaC work at.' '' 

Barter RfMrlu, p. 166. Baiton Ediliim. 



The glory of the world passeth away. One kind 

of woridly glory passes away, and another comes. 

Like a series of clouds sailing by the moon, and 

growing dim and dimmer as they go down the sky, 

are tbe transitory glories which are only brightened 

for an age by man's smile: dark vapours, which 

carry no light within themselves. How many such 

have floated across the expanse of history, and melted 

>nce a glory to have a power of life 

i patriarchal family ; and how mean 

)pear, in comparison with the power 

I which every man has over his own 
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intellect ! It was once a glory to be feared : faow 
much better is it now esteemed to be loved I It was 
once a glory to lay down life to escape from one^s 
personal woes : faow far higher is it now seen to be 
to accept those woes as a boon, and to lay down life 
only for truth ; — ^for God and not for self ! The 
heroes of mankind were once its kings and warriors : 
we look agsdn now, and find its truest heroes its 
martyrs, its poets, its artisans ; men not buried 
under pyramids or in cathedrals, but whose sepul- 
chre no man knoweth unto this day. To them the 
Lord showed the land of promise, and then buried 
them on the confines. There are two aspects under 
which every individual man may be regarded : as a 
solitary being, with inherent powers, and an omni- 
potent will; a creator, a king, an inscrutable mys* 
tery: and again, as a being infinitely connected 
with all other beings, with none but derived powers, 
with a heavenly-directed will ; a creature, a subject^ 
a transparent medium through which the worlungs 
of principles are to be eternally revealed. Both 
these aspects are true, and therefore reconcilable. 
The Old World dwelt almost exclusively on the first 
and meaner aspect: as men rise to inhabit the new 
heavens and the new earth, they will more and 
more contemplate the other and sublimer. The old 
glory of a self-originating power and will is passing 
away : and it is becoming more and more plain that 
a man's highest honour ues in becoming as clear a 
medium as possible for the revelations which are to 
be made through him: in wiping out every stain, 
in correcting everv flaw by which th^ light that is 
in him may be made dimness or deception. It was 
once a glory to defy or evade the laws of man's phy- 
sical and moral being ; and, in so doing, to encroach 
upon the rights of others : it i^ now beginning to be 
shown that there is a higher honour in recognis* 
ing and obeying the laws of outward and inward li£^ 
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ind in reverencing instead of appropriating the pri* 
zileges of other wards of Providence. 

Ill other words, it was once a glory to be idle, 
and a shame to work, — ^at least with any member 
or organ but one, — the brain. Yet it id a law of 
every man's, physical nature that he should work 
with the limbs : of every man's moral nature, that 
he should know : and knowledge is to be had only 
by one method ; by bringing the ideal and the actual 
world into contact, and proving each by the other, 
with one's own brain and hands for instruments, and 
not another's. There is no actual knowledge even 
of one^s own life, to be had in any other way. Yet 
this is the way which men have perversely refused 
to acknowledge, while every one is more or less 
compelled to practise it. Those who have been 
able to get through life with the least possible work 
bave been treated as the happiest : those who have 
had the largest share imposed upon them have been 
passively pitied as the most miserable. If the ex- 
perience of the two could have been visibly or tan- 
gibly brought into comparison, the false estimate 
would have been long ago banished for ever fixim 
human calculations. If princes and nobles, who 
have not worked either in war or in council, men 
sunk in satiety ; if women, shut out of the world of 
reality, and compelled by usage to endure the cor- 
rosion of unoccupied thought, and the decay of 
unemployed powers, were able to speak fully and 
truly as they sink into their unearned graves, it 
would be found that their lives had been one hollow 
misery, redeemed solely by that degree of action 
that had been permitted to them, in order that they 
might, in any wise, live. If the half-starved artisan, 
if tiie negro slave, could, when lyin^ down at length 
to rest, see and exhibit the full vision of their own 
lives, they would complain far less of too much work 
than of too little freedom, too little knowledge^ too 
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many wounds through their affections to their chil- 
dren, their brethren, their race. They would com- 
plain that their work had been of too exclusive a 
kind; too much in the actual, while it had been 
attempted to close the ideal from them. Nor are 
their cases alike. The artisan works too much in 
one 'way, while too little in another* The negro 
I slave suffers too much by infliction, and yet more 
' by privation; but he rarely or never works too 
mudh, even with the limbs. He knows the evil of 
toil, the reluctance, the lassitude ; but with it he 
knows also the evil of idleness; the vacuity, the 
hopelessness. He has neither the privilege of the 
brute, to exercise himself vigorously upon instinct, 
for an immediate object, to be gained and forgotten; 
nor the privilege of tiie man, to toil, by moral 
necessity, with some pain, for results which yield 
an evergrowing pleasure. It id not wiork which is 
the curse qf the slave : he is rarely so blessed as to 
know what it is. 

I^ again, the happiest man who has ever lived 
on earth, (excepting the Man of Sorrows, whose 
depth of peace no one will attempt to fathom,) 
could, in passing into the busier life to-come^ (to 
which the present is only the nursery mimicking of 
human affairs,) communicate to us what has been 
the true blessedness of his brief passage, it would 
be found to lie in what he had been enabled to do : 
not so much blessed in regard to others as to him- 
self; not so much because he had made inventions, 
(even such a one as printing :) not so much be- 
cause through him countries will be better govern- 
ed, men better educated, and some light from the 
upper world let down into the lower ; (for great 
thinffs as these are, they are sure to be done, if not 
by him, by another;) but because his actual doings 
his joint head and hand-work have revealed to him 
the truth which lies about him ; and so far, and by 
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the only appointed method, invested him with he^ 
Ten whUe he was upon e&rth. Such a one might 
not be conscious of this as the chief blessedness of 
his life, (ae men are ever least conscious of wliat 
is highest sod best in themselves :) he might put it 
in another form, saying that mankind won grow- 
ing wiser and happier, or that goodneA and mercy 
had followed him all the days of his life, or that he 
had found that all evil is only an aspect of ultimate 
good: in some such words of &atfa or hope he 
would communicate his inward peace: but thereat 
meaning of the true workman, if spoken for him 
by a divine voice, (as spoken by the divine voice of 
his life,) is, as has been sud, that his complete toil 
has enriched him with truth which can be so 
otherwise obtained, and which neither t^ world, 
nor any one in it, except himse^ could give, 
nor any power in heaven or earth could take 
away. 

Mankind becomes more clear-^hted to this 
tact about honour and blessedness, as time unfolds 
&e setjuence of bis hieroglTphic scroll ; and a 
tranution in the morals and manners of nations 
is an inevitable consequence, slow as men are in 
dedf^ring the picture-writing of the old teacher; 
unapt as men are in connecting picture with pic- 
ture, so as to draw tiience a truth, and in the 
truth, a prophecy. We must look to new or reno- 
vated communities to see how much has been 
really learned. 

The savage chie^ who has never heard the 
mmvino « he that would be chief among you, let 
your servant," feels himself covered with 
hen he paces along in his saddle, gorgeous 
impum and feathers, while his squaw fol- 
i the dust, bending under the weight of 
ter, his food, and his children. Wise men 
on him with all pi^ and no envy. Higher 
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mid higberin BodBtff tbe ri^t of the irtioBg^t 
is supposed to inyolye hoQQui* : and pby^i;^ 
is placed abo^e moral strength. Tbe work #f 
the limbs, wholly, xepuktvie when sepamted froqa 
that of the head, is derolted ii^en the weiiker, 
who cannot resist; and henee iniaes ti^te disgeaqe 
of work, and the hoDour of being iUe io be0p so^I 
and body together, more or leas lufituriQii^ly; .K^th- 
out it The barbaric conqueror okib^s bis ^fh 
lives work for him. Hie deseendaiiks^ who faay^ no 
•prisoners of War to make rianee ((If,eai3ry dff/c^p- 
'liyes of' a helpless nation, inleiriofi jeren • Um th^si- 
«elve8 in ciyilisafeiaii. I'he servile daas iriiesi 19^ 
almost imperoc^iUe degi3ee^'aS'tbe.4awjEi'pf :nsA- 
.son bi^tens towands.day. . The ptasses by tyfitsm 
the band-work of society is dene, arcive ali: beiiig 
cared for by dioee who do- the hfad«w«r)i, ^er^op 
work at all: then they .are kgislated.for,..liMitf(ia^l 
lasa common or inferior iolass^favouned^twit i»f ynnge 
iMnmty, with laws, as wA soufi^itwhieh.iave pnh 
mounxaed ^ exceUettk for the poor:'' :lh)aatfW. (fat- 
gin to open tbeb minds upsn kgklaiiMirtfiir ;tbeii^ 
adb»s; and a certaki :liptbinour its pafad ^hemt, 
-which would be MJeoledcias'iiiMilfeifloffiBinid tojlkosj^ 
.who neiaertbeless Uiiiik tbttnaeboear J3%bl^ Jtamtih 
inoos IB voucbsafinff it« 

' This is &e fermcal period .^Wb bS ^lAAch smst 
larise a new organisaliott ef sodlety* V/i9e» ik 
ieones to this,, a new promise Uossems Undelr the 
Aet tof the lo\«rs of truth. There ate many of .the 
-hand^wdrkers now who are on tbe very borders #f 
the donain of .head«(work : and, ae the encroad^ 
-meats ! of. duoee who wovk not at all have^by iMs 
-time, beoome seriously injurions to the ;rights 4f 
icythera, there are many thinkers) sad persons 4f 
.learning who asm driven- over ^e Ibe^ and bebonie 
Jund'tworkers ; for which tb^, as they usually .tf- 
tensanb de^dar^ can never ii> sKfimemy^ ib^nMai. 
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There is no drowiiing the epithal«iiiium with which 
these two classes ceM>rate the union of thought and 
handicraft Multitudes press in, or are carried in to 
the marriage feast, and a new eia of society has be- 
gun. The temporary glorj of ease and disgrace of la* 
hour pass away like mountain mists, and the clear 
sublimity of toil grows upon men's sight 

If, in such an era, anew nation begins its career, 
what should be expected from it? 

If the organimaioD cif its society were a matter 
of will : if it had a disposable moral force^ w^fUr 
cable to controHafale oirounmtanees, it is prDfaable 
(hat the new nation would take after all old nar 
tions, and not dare to nake^ perhaps not dream of 
making, the expHctt avowal, that that which had 
ei^er hitherto been a disgrace, -ncoept in the eyes of 
a Yffy few prophets, had now eome out to be a 
dear honO]ur. This would be more, periups, than 
even a company of ten or fifteen milliona of men 
and women would venture to declare, while sack 
words as Quixotic, Revolutionary, Utopian, remain 
OB the tongues which wag the most industrionsly 
in the old world* But, it so happens it is never 
in the poww of a whole nation to meet incofivcn^ 
tioB, and agree what their nraral condition shall be. 
They may agree upon laws for tiie furtherance of 
what is settled to be honourable^ and forllie exclu- 
sion of some of the law-bred cbsgraoes of the oU 
world : but it is not in their power to diapeaae at 
will the subtle radiance of moral glory, any more 
than to dye their scenery with rainbow hnes be- 
cause they have got hold of a prism. Moral per- 
suasions grow out of preceding circiimBtanees, as 
institutions do; and conviction is not communica- 
ble where the evidence is not of a communicable 
kind« The advantage of the new nation over 
tile old will be no more than that its individual 
members are more open to conviction, from beii^ 
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more accessible to evidenee, leifs bo^^nedwith 
antique fonns and institutioDSy aud partial privi- 
legf(99 so called. '^Fhe result virill parobably be tbat 
some members of the uew society will follow the 
aacient fashion of considerii^g work a humiliation ; 
whiles upon the whole> labour will be more honour- 
ed than It has ever been before. 

America is in the singular position of being 
ne^ly equally divided between a lowdegrpe of the 
andent barbarism in relation to labour, and a high 
degree of the modern enlightenment. Wherever 
.Uiere is a servile class, work is considered a dia- 
^ace, unless it bears, some other nam^, and is of 
an exclusive character. In the free States, labour 
is paore really and heartily honoured, than^ perhaps^ 
in any •ther- part of the . civilised world. The 
most exU*aordiuary, and least pleasant circumstance 
in the case is tha^ while the south ridicules and 
despises the north for. what is its very highest hor 
npur, the north feels somewhat uneasy and sore 
luider the contempt It is true that it is from ne- 
cessity that every man there works ; but, whatever 
l)e the cause, the (ict is a noble one, worthy of 
all rejoicing: and it were to be wished that the 
north could readily and serenely, at aU times, and 
in disregard of all jibes,' admit the foct, as matter for 
thankfulness, that there every man works for his 
brf^ad with his own head and bands. 

How do the two parties in reaUty spend their 
daysr 

In the north, the children all go to school, and 
work there, more or less. As they grow up, they part 
off into the greatest variety of emplovments. The 
vouths must, withoutexceptibn, work bard; or they 
had better drown themselves. Whether they are 
to be lawyers, or otherwise professional ; or mer- 
chants, manufsu^turers^ farmers^ pr citizens, they 
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'have everythitig to do for themselves. A verylaree 
Jfoportion of them have, while leatniTig their fe- 
ture busbess, to earn the means of learning. Therfe 
is much manual labour in the country coUegei*^ 
ttiuch teaching in the vacations done by students. 
1\Iany a great man in Congress was seen in his 
boyhood leading his Other's horses to water; and^ 
% nis youtih, Riding- the plough ita bis fktfaer's 
Sdd. There is probably hardly a man in New 
l^ngland who cannot ride, drive, and tend his own 
liQiie ; scarcely a clergyman, lawyer, ot phy8icta|!, 
Twho, if deprived of his profession, could not sup** 
Y)ort himself by manual labour. Nor, on tfie other 
nand, is there any fitrmer or citizen who is tidt^ 
more or less, a student and thinker. Not only lire 
all capable of discharging their political dutr ^f 
)Belf-goyemment ; but all have somewhat 'idealm«l 
their life. All have looked abroad, at least so fi(r 
as to understand the foreign relations of their own 
country : most, I beKeve, have gone ftirther, and 
can contemplate the foreign relations of their own 
being. Som^ one great idnd, at least, lias dmost 
^very individual entered into s y m pa thy with; 
ISome divine, or politician, or poet, who has ddried 
the spirit out beyond the circle of home, State^ and 
(^outitry, into the ideal world. It is even possiUe 
to trace, in the conversation of some who have the 
least leisure for reading, the influence of some ^ne 
of the rich ssqrhigs, the diamonds and pearls wliicQ 
have dropped from the lips of genius, to shine in 
the hearts of all humanity. Some one such raying 
may be petic^iVed to have moulded the thoughts, 
^ano shaped the idmB, and become the under-cor- 
Vent of the whole life of a thinking and labouritrg 
Inan. Such sayings being hackneyed signifies 
nothing, while tne Individoals blessed by them So 
^ot know it^ and hoM them in their inmost hearts. 



UBvexed by beariog them echoed by carelesi^ 
tongues. ^^ Am I not a man and a brother?-' 
^ Happy tbe man whose wish and care," &e.^ ^' The 
breaking waves dashed high," &c. (Mrs. Hemans'% 
Landittg'of the PUgrimt,) '^ What shadows we ire, 
aKKl what shadows we pure^ue," ( Burke) -Hthese ara 
aoH»e of the words which, sinking deep into the 
heapla of. busy m^, spring up m a harvest <4 
Aeughto and acts. 

tTbereare ^. few young m^Of e^qemed the least 
hmpy members ot the oocoiBunity, who inberil^ 
wealth. The time will cooae» when d>e society ^ 
somewhat 4>lder» when it will be understood. t^at 
^peaUh 9eed not preclude work: but at presentr 
^ere^iM Ho individuals ^otorlorn, in the northeii^ 
S(Mkee, lui yo^ung men of fortune. Men who hay# 
diown energy and skill in working their way in 
80(96^ are preferred for political representatives: 
Ihere is no scientific or literary ckaa, for sueti 
individuals to fall into: all the worid is busy 
around themi and they are reduced to the predii 
eattMDt, unhappily the most dreaded of all m the 
United States, of standing alone. Their metho<^ 
ijierefore^ is to spend their money as fa^t as posr 
•ible, and begin the world Uke oth^ men. I 
am stating this as matter of &ct ; not as bein^ 
reasonable and right 

As for the women of the northern States, most 
have the blessing of wtn-k, though not of the ex- 
tent and variety which will hereafter be seen to be 
necessary for the happiness of their lives. AH 
married women, except the ladies of rich mer- 
chants and others, are liable to have their handa 
fell of household occupation, from the uncertaint](^ 
cf domestic service; a topic to be refen'cd t^ 
hereafter. Women who do not marry have, in 
many instances, to work for their support ; and, ob 
will be shown in another connexion, under peculiar 
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disadvantages. Work, on the whole, may be con-* 
sidered the rule, arid vacuity the exception.* 

What Is life in the slave States, m respect of 
work ? 

There are two classes, the servile and the im* 
perious, between whom there is a great gulf fixed. 
The servile class has not even the benefit of hearty 
toil. No solemn truths sink down into them, to 
cheer their hearts, stimulate their minds, and nerve 
tiheir hands. Their wretched lives are passed be-^ 
^een an utter debasement of the will, and a ooo^ 
fiict of the will with external force. 

The other elass is in circumstances as unfJEir 
Tourable as the least happy order of persons in the 
old world. The means of educating children axe 
so meagref that young people begin life under 

* In testimony of tlie fact that the working people of this re* 
Ifion are thinkers too, 1 subjoin « note written by the wife of a 
«riUi^e mecbanic. who is a fair s|ieciinen of her olass. 

** SiK, — Nothing but a consciousness of my own incompetency 
to form a just opinion on a question of such magnitude, and one 
too which inrolves oonsequencea as remote from my perseoal ob*^ 
«Brvation« as the immediate, or gradual emaacipatioo of the sbirei, 
has, for some time, prevented my being an acknowledged abo- 
litionist. With the Divine precepts before me, which require as 
to love our neighbour as ourselves, and ' whatsoever we wouid 
that othera should do to us,' etc. etc., instructed and Sdmonished 
too by the feelings of common humanity, I cannot hesitate to pro- 
nounce the systen^ of slavery an outrageous violation of the re> 
quirements of God, and'a lawless and cruel invasion of the rights 
of our fellow men. In this view of it, I am not able to undei^ 
stand how it can be persisted in, without setting at defiance the 
dictates of reason and conscience, and what isofmore importance, 
the uncompromising authority of Scripture, the arguments of wise 
and talented men to the contrary, notwithstanding. The moat 
superficial observer cannot fail to discern, in the universal interest 
and agitation, which prevail on this subject, a prelude to some 
mighty revolution. .If this ' war of words* is the vntru that will 
'precede or accompany it, I shall be happily disappointed. With 
these feelings, sir, you will readily believe the assurance, that I 
have been greatly interested, and instructed, in reading the mild, 
«omprehensive, intelligent * lecture,' of your lamented brother." 
^i See Appendix C: an admirable sketch by a resident of 
Chsrleston ,' of the interior of a planter's fami ly. It unconsciously 
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great disadvantages. The vieiouB fuBdamental- 
principle of morals in a slave country, that labour* 
18 disgraceful, taints the infstnt mitd with a staia* 
which is as fatal in the world of spirits as the negiO' 
tinge is at present in the world of society. It 
made my heart ache to hear the Kttle children uo-^ 
consciously uttering thoughts with which no troe- 
religion, no true philosophy can coexist <^ Do you - 
think / shall work 1^ ^ O, you must not touch the 
poker here.^ ** You must not do this or that for 
yourself: the negroes will be offended, and it won't 
do for a lady to do so.** ** Poor thing I she has to 
teach : if she had come here, she might have mar- 
ried a rich man, perhaps." ^ Mamma has so much 
a-year now, so we have not to do our work at 
home, or any trouble. *Tis such a comfort!'*-— 
When children at school call everything that pleases 
them ** gentlemanly,'' and pity all (but slaves) wbo 
have to work, and talk of marrying early fo** ^ 
establishment, it is all over with them. A mure 
hopeless state of degradation can hardly be con- 
ceived o^ however they may ride, and play the 
harp, and sin^ Italian, and teach tbrir slaves what 
they call religion. 

*^ Poor things !" may be said of such, in return. 
They know little, with their horror of work, of 
what awaits them. Theirs is destined to be, if 
their wish of an establishment is fulfilled, a life of 
toil, irksome and unhonoured. They escape the 
name ; but they are doomed to undergo the woret 
of the reality. Their husbands are not to be envied, 
though they do ride on white horses, (the slave's 
highest conception of bliss,) lie down to repose in 
hot weather, and spend their hours between the 
discharge of hospitality and the superintendence 
of their estates ; and the highly honourable and 

h^mn out aU that can be said of the educational eyils of the ezia^ 
Sag atat* of society in the south. 



l$bodem ebarge of public affairs. But the wives 

of aUive*ho)ders are, as they and their husbauds 
4ed$ure^ as m^oh slaves as their negroes. If they 
will sot have everything go to rack and ruin around 
ttem» they must superintend every household ope* 
ratioiiy from the cellar to the garrets : for there is 
i^othiug that slaves can do weU. While the slaves 
9ffe perpetus^y at one^s heels» lolling against the 
bed^posts^ before one rises in the mornli^ standiojg^. 
llj^biBd th^ chairS) leaning on the sofa^ officiously 
tK^dertakingi and invariably spoiling everything, 
that ofie had rather do for one's-self, the smallest 

f)08sible atneont of real service is performed. The 
^y of the- bouse carries her huge bunch of keys*, 
^or every oonsmnable thing must be locked up,) 
and h^S to give out, oa incessant requests, what* 
e^r is wanted for die household. She is for evar 
^perintending, and trying to keep things straight^ 
thout the slightest hope of attaining ap;^thing 
^tf A^ure and comfort. What is there lu re- 
liwie, it the reputation of ease and luxury, which 
Mm compensate for toils and cares of this nature ? 
How much happier must be the lot of a village 
milliner, or of the artisan's wife who sweeps her 
owQ; flaof $, and cooks her husband's dinner, than 
that of tbef planter's lady with twenty slaves to wait 
lipon her ; her sons migrating because work is out 
of the question) and they have not the means to 
Iwy estates; and her daughters with no better 
prospect than marrying, as she has done, to toil as 
sbe does! 

Some few of these ladies are among the strongest- 
minded and most remarkable women I have ever 
kiDown. There are great draw->backs, (as will be 
seen hereafter,) but their mental vigour is occa- 
iionally proportioned to their responsibility. Women 
who have to rule over a barbarous society, (small 
ihough it be,) to make and enforce laws, provide 



for aH the physical wants, and regulate ^ entbe 
habits of a number of persons who ^m in bo in- 
spect take care of themselves, must be strong a^ 
strongly disciplined, if they in any degree disebarge 
this duty. Those who shrink from it become pec- 
haps the weakest women I have aiiy where see& : 
selfishly timid, humbliogly dependent, languid ip 
body, and. with minds of no re«di at al}. The^ 
two extremes are found in the slave States, in thie 
most striking opposition. It i§ worthy of notf , 
that I never found th^e a woman st^-ong enough 
voluntarily to brave the woes of life in the pre- 
sence of slavery ; nor any woman weak enough to 
extenuate the vices of the system; each knowing, 
prior to experience, what those woes and vices 
are. 

There are a few unhappy persons in the slav^ 
States, too few, I believe, to be called a class, whp 
strongly exemplify the consequences of such a 
principle of morals as that work is a disgrace. 
There ape a few, called by the slaves ^^ mea^ 
whites;" signifying whites who work with ti^ 
hands. Where there is a coloured servile clas8» 
whose colour has become a disgrace through their 
servitude, two results are inevitable: that those 
who have the colour without die servitude are 
disgraced among the whites ; and those who have 
the servitude without the colour are as deeply dis- 
graced among the coloured. More intensely than 
white work-people are looked down upon at Port- 
au-Prince, are the " mean whites" despised by the 
slaves of the Carolifias. They make the most, of 
course, of the only opportunity they can ever have 
of doing what they see their superiors do,-— despis- 
ing their fellow-creatures. No inducement would 
be sufficient to bring honest, independent men incto 
the constant presence of double-distilled hatred and 
contempt like this; and the general character of 
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the " mean whites" may ttierefore be anticipated. 
They are ueually men who have no prospect, no 
uhance elsewhere; the lowest of the low. 

When I Bay that no inducement would he suffi- 
taent, I mean no politic inducement. There are 
inducements of the same force as those which drew 
martyrs of old into the presence of savage beasts 
in the amphitheatre, which guided Howard through 
the gloom of prisons, and strengthened Guyon of 
Marseilles to offer himself a certain victim to the 
plague, — there are inducements of such force as 
this which carry down &niilies to dwell in the midst 
of contempt and danger, where everything is lost 
but, — the one object which carries them there. 
" Mean whiles" these friends of the oppressed 
fugitive may be in the eyes of all around them ; 
but how they stand in the eye of One whose thoughts 
are not as our thoughts, may some day be reveded. 
To themselves it is enough that their object is 
^ned. They do not want praise ; they are above 
It: and they have shown that they can do withoat 
empathy. It is enough to coHunend them to their 
own peace of heart. 
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vOUe is not written down in a spirit ef 

'•y*^ thou^ there appears to be a mockerj' 

*^f»' re, when we contrast slavery with the 

«*ht and the rule which are the test of alt 

institutions : — the principles that all m«i 
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are bora firee and eqoal; that ;niler» derive theb 
just powers from the consent of the governed;, and 
the rule of reotprooal justice. This discrepancy 
between principles and practice needs no more 
words. But the institution of slaveiiy exists ; and 
what we have to see is what the morals are of the 
society which is subject to it 

What social virtues are possible in. a society of 
which injustice is the primary characteristic? in a 
society which is divided into two classes, the servile 
and the imperious? 

The most obvious is Mercy. Nowheroy perhaps, 
can more touching exercises of mercy be seen than 
here. It must be remembered that the greater 
number of slave-holders have no other idea than of 
holding slaves. Their Others did it : they them- 
selves have never known the coloured race treated 
otherwise than as inferior beings, bom to work fof 
and to teaze the whites; helpless, improvident, 
open to no higher inducements than indulgence 
and praise; capable of nothing but entire de- 
pendence. The good affections of slave-holders 
like these show themselves in the form of mercy ; 
which is as beautiful to witness as mercy, made a 
substitute for justice, can ever be. I saw endless 
manifestations of mercy, as well as of its opposite, 
llie thoughtfulness of masters, mistresses, and their 
children about, not only the comforts, but the in- 
dulgences of their slaves, was a frequent subject of 
admiration with me. Kind masters are liberal in 
the expenditure of money, and (what is better) of 
thought, in gratifying the whims and fancies of 
^heir negroes. They make large sacrifices occa« 
sionally for the social or domestic advantage of 
their people; and use great forbearance iii the 
exercise of the power conferred upon them by law 
and custom. 
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^ At the tim« whmi tke cbolera WIS ravaging SoQtfi 
Ca^lina^ a wealthy slave-holder there ivfiuwed to 
leave the State, as most of im neighbours were 
imtg. He would not consent to take any farther 
eai(6 of hknself than riding to ar distance from his 
plantation (then overrun by the disease) to sleep. 
All day he was among his slaves : nursing them 
with bis own hands ; putting them into the bath, 
^ring them medicine himself, and cheering their 
spirits by his presence and his care. He saved 
them almost alL No one will suppose this one of 
the ordinary cases where a master has his slaves 
taken care of as property, not as men. Sordid 
considerations of that kind must have given way 
before the terrors of the plague. A hr higher 
strength than that of self-interest was necessary to 
carry this gentleman through such a work as this; 
and it was no other than mercy. 

Again r — a young man, fiill of the southern prid^ 
bne of whose aims is to have as great a display of 
negroes as possible, married a yoimg lady who^ 
soon after her marriage, showed an imperious and 
cruel temper towards her slaves. Her husband 
gently remonstrated. She did not mend* He 
warned her, that he would not allow beings, for 
whose comfort he was responsible, to be oppressed; 
and that, if she compelled him to it, he would de- 
prive her of the power she misused. Still she did 
not mend. He one day came and told her that he 
bad sold all his domestic slaves, for their own sakes. 
he told her that he would always give her money 
enough to hire free service, when it was to be had; 
and that when it was not, he would cheerfully bear, 
and help her to bear, the domestic inconveniences 
which must arise from their having no servants. 
He kept his word. It rarely happens that free 
service can be hired ; and this proud gentleman 
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aansts bis wife's labours with bis own bands ; and 
(what is more) endures with all chseifiilness the 
ignominy of having no slaves. 

Nothing struck me more than the patience of 
slave-owners. In this virtue they probaoly surpass 
the whole christian world ; — I mean in their patience 
with their slaves ; for one cannot much praise their 
patience with the abolitionists, or with the tariff; 
or in some other cases of political vexation. When 
I considered how they love to be called ^< fiery 
southerners^'' I could not but marvel at their mild 
forbearance under the hourly provocations to which 
they are liable in their homes.* It is found that 
such a degree of this virtue can be obtained only 
by long habit* Persons from New England 
France, or England, becoming slave-holders, are 
found to be the most severe masters and mistresses, 
however good their tempers may always have ap- 
peared previously. They cannot, like the native 
proprietor, sit waiting half an hour for the second 
course^ or see everything done in the worst pos- 
sible manner; their rooms dirty, their properly 
wasted, their plans frustrated, their infants slightec^ 
themselves deluded by artifices, — they cannot, like 
the native proprietor, endure all this unruffled. It 
seems to me that every slave-holder^s temper is 
subjected to a discipline which must either ruin or 
perfect it While we know that many tempers are 
thus ruined, and must mourn for the unhappy 
creatures who cannot escape from their tyranny, it 

* I went witb a lad j in whose house I was staying to dine, one 
Sunday, on a neighbouring estate. Her huahand happened not fo 
be with us, as he had to ride iu another direction. The carriage 
was ordered for eight in the eveniog. It drew up to the door at 
six ; and the driver, a slave, sai^ his master had sent bim, and 
begged we would go home directly. We did so, and found my 
host very much surprised to see us home so early. The message 
was a fiction of the slave's, who wanted to get his horses put up, 
that he might enjoy his Sunday evening. His nuister and mis* 
trsis lauglMd, and took no further notice. 
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is evident^ on the other hand, that manjr tempen 
are to be met with whic;h shoulit shame down and 
silence for ever the irritability of some whose daily 
life is passed under circumstances of ctHnparative 
ease. 

This mercf, Indulgence, patience, was often 
pleaded to me in defence of the system, or in ag- 
gravation of the foults of intractable slaves. The 
follacy of this is so gross as not to need exposure 
anywhere but on the spot. I was heart>4ick of 
being told of the ingratitude of slaves, and weary of 
explaining that indulgence can never atone for in- 
jury : that the extremest pampering, for a life-time, 
IS no equivalent for rights withheld, no repara- 
tioD for irreparable injustice. What are the greatest 
possible amounts of finery, evreetmeats, dances, 
gratuities, and kind words and looks, in exchange 
for political, social, and domestic existence? for 
body and spirit? Is it not true that the life is 
more than meat, and the body than raiment i* 

This fallacious plea was urged upon me by three 
different persons, esteemed enhghtened and reli 
gious, in relation to one case. 'I'he case was ^lis. 
A lady of fortune carried into her husband's estar- 
bllshment, when she married, several slaves, and 
among them a girl two years younger than herself 
who had been brought up under her, and who was 
employed as her own maid. The little slaves are ao- 
customed to play freely with the children of the fa- 
mily — a practice which was lauded to me, but which 
never had any beauty in my eyes, seeing, as I did, 
the injury to the white children from unrestricted 
intercourse with the degraded race, and looking for- 
~"~' "'' ' did to the time when they must separate 

«rvile and imperious. Mrs. had been 

,' indulgent lo this girl, having allowed 
and opportunity fur religious and other 
m, and tavoured her in every way. One 
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night, when the girl was undreBsii^ her, the ladjr 
expressed her fondness for her, and said, among 
other things : ^ When I die you shall he free f — a 
dangerous thing to say to a slave only two yean 
younger than hersel£ In a short time the lady 
was taken ill, — ^with a strange^ mysterious illness, 
which no doctor could alleviate. One of her friends, 
who suspected foul play, took the sufferer entirely 
under her own charge, when she seemed to be 
dying. She revived ; and as soon as she was weU 
Plough to have a will of her own again, would be 
waited on by no one but her favourite slave. She 
grew worse. She alternated thus, for some time, 
according as she was under the care of this slave 
or of her friend. At last, the friend excluded from 
her chamber every one but the physicians : took in 
the medicines at the room door frt)m the hands 
of the slave, and locked them up. They were 
all analysed by a physician, and arsenic found 
in every one of them. The lady partially reco- 
vered; but I was shocked at the traces of suffering 
in her whole appearance. The girPs guilt was 
brought clearly home to her. There never was a 
case of more cruel, deliberate intention to murder. 
If ever slave deserved the gallows, (which ought to 
be questionable to the most decided minds,) this 
girl did. What was done ? The lady was tender* 
hearted, and could not bear to have her hanged. 
This was natural enough ; but what did she there- 
fore do ? keep her under her own eye, that she 
might at least poison nobody else, and perhaps be 
touched and reclaimed by the clemency of the per- 
son she would have murdered? No. The lady 
sold her. 

I was actually called upon to admire the lady's 
conduct ; and was asked whether the ingratitude of 
the girl was not inconceivable, and her hypocrisy 
too ; for she used to lecture her mistress and her 
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tmstrest's Mends hr faeing to irrelijgiotiB as t^ go 
to parties oh Saturday nigfats, when they should 
have been preparing their minds for Sunday* Was 
not the hypocrisy <rf the girl inconceivable? and 
^ ingratitude for her mistress's favours? No. The 
girl had no other idea of neligion, — could bare no 
other than that it consists in observance^ and* 
^ked as Ae was, her wickedness could not be 
called ingratitude, for she was more injured than 
Isivoured, after alL All indulgences that could be 
heaped upon her were still less than her due, and 
her mistress remained infinitely her debtor. 

Little can be said of the purity of manners of the 
whites of the south ; but there is purity. Some 
few examples of domestic £klelity may be found : 
few enough, by the confession of residents on the 
spot ; but those individuals who have resisted tibe 
contagion of the vice amidst which they dwell are 
pure. Every man who resides on his plantation 
may have his harem, and has every inducement of 
custom, and of pecuniary gain,* to tempt him to 
the common practice. Those who, notwithstanding, 
keep their homes undefiled may be considered as 
of incorruptible purity. 

Here, alas! ends my catalogue of the virtues 
which are of possible exercise by slave-holders to* 
wards their labourers. The inherent injustice of 
the system extinguishes all others, and nourishes 
a whole harvest of false morals towards the rest of 
society. 

The personal oppression of the negroes is the 
grossest vice which strikes a stranger in the coun- 
try. It can never be otherwise when human beings 
are wholly subjected to the will of other human 
beings, who are under no other external control 

* The law declares that the children of slaves are to follow tfad 
fortunes of the mother. Hence the practice of planteri seUiAg 
gad bequeathing Uieir owh chiidren. 
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than the law which forbids' killing and maiming; — 
a law which it i^ difficult to enforce in indivklual 
cases. A fine slave was walking about in Colum-* 
bia. South Carolina, when I was there, nearly help- 
less and useless from the following causes* His 
master was fond of him, and the slave enjoyed the 
rare distinction, of never having been floggra. One 
day, his master's child, supposed to be under his 
care at the time, fell down and hurt itsell The 
master flew into a passion, ordered the slave to be 
instantly flogged, and would not bear a single word 
the man had to say. As soon as the floggmg was 
0ver» the slave w^t into tiie back yard, where there 
was an axe and a block, imd struck off the upper 
half of his right hand. He went and held up the 
bleeding hand before his master, saying, ^^ Ycu 
have mortiied me, so I have made myseu useless 
Now you must maintain me as long as I live." It 
pame out that the child had been under the charge 
of another person. 

Thete are, as is well known throu^out the 
country, houses in the free States which are open 
to fugitive slaves^ and where they are concealed 
till the search for them is over. I know some of 
die secrets of such places ; and can mention two 
cases, among many, of runaways, which show how 
iMurriUe is toe tyranny which the slave system au- 
thorises men to inflict on each other. A negro had 
found his way to one of these friendly houses ; and 
had been so skilfully concealed, that repeated 
searches by his master, (who had followed for the 
purpose of recovering him,) and by constables, had 
been in vain. After three weeks of this se- 
clusion, the negro became weary, and entreated of 
bis host to be permitted to look out of the window. 
His host strongly advised him to keep quiet, as it 
was pretty certain that his master had not given 
him up. When the host had left him, however, the 
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negro came out of his hiding-place, and went to the 
window. He met the eye of his master, who was 
looking up from the street. The poor slave was 
ohliged to return to his bondage. 

A young negress had escaped in like manner 5 
was in like manner concealed ; and was alarmed by 
constables, under the direction of her master, en- 
tering the house in pursuit of her, when she had 
had reason to believe that the search was over. She 
flew up stairs to her chamber in the third story, and 
drove a heavy article of furniture against the door. 
The constables pushed in, notwithstanding, and the 
girl leaped from the window into l^e paved siteet 
Her master looked at her as she lay, declared she 
would never be good for anything again, and went 
back into the south. The poor creature, her body 
bruised, and her limbs fractured, was taken up, and 
kindly nursed ; and she is now maintained m Bos- 
ton, in her maimed condition, by the charity of 
some ladies there. 

The following story has found its way into the 
northern States (as few such stories do) from the 
circumstance that a New Hampshire family are 
t;oncemed in it. It has excited due horror wher- 
ever it is known ; and it is to be hoped that it will 
lead to the exposure of more facts of the same 
kind, since it is but too certain that they are 
common. 

A New Hampshire gentleman went down into 
Louisiana, many years ago, to take a plantation. 
He pursued the usual method ; borrowmg money 
largely to begin with, paying high interest, and 
clearing off his debt, year by year, as his crops 
were sold. He followed another custom there; 
taking a Quadroon wife : a mistresi^ in the eye of 
the law, since there can be no legal marriage be- 
tween whites and persons of any degree of colour : 
but, in nature and in reason, tlie woman be todk 
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humB was his wife. She was a weH-principledy 
amiable, well-educated woman; and they lived 
happily together for twenty years. She had only 
the slightest possible tinge of colour. Knowing 
the law that the children of slaves are to follow 
the fortunes of the mother, she warned her hus- 
band that she was not free, an ancestress having 
been a slave, and the legal act of manumissioii 
having never been performed. The husband pro^ 
mised to look to it: but neglected it At the end 
of twenty years, one died, and the otiier shortly 
followed, leaving daughters ; whether two or tbree^ 
I have not been able to ascertain with positive 
cei:tainty; but I have reason to beKeve diree^ of 
the ages of fifteen, seventeen, and eighteen : beait- 
tifiil girls, with no perceptible mulatto tinge. The 
brother of their father came down from New 
Hampshire to settle the affiurs : and be supposedy 
as every one else did, that the deceased bad been 
wealthy. He was pleased with his nieces, and 
promised to carry them back with him into New 
Hampshire, and (as they were to all appearance 
perfectly white) to introduce them into the society 
which by education they were fitted for. It a&* 
peared, however, that their fiither had died insol- 
vent The deficiency was very small : but it was 
necessary to make an inventory of the efiects, to 
deliver to the creditors. This was done by the 
brother, — ^the executor. Some of the creditors 
called on him, and complained that he had not de- 
livered in a faithful inventory. He declared he 
had. No : the number of slaves was not accurately 
set down: he had omitted the daughters. The 
executor was overwhelmed with horror, and asked 
time for thought He went round among the cre- 
ditors, appealing to their mercy: but they answered 
that these young ladies were ^^a first-rate article^" 
too valuable to be relinquished* He next offered, 
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(though be htd himadf six children, and very little 
money,) all he had for the redemption of his 
nieces; alleging that it was more than they would 
bring in the market for house or field labour. 
This was refused with scorn. It was said that 
there were other purposes for which the girls would 
bring more than for field or house labour. The 
,uncle was in despair, and felt strongly tempted to 
wish their death rather than their surrender to 
such a &te afi was before them. He told them, 
abruptly, what was their prospect He declares 
that he never before beheld human grief; never 
before heard the voice of anguish. They never 
ate, nor dept, nor separated from each otner, till 
ihe day when they were taken into the New Or- 
leans slave-market There they were sold, sepa^- 
lately, at high prices, for the vilest of purposes : 
and where eadi is gone, no one kaow& They are, 
for the preseat, lost But they will arise to the 
light in the day of retribution* 

It is a common boast in the ^putb that there is 
lees viee in their cities than in those of the north. 
This can never, as a matter of buct, have been as- 
tKartained; as the proceedings of slave households 
kte^ or may be, a secret: and in the north, what 
licentiousness there is msw he detected. But such 
Comparisons are bad. Let any one look at the 
positive licentiousness of the south, atd declare i^ 
In such a state of society, there can be any security 
for domestic purity and peace. The Quadroon 
connexions in New Orleans are all but universal, 
as I was assured on the spot by ladies who cannot 
be mistaken. The history of such connexions is a 
melancholy one : but it ought to be made known 
while there are any who boast of the superior mo- 
rals of New Orleans, im account of the decent 
quietness of the streets and theatres. 

The Quadroon girls of New Orleans are brought 
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up by flieir mothers to he what tjiey ha^e been ; 
tne mistresses of white gentlemen. The boys are 
some of them sent to France ; some placed on land 
in the back of the State ; and some are sold in Ihe 
slave-market They marry women of a somewhat 
darker colour than their own ; the women of their 
own colour objecting to them, ** ils sont si degou'*' 
tants !" The girls are highly educated, externally, 
and are, probably, as beautiful and accomplished a 
set of women as can be found. Every young man 
early selects one, and establishes her in one of- 
those pretty and peculiar houses, whole rows of 
which m^ be seen in the Remparts* The 
ooimexion now and then lasts for life: usually 
for several years. In the latter case, when the 
time comes for the gentleman to take a white wife,- 
die dreadful news reaches his Quadroon partner, 
either' by « letter entitling her to call the house 
and fdmlture her own, or by the newspaper which 
announces his marriage. The Quaoroon ladies 
are rarely or never known to form a second con-* 
nexion. Many commit suicide : more die broken- 
hearted. Some men continue the connexion after 
marriage. Every Quadroon woman believes that 
her partner will prove an exception to ttie rule of 
desertion. Every white lady believes that her hxm^ 
band has been an exception to the rule of seduction. 
What security for domestic purity and peace 
there can be where every man nas had two con- 
nexions, one of which must be concealed ; and two 
fiimilies, whose existence must not be known to 
each other J where the conjugal relation begins in 
tre^rchery, and must be carried on with a heavy 
secret in the husband's breast, no words are needed 
to explain. If this is the system which is boasted 
of as a purer than ordinary state of morals, what is 
to be thought of the ordinary state? It can only 
be hoped that the boast is an empty one. 
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There is no occa^uon to explain the mjnn^emenl 
of the female slaves on estates where the object is to 
rear as many as possible^ like stock, for the south- 
ern market : nor to point out the boundless licen*, 
tiousness caused by tne practice : a practice which 
wrung from the wife of a planter, in the bitterness 
of her heart, the declaratimi that a planter's wife 
was only " the chief .slave of the harem." Mr, 
Madison avowed that the licentiousnesfs of Vir- 
ginian plantations stopped just short of destruction;, 
and that it was understpod that the female slaves 
were to become mothers at fifteen. 

A gentleman of the highest character, a southern 
planter, observed, in conversation with a friendf* 
that little was known, out of bounds, of the reasons 
of the new laws by which emancipation was made so 
difficult as it is. He said that the very general con- 
nexion of white gentlemen with their female slaves., 
introduced a mulatto r^u^ whose numbers would, 
become dangerous, if.the affecticms of their white 
parents were permitted to render them, free. The. 
Ubertv of emancipating them was therefore abor 
lished, while that of selling them remained. There 
are persons who weakly trust to the ioroe of. the 
parental affection for putting an end to slavery, 
when the aipalgamation of the races shall have 
gone so far as to involve a sufficient number ! I 
actually heard this from the lipa of a clergyman in 
the south. Yet these planters, who sell Uieir own 
offspring to fill their purses, who have such off- 
sprmg for the sake of filling their purses, dare to 
raise the cry of ^'amalgamation'' against the abo- 
litionists of the north, not one of whom has, as far 
as evidence can show, conceived the idea of a mix- 
ture of the races. It is from the south, where this 
mixture is hourly encouraged, that the canting and 
groundless reproach has come. I met with no 
oandid southerner who was not full of shame at the 
Tnonstrous hypocrisy. 
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It is well known that the most savage Tiokitices 
that are now heard of in the world take plaee in 
the southern and western States of America* 
Burning alive, cutting the heart out, and sticking 
it on the point of a knife, and other such diabolical 
deeds, the result of the deepest hatred of which 
the human heart is capable, are heard of only there* 
The frequency of such deeds is a matter of dispute, 
which time will settle.* The existence of such 
deeds is a matter of no dispute. Whether two or 
twenty such deeds take place in a year, their per* 
petration testifies to the existence of such hatred 
as alone could prompt diem* There is no doubt 
in my mind as to the immediate causes of such 
outrages. They arise out of the licentiousness of 
manners. The negro is exasperated by being de^ 
prived of his wife, — by being sent out of' the way 
that his master may take possession of his homo. 
He stabs his milster ; or, if he cannot fiittl his de- 
sire of vengeance, he is a dangerous person, an 
object of vengeance in return, and destined to som« 
cruel fate, n the negro attempts to retaliate, ami 
defile the master's home, the iaggots are set ahgfat 
about him. Much that is dreadful ensues Irom 
the negro being subject to toil and the lash: 
but I am confident that the licentiousness ol the 
masters is the proximate cause of society in 1^ 
south and 6outh-west being in stK^ a state l^at no^ 
thing else is to be looked for than its being chssolved 
into its elements, if man does not soon cease to be 
called the property of man. This dissolution wiU 
never take place through the insurrection of the 
negroes ; but by the natural operation of vice* 
But the process of demoralisati^ will be stopped, 
I have no doubt, before it readies that point 

* I knew of the death of four men hj Bummary baming alire, 
within thirteen months of my Tesidenee in the United States. 
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There 19 bo reason to Apprehend serioiis ]n8urre<v 
tion ; for the n^^roes are too degraded to act lat 
oooeert, or to stand firm before the terrihle &ce of 
the wbke fl^an. Like all, deeply-injured classes of 
persottfii they are desperate and cruel, on occasiony 
kindly as their nature is; but as a class, &ey have 
no courage. The voioe of a white, even of a lady^ 
if it were authoritative^ would make a wb(de regi^ 
inent of febelUous slaves throw down their arns 
and flee. Poison is the weapon that suits them 
best: then. the knife, in moments of exasperation^ 
They will never take the field, unless led on bj 
bee blacks. Deapers^e as the state of society is^ 
it will b^ rectified, probably, without blpodshedL . 

It may be said th£^ it is doiog an injustice to 
dte extreme cases of vice as indicadons of the staJte 
of society. I do not think so, as kmig as such 
cases are so common as to strike, the ebservaction of 
a mere paasing strainer; to say notbiqg of thisir 
incojnpatibility with a decent and orderly fnlfilmenf 
of the social relations. Let us, however, «ee wbaj: 
is the very best state oi things. Let us take ih^ 
words and deeds of some of the moat religious, ror 
fined, and amiable members of society. It was 
this aspect of affiurs which grieved me more, if 
jpossiblc^ than the stormjer one which I have pre^ 
aented. The coarsening and hardening of mind 
and numners amo^g the best ; the blunting of the 
moral sense among the most conscientious, gave 
me mone pain than the stabbing, poisoning, and 
burning. A few examples which will need no 
oommenl^ will suffice. 

Two ladies, the distinguishing ornaments of a 
very superior society in the south, are trnly wvt 
happy about slavery, and opened their, hearts fr^ly 
to me upon the ^ef which it caused them, —the 
perfect curse which they found it They need no 
enlightening ^n <thi% nor .a^y stimulus to acg^u^ 
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tbeiQselves as well ad their unhappy circumstances 
allow. They one day pressed me for a declaration 
of what I should do in their situation. I replied 
that I would give up everything, go away with my 
slaves, settle them, and stay by tiiiem in some free 
place. I had said, among other things, that I dare 
not stay there, — on my own account, — ^from moral 
eonsiderations. ^ What, not if you had no slaves ?* 
« No/' « Why ?' " I could not trust myself to 
live where I must constantly witness the exerdse 
of irresponsible power.'* Tney made no reply at 
the moment: but each found occasion to tell me, 
some days afterwards, that she had been struck to 
the heart by these words: the consideration I 
mentioned having never occurred to her before I 

Madame Lalaurie, the person who was mobbed 
at New Orleans, on account of her fiendish cruelty 
to her slaves, — a crilelty so excessive as to compel 
the belief thaib she was mentally deranged, though 
her derangement could have taken such a direction 
nowhere but in a slave country ; — this person was 
described to me as having been <^ very pleasant to 
whites.'' 

A common question put to me by amiable ladies 
was, "Do not ypu find the slaves generally very 
happy ^ They never seemed to have been asked, 
or to have asked themselves, the question with 
which I replied: — "Would you be happy with 
their means r' 

One sultrv morning, I was sitting with a friend, 
who was givin^g me au manner of information about 
her husband's slaves, both in the field and house; 
how she fed and clothed them ; what indulgences 
they were allowed ; what their respective capabi- 
lities were; and so forth. While we were talking, 
one of the house-slaves passed us. I observed that 
she appeared superior to all the rest; to which my 
friend assented. " She is A.'s wife ?* said I. " We 

VOL. II. o 
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call her A/s wife, but she has never been married 
to him. A. and she came to my husband, five years 
ago, ajid asked him to let them marry: but he 
could not aUow it, because he had not made up his 
mind whether to sell A. ; and he hates parting hus- 
band and wife.'* " How many diildren have tibey ?* 
** Four." ** And they are not married yet V " No; 
my husband has never been able to let them 
marry. He certainly will not sell her: and he 
has not determined vet whether he shall sell A.'' 

Another friend told me the following story. B. 
was the best slave in her husband's possession. B, 
fell in love with C, a pretty girl, on a neighbour^ 
ing estate, who was purchased to be B.'s wife. C's 
temper was jealous and violent ; and she was always 
fancying that B. showed attention to other girls. 
Her master warned her to keep her temper, or she 
should be sent away. One day, when the master 
was dming out, B. came to him, trembUng, and re- 
lated that C. had, in a fit of jealousy, aimed a blow 
at his head with an axe, and nearly struck him. 
The master went home, and told C. that her tem- 
per could no longer be borne with, and she must 
go. He offered her the choice of being sold to a 
trader, and carried to New Orleans, or of being sent 
to field labour on a distant plantation. She preferred 
being sold to the trader ; who broke his promise of 
taking her to New Orleans, and disposed of her to 
a neighbouring proprietor. C. kept watch over her 
husband, declaring that she would be the death of 
any girl whom B. might take to wife. " And so^'' 
said my informant, '^ poor B. was obliged to walk 
about in single blessedness for some time ; till, last 
summer, happily^ C. died." — " Is it possible," said f^ 
^< that you pair and part these people like brutes V 
— The lady looked surprised, and asked what else 
could be done. 

One day at dinner, when two slaves were stand- 
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ing behind our chkirs, the lady of the house was 
telling me a ludicrous story, in which a former slave 
t)f hers was one of the personages, serving as a butt 
^ on the question of complexion. She seemed to recoil 
lect that slaves were listening; for she piit in> ^^ D. 
was an excellent boy,'' '(the term for male slaves of 
every age.) ** We respected him V617 highly as an 
€xceillent boy. We respected hun dmost as much 
^ if he had been a white. But, &c- *' 

A southern lady, of fair reputation for refine- 
ment and cultivation, told the following story in the 
bearing of a company, among whom were somq 
friends of mine. She spoke with ob^ous uncon* 
sciousness that she was saying anything remark* 
able: indeed such unconsciousness was proved by 
her telling the story at alL She had possessed a 
very pretty mulatto girl, of whom she declared her- 
self fond. A young man came to stay at her house, 
and fell in love with the girl. « She came to me," 
said the lady, " for protection ; which I gave her." 
The young man went away, but after some weeks, 
returned, saying he was so much in love with the 
girl that he could not live without her. " I pitied 
tike young man,^ concluded the lady; <^so I sold the 
girl to him for ], 500 dollars." 

I repeatedly heard the preaching of a remarkably 
liberal man, of a free and kindly spirit, in the south. 
His last sermon, extempore, was from the text 
^ Cast all your care upon him, for He careth for 
you." The preacher told us, among other things, 
that God cares for all,— -for the meanest as well as 
the mightiest. ** He cares for that coloured per- 
son," said he, pointing to the gallery where the peo- 
ple of colour sit, — " he caires for that coloured 
person as well as for the wisest and best of you 
whites." This was the most wanton insult I had 
ever seen offered to a human being ; and it was with 
difficulty that I refrained from walking out of the 
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church. Yet no one present to whom I afterwaxdv 
spoke of it seemed able to comprehend the wrong. 
^ Well r said they : *' does not God care for me 
floured people V 

Of course^ in a society where things like these 
are said and done by its choicest members, there is 
aprevalent unconsaousness of the existing wrong; 
Tne* daily and hourly plea is of good intentions to«- 
wards the slaves ; of innocence under the aspersioat 
of foreigners^ lliey are as sincere in the belief that 
they are injured as their visitors are cordial in their 
detestation of the morals of slavery. Such uncon« 
sciousness of the milder degrees of impurity and 
injustice as enables ladies and clergymen of the 
highest character to speak and act as I have re« 
latedy is a sufficient evidence of the prevalent gross- 
ness of morals. One remarkable indication of such 
blindness was the almost universal mention of 
the state of the Irish to me, as a worse case than 
American slavery. I never attempted, of course, to 
vindicate the state of Ireland : but 1 was surprised 
to find no one able, till put in the way, to see the 
distinction between political misgovemment and 
personal slavery: between exasperating a people 
by political insult, and possessing them, Uke brutes^ 
for pecuniary profit The unconsciousness of guilt 
is the worst of symptoms, where there are means of 
light to be bad. I shall have to speak hereafter of 
the state of religion throughout the country. It is 
enough here to say that i^ with the law of liberty 
and the gospel of peace and purity within their 
bands, the innabitauts of the south are unconscious 
of the low state of the morals of society, such blind- 
ness proves nothing so much as how far that 
which is highest and purest may be confounded with 
what is lowest and foulest, when once the fatal at- 
tempt has been entered upon to make them co-exist. 
From their co-existence, one farther step may be 
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tftken ; and in the south has been taken ; the mak^ 
ing the high and pure a sanction for the low and 
foul. Of this, more hereafter. 

The degradation of the women is so obvious a 
consequence of the evils disclosed above, that the 
painful subject need not be enlarged on. By the 
degradation of women, I do not mean to imply any 
doubt of the purity of their manners. There are 
reasons, plain enough to the observer, why their 
manners should be even peculiarly pure. They are 
all married young, from their being out-numbered 
by the other sex : and there is ever present an un* 
fortunate servile class of their own sex to serve'the 
purposes of licentiousness, so as to leave them un- 
temgted; Their, degradation arises, not from their 
own conduct, but from that of all other parties about 
them. Where the generality of men carry secrets 
which their wives must be the last to know ; where 
the busiest and itiore engrossing concerns of life 
must wear one aspect to the one sex, and another to 
the other, there is an end to all wholesome confi- 
dence and S3rmpathy, and woman sinks to be the 
ornament of her husband's house, the domestic 
manager of his establishment, instead of being his 
all-sufficient friend. I am speaking not only of 
what I suppose must necessarily be ; but of what I 
have actually seen. I have seen, with heart-sorrow, 
the kind politeness, the gallantry, so insufficient to 
the loving heart, with which the wives of the south 
are treated by their husbands. I have seen the 
horror of a woman's having to work, — to exert the 
faculties which her Maker gave her; — the eager- 
ness to ensure her unearned ease and rest; the 
deepest insult which can be offered to an intelligent 
and conscientious woman. I know the tone of con* 
versation which is adopted towards women ; different 
in its topics and its style from that which any man 
would dream of offering to any other man. I have 
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heard the boast of the chivakous consideratioo io 
which women are held throughout their woman's 
paradise; and seen something of the anguish o£ 
crushed pride, of the conflict of bitter feelings with 
whieb such boasts have been listened to by those 
whose aspirations teach them the hoUowness of the 
system. The gentlemen are sdl the while unaware 
that women are not treated in the best possible 
manner among them: and they will remain dius 
blind as long as licentious intercourse with the 
lowest of the sex unfits them for appreciating the 
highest Whenever their society shall take rank 
according to moral rather than pnysical considerar 
tions ; whenever they shall rise to crave sympathy 
in the real objects of existence ; whenever they shall 
begin to inquire what human life is, and wherefore^, 
and to reverence it accordingly, they will humble 
themselves in shame for their abuse of the right of 
the strongest; for those very arrangements and ob- 
servances which now constitute their boast A lady 
who, brought up elsewhere to use her own faculties^ 
and employ them on such objects as she thinks pro- 
per, ana who has more knowledge and more wisdom 
than perhaps any gentleman of her acquaintance^ 
told me of the d^gust with which she submits to 
the conversation which is addressed to her, under 
the idea of being fit for her ; and how she solaces 
herself at home, after such provocation, with the 
silent sympathy of books. A father of promising 
young daughters, whom he sees likely to be crushed 
by the system, told me, in a tone of voice wh^ch I 
shall never forget, that women there might as well 
be turned into the street, for anything they are fit 
for. There are reasonable hopes that his childrea 
may prove an exception. One gentleman who diB<^ 
dares himself much interested in the whole subject^ 
expresses his horror of the employment of women in 
the northern Statesi^ for useful purposes. He tokt 
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me that the same force of circumstances which, in 
tiie region he inhabits, makes men independent, in- 
creases the dependence of women, and will go on to 
increase it Society is there, he declared, <' always 
advancing towards orientalism." ^' There are but 
two ways in which woman can be exercised t6 the 
extent of her powers ; by genius and by calamity, 
either of which may strengthen her to burst her con- 
ventional restraints. The first is too rare a circum- 
stance to afford any basis for speculation : and may 
Heaven avert the last I" O, may Heaven hasten 
it I would be the cry of many hearts, if these be in« 
deed the conditions of woman's fulfilling the pur- 
poses of her being. There are, I believe, some 
who would scarcely tremble to see their houses in 
flames^ to hear the coming tornado, to feel the 
threatening earthquake, if these be indeed the mes- 
sengers who must open their prison doors, and give 
their faeaven-bom ispirits the range of the universe. 
God has given to them the universe, as to others : 
man has caged them in one comer of it, and dreads 
their esclipe from their cage, while man does that 
which he would not have woman hear o£ He puts 
genius out of sight, and deprecates calamity. He 
has not, however, calculated all the forces in nature. 
If he had, he would hardly venture to hold either 
negroes or women as property, or to trust to the 
absence of genius and calamity. 

One remarkable warning has been vouchsafed to 
him. A woman of strong mind, whose strenuous 
endeavours to sofien the woes of slavery to her 
own dependents, failed to satisfy her conscience 
and reUeve her human affections, her shaken the 
blood-slaked dust from her feet, and' gone to live 
where every man can call himself his own : and 
not only to live, but to work there, and to pledge 
herself to deatl^ if necessary, for the overthrow of 
the system which she abhors in proportion to her 
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femiliarity with it Whether we are to call her * 
Genius or Calamity, or by her own honoured name 
«f Angelina Grimke, certain it is that she is rou»» 
ing into life and energy many women who were 
unconscious of genias, and unvisited by calamity, 
but who carry honest and strong human hearts.. 
This lady may ere long be found to have, mate- 
rially checked the '^ advance towards orien- 
talism." 

Of course, the children suffer, perhaps ihe isost 
fetally of all, under the slave system. What can 
be expected from little boys who are brought up to 
oonsiaer physical courage the highest attribute of 
manhood; pride of section and of caste its lofkiest 
grace; the slavery of a part of society essential to 
die freedom of the rest ; justice of less account than 
generosity ; and humiliation in the eyes of men the 
most intolerable of evils ? What is to be expected 
of little girls who boast of having got a negro 
flogged for being impertinent to tbem, and who are 
surprised at the ** ungentlemanly*' conduct of a 
master who maims his slave ? Such lessons are 
not always taught expressly. Sometimes the re^ 
verse is expressly taught But this is what the 
children in a slave country necessarily learn from * 
what passes around them; just as the plainest girls 
in a school grow up to think personal beauty the. 
most important of all endowments, in spite of daily 
assurances that the charms of the mind are all that 
are worth regarding. 

The children of slave countries learn more and 
worse stilL It is nearly impossible to keep them 
from close intercourse with the slaves ; and the 
attempt is rarely made. The generality of slaves 
are as gross as the total absence of domestic sanc- 
tity might be expected to render them. They do 
not dream of any reserves with children. The 
consequences are inevitable. The woes ol moth^n 
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ftom tliis cause are such that, if this ** peculiar do- 
mestic institution'*' were confided to their charse, 
I believe they would accomplish its overthrow with 
an energy and wisdom that would look more like 
inspiration than orientalism. Among the incal- 
cnlable forces in nature is the grief of mothers 
Weeping for the corruption of their children. 

One of the absolutely inevitable results of slavery 
is a disregard of human rights ; an inability even 
to comprehend them. Probably the southern 
gentry, who declare that the presence of slavery 
enhances the love of freedom ; that freedom can 
be duly estimated only where a particular class can 
appropriate all social privileges; that, to use the, 
Words of one of them, ** they know too much of 
slavery to be slaves themselves,'* are sincere enough 
in such declarations ; and if so, it follows that they 
do not know what freedom is. They may have th^ 
benefit of the alternative, — of not knowing wha£ 
freedom is, and being sincere ; or of knowing what 
freedom is, and not being sincere. I am disposed 
to think that the first is the more common case. 

One reason for my thinking so is, that I usually' 
found in conversation in the south, that the idea 
of human rights was — sufficient subsistence in re- 
turn for labour. This was assumed as the defini- 
tion of human rights on which we were to argue 
the case of the slave. When I tried the definition , 
by the golden rule, I found that even that straight, 
simple rule had become smgularly bent in the 
hands of those who profess to acknowledge and 
apply it A clerg^^n preached from the pulpit 
the following application of it, which is echoed un«p 
hesitatingly by the most religious of the slave* 
holders : — " Treat your slaves as you would wish to 
be treated if you were a slave yourself." I verily 
believe fhat hundreds, or thousands, do not see 
that this is not an honest application of the rule; 

o5 
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SO blinded are they by custom to the &et liiBt ib0 

negro is a man and a brother. 

Another of my reasons for sapposing that the 
gentry of the ^south do not know what freedom is^ 
IS that many seem unconscious of the state of co^ 
ercion in which they themselyes are living; coer* 
don, not only from the incessant fear of which I 
have before spoken, — a fear which haunts their 
homesy their business, and their recreations ; co- 
ercion, not only from their fear, and from their being 
dependent for their hourly comforts upon the eXi- 
tinguished or estranged will of those whom they 
have injured; but coiercion also from their own 
laws. The laws against the press are as peremp- 
tory as in the most despotic c6untries of Europe :''*' as 
may be seen in the small nUmber and size, and poor 
quality, of the newspapers of the south. I never saw, 
in the rawest villages of the youngest States, news* 

{•apers so empty and poor as those of New Orleans. 
t IS curious that, while the subject of the abolition 
of slavery in the British colonies was necessarily a 
very interesting one throughout the southern States, 
I met with planters who did not know that any 
compensation had been paid by the British nation 
to the West Indian proprietors. The miserable 
quality of the southern newspapers, and the omis- 
sion from them of the subjects on which the people 
most require information, will go far to aecount for 
the people's delusions on their own affairs, as 
compared with those of the rest of the world, and 

* No notice » taken of any occurrence, however lemarkable, in 
which a person of colour, free or enslaved, has any shai^, for fear 
of the Acts which denounce death or imprisonment for life against 
those who shall write, print, publish, or distribute anything^ 
having a tendency to excite discontent or insubordination, &c. ; 
or which doom to heavy fines those who shall use or issue lau- 
guRge which may disturb " the security of masters with their 
slaves, or diminish that respect which is commanded to fireo 
people of coloojr for the whites. ' 
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for tbeir l^oasts of freedom, which probably arise 
from dielr knowing of none which is superior. 
They fiiee how much more free they are than, their 
own slaves; but are not generally aware what 
liberty is where all are free. In 18d4» the numbeir 
of newspapers was, in the State of New York, 
267; in Louisiana, 31; in Massachusetts, 108; 
ia South Carolina, 19; in Pennsylvania, 220; in 
Georgia, 29. 

What is to be thought of the freedom of gen- 
tlemen subject to the following law? "Any 
person or persons who shall attempt to teach any 
free person of colour, or slave, to spell, read, or 
write, shall, upon conviction thereof by indictment, 
be fined in a sum not less than two hundred and 
fifty dollars, nor more than five hundred dollars."* 

What is to be thought of the freedom of g€;n- 
tlemen who cannot emancipate their own slaves, ex- 
cept by the consent of the legislature ; and then only 
under very strict conditions, which make the deea 
ailmost impracticable ? It has been mentioned that 
during a temporary suspension of the laws against 
emancipation in Virginia, 10,000 slaves were freed in 
nine years ^ and that, as the institution seemed in 
peril, the masters were again coerced. It is pleaded 
that the masters themselves were the repealers and 
re-enactors of these laws. True : and thus it 
appears that they thought it necessary to deprive 
each other of a liberty which a great number seem 
to have made use of themselves, while they could. 

* Alabama Digest. In fiie same section occurs ihi following : 
** That no cruel or unusual punishment shall be inflicted on any 
slave within this territory. And any owner of slaves authorising 
or permitting the same, shall, on' conviction thereof, before any 
oourt having cognizance, be fined according to the nature of the 
offence, and at the discretion of the court, in any sum not exceed- 
ing two hundred dollars." 

Two hundred dollars' fine for tortoiing a slare : and &re hun^ 
dvsd for teaching him to read I 
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No high degree of liberty, or of the love of it, i« 
to be seen here. The laws which forbid etnanci-' 
pation are felt to be cruelly galling, throaghout the 
south. I heard frequent bitter complidnts of them. 
They are the invariable plea urged by individuals 
to excuse their continuing to hold suives* Such 
individuals are either sini^ere in these complaints, 
or they are not If they 2|Fe not, they must be 
under some deplorable coercion which compels so 
large a multitude to hypocrisy. If they are sin- 
cere, they possess the common republican means 
of getting tyrannical laws repealed : and why da 
lliey not use them ? If these laws are felt to be 
oppressive, why is no voice heard denouncing 
txiem in the legislatures ? If men complainingly, 
but voluntarily, submit to laws which bind the 
conscience, little can be said of their love of liberty. 
If they submit involuntarily, nothing can be said 
for their possession of it 

What, again, is to be thought of the freedom of 
citizens who are liable to lose caste because they 
follow conscience in a case where the perversity of 
die laws places interest On the side of conscience, 
and public opinion against it? I will explain^ In 
a southern city, I saw a gentleman who appeared 
to have all the outward requisites for commanding 
respect He was very wealthy, had been governor 
of the State, and was an eminent and peculiar be- 
nefactor to the city. I found he did not stand well. 
As some pains were taken to impress me with this, 
I inquired the cause. His character was declared 
to be generally good I soon got at the particular 
exception, wtuch I was anxious to do only because 
I saw that it was somehow of public concern* 
While this gentleman was governor, there was an 
insurrection of slaves. His own slaves were ac- 
cused. He did not believe them guilty, and re* 
fused to hang them. This was imputed to an uo* 
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mlEn^esB to sacrifice his property. He was 
thus m a predicament which no one can be placed 
in, except where man is held as property. He 
must eitner hang his slaves, believing them inno- 
cent, and keep his character; or he must, by 
fiavbig their lives, lose his own character. How 
the case stood with this gentleman, is fully known 
only to his own heart His conduct claims the 
most candid construction. But, this being accorded 
as his due, what can be thought of the freedom of 
a republican thus circumstanced ? 

Passing over the perils, physical and moral, in 
which those are involved who live in a society 
where recklessness of life id treated with leniency, 
and physical couras:e stands hiffh in the list of 
virtues and graces,-perib which abridge a map's 
liberty of action and of speech in a way which 
would be felt to be intolerable if the restraint were 
not adorned by the false name of Honour, — ^it is 
only necessary to look at the treatment of the abo- 
litionists by the south, by both legislatures and in* 
dividuals, to see that no practical understanding of 
liberty exists there. 

Upon a mere vague report, or bare suspicion, 
persons travelling through the south have been 
arrested, imprisoned^ and, in some cases, flogged 
or otherwise tortured, on pretence that such per- 
sons desired to cause insurrection among the slaves. 
More than one innocent person has been hanged; 
and the device of terrorism has been so practised 
as to deprive the total number of persons who 
avowedly hold a certain set of opinions, of their con* 
stitutioniBd liberty of traversing the whole country. 
It was declared by some liberal ^minded gentle- 
men of South Carolina, after the publication of 
Dr. Channing's work on Slavery, that if Dr. 
Channing were to enter South Carolina with a 
body-gusurd of 24),000 men, he could not come out 
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slive. I haye seen the lithographic prints, trans- 
mitted in letters to abolitionists, representing the 
individual to whom the letter was sent hanging on 
a gallows. I have seen the hand-bills, purporting 
to be issued by Committees of Vi^lanee, offering 
enormous rewards for the heads, or for the ears^ 
of prominent abolitionists. 

If it be said that these acts are attributable to 
the ignorant wrath of individuals only, it may be 
asked whence arose the Committees of Vigilance^ 
which were last year sitting throughout the south 
and west, on the watch for any incautious person 
who might venture near them, with anti-slavery 
opinions in his mind ? How came it that high 
official persons sat on these committees? How is 
it that some governors of southern States made 
formal application to governors of the northern 
States to procure the dispersion of anti«^lavery so- 
cieties, the repression of discussion, and the 
j^unishment of the promulgators of abolition opi- 
nions? How is it that the governor of South 
Carolina last year recommended the summary ex- 
ecution, without benefit of clergy, of all persons 
caught within the limits of the State, holding 
avowed anti-slavery opinions ; and that every sen- 
timent of the govemor^s was endorsed by a select 
committee of the legislature ? 

All this proceeds from an ignorance of the first 
nrincipiles of liberty. It cannot be from a mere 
nypocritical disregard of such principles; for 
proud men, who boast a pecuUar love of liberty 
and aptitude for it, would not voluntarily make 
themselves so ridiculous as they appear by these 
outrageous proceedings. Such blustering is so 
hopeless, and, if not sincere, so purposeless, that 
no other supposition is left than that they have 
lost sight of the fundamental principles of both 
their federal and State constitutions, and do now 
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actually suppose that their own fireedom lies in 
erushing all opposition to their own wilL No pre- 
tence of evidenee has been offered of any further 
offence against them than the expression of ob- 
noxious opinions. There is no plea that any of 
their laws have been violated, except those recently 
enacted to annihilate freedom of speech and the 
press : laws which can in no case be binding upon 
persons out of the limits of the States for which 
these new laws are made. 

The amended constitution of Virginia, of ISSO, 
provides that the legislature shall not pass ^ any 
law abridging the freedom of speech or of the 

Sress." North and South Carolina and Georgia 
ecree that the freedom of the press shall be pre- 
served inviolate ; the press being the grand bulwark 
of liberty. The constitution of Louisiana declares 
that ^* the free communication of thoughts and 
opinions is one of the invaluable rights of man ; 
and every citizen may freely speak, write, and 
print, on any subject, being responsible for the 
abuse of that liberty." The Declaration of Rights 
of Mississippi declares that *^ no law shall ever 
be passed to curtail or restrain the liberty of 
speech, and of the press." The constitutions of 
all the slave States contain declarations and pro- 
visions like these. How fearfully have the de- 
scendants of those who framed them d^enerated 
in their comprehension and practice of hbertV) vio- 
lating both the spirit and the letter of their ori- 
ginal Bill of Rights! They are not yet fiilly 
aware of this. In the calmer tfmes which are to 
Gome, they will perceive it, and look back with 
amazement upon the period of desperation, when 
not a voice was heard, even in the legislatures, to 
plead for human rights ; when, for the sake of one 
doomed institution, they forgot what their fathers 
had done, fettered their own presses, tied their own 
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bands, robbed their fellow-citizens of their right of 
free travelling, and did all they could to deprive 
those same fellow-citizens of liberty and life, for 
the avowal and promulgation of opinions. 
* Meantime, it would be but decent to forbear all 
boasts of a superior knowledge and love of free- 
dom. 

Here I gladly break off my dark ehapter on the 
Morals of Slavery. 
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One remarkable effect of democratic institutions 
is the excellence of the work turned out by those 
who live under them. In a country where the 
whole course is open to every one; where, in 
theory, everything may be. obtained by merit, men 
have the strongest stimulus to exert tneir powers, 
and try what they can achieve. I found master- 
workmen, who employ operatives of various na- 
tions, very sensible of this. Elsewhere, no artisan 
can possibly rise higher than to a certain point of 
dexterity, and amount of wages. In America, an 
artisan may attain to be governor of the State; 
member of Congress; even President. Instead of 
this possibility having the effect of turning his 
head, and making him unfit for business, (as some 
suppose, who seem to consider these opportunities as 
resembling the chances of a lottery,) it attaches 
him to his business and his master, to sober habits, 
and to intellectual cultivation. 
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The only apparent excess to which it leads is ilU 
considered enterprise. This is an evil sometimes 
to the individual^ but not to society. A man who 
makes haste to be &mous or rich by means of new 
inventions, may injure his own fortune or credit, 
but is usually a benefactor to society, by furnish- 
ing a new idea on which another may work with 
more success^ Some of tlie most important im- 
provements in the manufactures of the United 
States have been made by men who afterwards be- 
came insolvent Where there is hasty enterprise^ 
there is usually much conceit The very baste 
seems to show that the man is thinking more of 
himself than of the subject on which he is em- 
ployed. Jt naturally happens that the conceited 
originator breaks down in the middle of bis scheme; 
and that some more patient, modest thinker takes 
it\p where he leaves off, and completes the in- 
vention. I tras ahown, at tho Patorson mills, an 
invention completed by two men on the spot, whose 
discovery has been extensively adopted in England. 
A workman fancied he had discovered a method by 
which he could twist rovings, fastened at both ends, 
quicker than had ever been done before. As a more 
tiioughtful person would have foreseen, half the 
twisting came undone, as soon as the ends were 
unfastened. The projector threw his work aside; 
but a quiet observer among his brother workmen 
offered him a partnership and a new idea, in re- 
turn for the primary suggestion. The quiet man 
saw how quickly the thread might be prepared, if 
tibe rovings could be condensed fast enough for 
the twisting. He added his discovery to what the 
first had really achieved; and the success was 
complete. 

The factories are found to afford a safe and use- 
ful employment for much energy which would 
otherwise be wasted and misdirected. I found that 
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in some places veiy bad morals bad prevailed be- 
fore the introduction of manufactures ; while now 
the same society is eminently orderly. The great 
evil still is drunkenness : but of this there is less 
than there used to be ; and other disorders have 
almost entirely disappeared. A steady employer 
has it in his power to do more for the morals of 
the society about him than the clergy themselves. 
The experiment has been tried, with entire suc- 
cess, of dismissing from the mills any who have 
been guilty of open vice. This is submitted to, 
because it is obviously reasonable that the sober 
workmen who remain should be protected from 
association with vicious persons who must be of- 
fensive or dangerous to them. If any employer 
has the firmness to dismiss unquestionable offen- 
ders^ however valuable their services may be to 
him, he may confidently look for a cessation of 
such offences, and for a great purification of tha 
society in which they have occurred. 

The morals of the female factory population may 
be expected to be good when it is considered of 
what class it is composed. Many of the girls are 
in the factories because they have too much pride 
for domestic service. Girls who are too proud for 
domestic service as it is in America, can hardly be 
low enough for any gross immorality ; or to need 
watching ; or not to be trusted to avoid the conta- 
gion of evil example. To a stranger, their pride 
seems to take a mistaken direction, and they ap* 
pear to deprive themselves of a respectat»le home 
and station, and many benefits, by their dislike of 
service: but this is altogether their own affair. 
They must choose for themselves their way of life. 
But the reasons of their choice indicate a state of 
mind superior to the grossest dangers of their po*^ 
sition. 

I saw a bill fixed up in the Waltham millifrhich 
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bore a warning that no young lady who attended 
dancing-school that winter should be employed : 
and that the corporation had given directions to 
the overseer to dismiss any one who should be 
found to dance at the school. I asked the mean- 
ing of this ; and the overseer's answer was, " Why, 
we had some trouble last winter about the dancing- 
schopl. It must, of course, be held in the even- 
ing, as the young folks are in the mill all day. They 
are very young, many of them ; and they forget 
the time, and everythmg but the amusement, and 
dance away till two or three in the morning. 
Then they are unfit for their work the next day; 
or, if they get properly through their work, it is at 
the expense of their health. So we have forbid* 
den the dancing^school : but, to make up for it, I 
have promised them that, as soon as the great new 
.room at the hotel is finished, we will have a dance 
once a-fortnight We shall meet and break up 
early ; and my wife and I will dance ; and we will 
all aance together.'' 

I was sorry to see one bad and very unnecessary 
arrangement, in all the manufacturing establish- 
ments. In England, the best friends of the poor 
are accustomed to think it the crowning hardship 
of their condition that solitude is wholly forbidden 
to them. It is impossible that any human being 
should pass his life as well as he might do who is 
never alone, — who is not fi-equently alone. This 
is a weighty truth which can never be explained 
away* The silence, freedom' and coUectedness of 
solitude are absolutely essential to the health of 
the mind; and no substitute for this repose (or 
change of activity) is possible. In the dwellings 
of the English poor, parents and children are 
crowded into one room, for want of space and of 
furniture. All wise parents above the rank of 
poor, make it a primary consideration so to ar* 
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range their fieunilies as that each member may, at 
some hour, have some place where he may enter 
in, and shut his door, and feel himself alone. If 
possible, the sleeping places are so ordered. In 
America, where space is of far less consequence, 
where the houses are large, where the fiictory girls 
can build churches, and buy libraries, and educate 
brothers for learned professions, these same girls 
have no nrivate apartments, and sometimes sleep 
six or eight in a room, and even three in a beo. 
lliis is very bad. It shows a want of inclination 
for solitude; an absence of that need of it 
which every healthy mind must feel^ in a greater 
or less degree. 

Now are the days when these gregarious habits 
should be broken through. New houses are being 
daily built : more parents are bringing their chil* 
dren to the factories. If the practice be now 
adopted, by the corporations, or by the parents who 
preside over separate estabtisbments, of partition* 
ing off the large sleeping apartments into small 
ones which shall hold each one occupant, the' 
expense of partitions and windows and trouble 
will not be worth a moment's consideration in 
comparison with the improvement in intelligence^ 
morals, and manners, which will be found to re- 
sult from such an arrangement If the change be 
not soon made, the American factory population, 
with all its advantages of education and of pecu- 
niary sufficiency, will be found, as its numbers 
increase, to have been irreparably injured by its 
subjection to a grievance which is considered the 
very heaviest to which poverty exposes artisans in 
old countries. Man's own silent thoughts are his 
best safeguard and highest privilege. Of the full 
advantage of this safeguard, of the full enjoyment 
of this privilege, the innocent and industrious 
youth of a new country ought, by no mismanage* 
m^nt, to be deprived 
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SECTION III. 



MOHAliS OF COMMERCE. 



It is said in the United States that Commerce 
and &e Navy are patronised by the federal party ; 
as a^culture is, and the army would be, if there 
was one, ^ the democratic party. This is true 
enough* The greater necessity for co-operation, 
and therefore for the partial sacrifice of independ- 
ence, imposed by commercial pursuits, is more 
agreeable to the aristocratic portion of society 
than to its opposite. Yet, while commerce has 
been spreading and improving, federalism has 
dwindled away ; and most remarkably where com- 
merce is carried on in its utmost activity : in Mas- 
sachusetts. The democracy are probably finding 
out that more is gained by the concentration of 
the popular will than is lost in the way of indivi- 
dual independence, by men being brought together 
for objects which require concession and mutual 
subordination. However this may be, the spirit 
of commerce in the United States is, on the whole^ 
honourable to the people. 

I shall have to speak hereafter of the regard to 
wealth, as the moat important object in life, which 
extensively corrupts Americans as it does all other 
society. Here, I have to speak only of the spirit 
in which one method of procuring wealth is prose* 
cuted. 

The activity of the commercial spirit in Ameri*- 
ca is represented abroad, and too often at home^ 
as indicative of nothing but sordid love of gain : a 
making haste to be rich, a directly selfish desire of 
aggrandisement This view of the case seem^ t9 
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me narrow and injurious. I believe that many de» 
sires, various energies, some nobler and some 
meaner, find in commerce a centre for their activity. 
I have studied with some care the minds and man* 
ners of a variety of merchants, and other persons 
engaged in commerce, and have certainly found a 
regard to money a more superficial and intermit- 
ting influence than various others. 

The spirit of enterprise is very remarkable ia 
tbe American merchants. Bepnning life^ as all 
Americans do, with the world au open before them, 
and only a head and a pair of hands wherewith to 
gain it, a passionate desire to overcome difficulties 
arises in them. Being, (as I have before declared 
my opinion,) the most ima^native people in the 
worlc^ the whole world rises fair before them^ and 
they, not believing in impossibilities, long to con- 
quer it 

Then, there is the meaner love of distinction ; 
meaner than the love of enterprise, but higher 
than the desire of gain. The distinction sought is 
not always that which attends on superior wealth 
only ; but on world-wide intercourses, on extensive 
affairs, on hospitality to a large variety of foreigners. 

Again ; there is the love of Art Weak, imma^ 
ture, ignorant, perhaps, as this taste at present is, 
it exists : and indications of it which merit all re- 
spect, are to be found in many abodes. There are 
other, though not perhaps such lofky ways of 
pursuing art, than by embodying conceptions in 
pictures, statues, operas, and buildings. The love 
of Beauty and of the ways of Humanity may indi- 
cate and gratify itself by other and simpler me- 
thods than those which the high artists of the old 
world have sanctified. If any one can witness the 
meeting of one kind of American merchant witii 
his supercargo, after along, distant voyage, hear 
the questioning and answering, and witness the 
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delight with which new curiosities are examined, 
and new theories of beauty and civilisation are put 
forth upon the impulse of the moment, and still 
doubt the existence of a love of art, still suppose 
the desire of gain the moving spring of that man's 
mind, — may Heaven preserve tne community from 
being pronounced upon by such an observer I 
The critic with the stop*watdi is magnanimous m 
comparison. 

Again; there, is the human eagerness after an 
object once adopted. In this case, it may be mo- 
ney, as in other cases it may be Queen Anne's 
farthings, the knockers of doors, ancient books, 
(for iheir editions and not their contents,) pet ani« 
mals, autographs, or any other merely outward ob* 
ject whose charm lies in the pursuit Several n^ien 
of business, whose activity has made them very 
wealthy, have told me that, though they would not 
openly declare what would look like a boast, and 
would not be believed, the truth was that they 
should not care if they lost every dollar they had. 
They knew themselves well enough to perceive 
that the pleasure wa3 in the pursuit, and not in 
the dollars : and I thought I knew some of them 
well enough to perceive that it would be rather a 
relief to have their money swept away, that they 
might again be as busy as ever in a mode which 
had become pleasant to them by habit and suc- 
cess. Of course, I am not speaking of such as 
of a very high and happy order; as to be for a 
moment compared with the few whose pursuits 
are of an unfailing but perpetually satisfying kind ; 
with those whose recompense is incessant, but 
never fulfilled. I am only declaring that the eager 

Iiursuit of wealth does not necessarily indicate a 
ove of wealth for its own sake. 

What are the facts? What are the manifesta- 
tions of the character of the American merchants? 
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After their eager ni<Hiey<^ttiii^, l^ow do they spend 
it ? How much do they prize it ? 

Their benevplence is known throughout the 
world : not only that benevolence which founds and 
endows charities, and repairs to sufferers the mift* 
chief of accidents ; but that which establishes 
' schools of a higher order thaa common, and brings 
forward in life the most meritorious of those who 
are educated there ; the benevolence which watches 
oveir the condition of seamen on the oceaQ» and 
their safety at home ; the benevolence which busies 
itself with much expense of dollars and trouble, to 
provide for the improved dvilisation of the whole 
of society. If the most liberal institutioas in the 
northern States were examined into, it would be 
found how active the merchant class has been, be* 
yond all others, in their establishment. 

Again : their eager mon^*getting is not for pur- 
poses of accumulaticm. Some — ^many, are deplo* 
rably ostentatious ; but it seemed to me that the 
ostentation was an after-thought; though it might 
lead to renewed money-getting. Money was first 
gained* What was to be done with it? One 
might as well outshine one's neighbours, especially 
as this would be a fresh stimulus to get more still 
This is bad ; but it is npt sordidness. Instances of 
accumulation are extremely rare. The miser is with 
them ap antique, classical kind of personage, pictured 
forth as having on a high cap, a long gown, and sitr 
ting in a vaulted chamber, amidst money-chestSi 
It would, I believe, be difficult there to find a pair 
of eyes that have looked upon a real living and 
breathing miser. My account of the doings of a 
miser whom I used wondering to watch in the days 
of my childhood never failed to excite amazement, 
very like incredulity, in those I was conversing with. 
The best proof that the money-getting of the emi- 
nently successful merchants of America is not for 



nioii^fl sdce, liee in the^ fact; thtiJl; in ISew Eng- 
land, peopled by more than 39000,000 of inhabits 
«iit8, tnere are not moFe than 500^ probably not 
«or6 dian 400 individuals^ who cut be called af^ 
ftient'men; possessing, that iis 100,000 dollars 
mxd upwserds. A wosperous community^ in whtck 
ai sordid pursuit of wealth wai^ common, would be 
in a rety difi^rent state from tbisL 

The bankruptcies in the Unito^ States ar« re- 
markably frequent and dis|mceful;--MKBgracefhl in 
their nature^ though not sufficiently so in the eyes of 
society. A clergyman in a commeroial city dlBclarciil^ 
dbjt almost every head of a^ family in his^ cohgrega^ 
tion haa been a bankrupt since his settlement In 
IPhiladelfdna, f^om^ six to eight hundred persons 
miQually take the benefit of the insoltent laws ; and 
numerous compromises take place which are not 
beard of furtlier than the parties concerned in 
them. On seeing the fine house of a man who was 
a bankrupt four years before, and who was then 
worth 100,000 dollars, I asked whertier such cases 
were common, and waa grieved to find they were* 
Some insolvents pay rtieir otd debts when thcr rise 
flg^n>; but the greater number do not Thislaxity 
of morals is fiivoured by the circumstances of the 
community, whiob n^quire the' induetry of all its 
member% and caft employ this Kesout^es of all,-^ 
flrafc, of men of character, and then of specidators^ 
But, few Ulings axe mora disgraoefal to American 
sooietyliian die csfelessness with which specula* 
tova are allowed to game with other people's fiindsi 
mid, aftev ruining those who put trust in them, to 
hto up their beadg in all places^ just aa if tfiey 
had,' during tiheir whole lives, rendered unto au 
their dues. Whatever may be the- causes or the 
palliatioiis of apeoulation ; whatever may be pl^ei 
about currency mistakes, and the temptations ta 
younginea to make tottasimbf Ae piriilic lands^ 

VOL. lu a 
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one thing is clear ; that no man, who, having £Bdledy 
and afterwards havinji^ the means to pay his debts 
in full, does not pay them, can be regarded as an 
honest man, and ought to be received upon the 
same footing with honest men, whatever may be 
liis accomplishments, or his subsequent fortune. 
What would be thought of any society which should 
cherish an escaped (not reformed) thief, because 
a large legacy had enabled him to set up his car- 
riage? Yet how much difference is there. in the 
two cases ? It is very rarely a duty, — ^more rarely 
than is generally supposed, to mark and shun the 
guilty, it is usually more right to seek and help 
bim. But, in the case of a spreading vice, which 
IS viewed with increasing levity, the reprobation of 
the honest portion of society ought to be very dis» 
tinct and emphatic Those who would not asso- 
ciate with escaped thieves should avoid prosperous 
bankrupts who are not thinking of paying their 
debts. 

The gravest sin chargeable upon the merchants 
of the United States is their conduct on the aboli- 
tion question. This charge is by no means general 
There are instances of a manly declaration of opi- 
nion on the side of freedom, aiKl also of a spirit of 
self-sacrifice in the cause, which can hardly be sur^ 

Cssed for nobleness. There are merchants who 
ve thrown up their commerce with the soiith 
when there was reason to believe that its gains 
werewrunff from the slave; and there are many 
who have fieely poured out their money, and risked 
their reputation, in defence of the abolition caus^ 
and of liberty of speech and the press. But the 
reproach of the persecution of the abolitionists, and 
of tampering with the fundamental liberties of the 
people, rests mainly with the merchants of the 
northern States. 

It is worthy of remembrance that the Abolition 
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HieTement originated from the sordid act of a iher-* 
chant While Garrison was at Baltimore, studying 
the Colonisation scheme, a ship belonging to a mer- 
chant of Newburyport, Massachusetts, arrived at 
Baltimore to take freight for New Orleans. There 
was some difficulty about the expected cargo. The 
captain was offered a freight of slaves, wrote to the 
merchant for leave, and received orders to carry 
these slaves to New Orleans. Garrison poured 
out) in a libel, (so called,) his indignation against 
this deed, committed by a man who, as a citizen of • 
Massachusetts, thanks God every Thanksgiving - 
Day that the soil of his State is untrod by the loot 
of a slave. Garrison was fined and impriacmed ; 
and after his release, was warmly received in New 
York, where he lectured upon Abolition; from< 
which time, the cause has gained strength so as to - 
have now become unconquerable. 

The spirit of this Newburyport merchant has 
dwelt in too many of the same vocation. The 
Faneuil Hall meeting was convened chiefly by 
merchants ; and they have been conspicuous in all 
the mobs. They have kept the clerffy dumb : tfaey : 
have overawed the colleges, given their cue to the 
newspapers, and shown a spirit of contempt and 
violence, equalling even that of the slave-holders, 
towards those who, in acting upon their honest 
convictions, have appeared likely to affect their 
sources of profit At Cincinnati, they were chiefly 
merchants who met to destroy the right of discus- 
sion ; and passed a resolution directly recommen- 
datory of violence for this purpose. They were 
merchants who waited in deputation on the editor 
of the anti-slavery newspapertnere, to intimidate him 
from the use of his constitutional liberty, and who 
made themselves by these acts answerable for the 
violences which followed, lliis was so clear, that 
they were actually taunted by their slave-holding 

H 2 
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iMrifliibourB, on the other side of the river, with their 
«>Taidness in attempting to extinguish the liberties 
<rf the republic for the sake of their own pecumary 
gains. 

The day will come when their eyea will be 
deansed from the gold-dust which fallinds them. 
Meanwhile, as long as they continue actiye against 
the most precious rights of the community; as long> 
as they may be fairly considered more guilty on 
this tremendous question of Human Wrongs than- 
even the slaye-holders of the south,-**«-m(Nre guilty 
than any class whatever, except the clergy, — ^let 
liiem not boast of their liberalil^ and their bene- 
volence. Generosity loses half its grace when it< 
does not co-exist with justice. Those can ill be 
esteemed bene&ctors to the community in one di« 
rection^ who are unfaithful to their citizenship in 
another. Till such can be roused from their de« 
lusion, and can see their conduct as others see it, 
the esteem of the world must rest on those of their 
class who, to the graces of ^iterprise, liberality^ 
and taste, add the higher merit of intr^d, se& 
sacriftdng fidelity to the cause of Hiunaa jRights. 
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PART III. 



ClVlLl»AnON. 



( 
** Thh'ooiuitif, wfaicb hm Ifiren 4o the #orkithe flOEMnple m 

jbjmctX libeity» owes to it that of moral emancipation also ; for 

te yet it is Wt tfdmlAld WiA us. Tbe ittquiiitioki of public oph" 

"feite <o¥e(Wli«biis, im ^rUBtk^ ith fkebddta mmmd hj the laws m 

ihsoiy." 



The degt«e of •ci^lisation of any people corre- 
iiBpofids mth the exidtatkm of the idea which is tto 
most; preyalent among that people. The pro- 
^nent idea of savages is the necessity of providing 
fd!r liie supply of the commonest bodily wants. 
The first steps in dvilisation, therefore, aie some^ 
what refined methods of treating the body* When^ 
hy coml»nation of labour and other exercises of in- 
genuity, the wants of the body are supplied with 
regularity and comparative ease, the love of plea- 
sure, the love of idleness, succeeds. Then comes 
the desire of wealth; and next, the regard to opi- 
nion. Further than this no nation has ^et attained. 
Individuals there have been, probably m every na- ' 
tioQ under heaven, who have lived for a higher 
idea than any of these ; and insulated customs and 
partial l^isWon have, among all communitiesi 
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shown a tendency towards something loftier tfian 
the prevalent morality. The majesty of higher 
ideas is besides so irresistible, that an involuntary 
homage, purely inefficacious, has been offered to 
them from of old by the leaders of society. 

." Earth is sick, 
And Hearen is weary of the hollow words 
Which States and Kingdoms utter when they talk 
Of truth and justice." 

TTiough, as yet, " profession mocks perform- 
ance," the profession, from age to age, of tne same 
lofty something not yet attained, may be taken as a 
clear prophecy of ultimate performance. It shows a 
perception, however dim, a regard, however feeble, 
from which endeavour and attainment cannot but 
follow, in course of time. But the time is not yet 
In the old world, the transition is, in its most en- 
lightened parts, only beginning to be made, from 
the few governing the many avowedly for the good 
of the few, to governing the many professedly for the 
good of the many. Tne truth and justice under 
whose dominion every man would reverence aU 
other men, would renounce himself for the sake of 
others, and feel it to be the highest destiny " not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister," are still 
** hollow words." The civilisation of the old world 
still corresponds with the low idea, that man lives 
in and for the outward, in and for what is around 
him rather than what is within him. It is still 
supposed, that whatever a few individuals say and 
do, the generality of men live for wealth, outward 
ease and dignity, and, at the highest, lofty reputa- 
tion. The degree of civilisation corresponds ¥dth 
this. There is scarcely an institution or a custom 
which supposes anything higher. What educa- 
tional arrangements there are, are new, and (how- 
ever praiseworthy as being an actual advance) axe 
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60 narrow and meagre as to show how unaccustomed 
is the effort to consider the man as nobler than the 
unit of society. The phrase is still the commonest 
of phrases in which parents, guardians, schoolmas« 
ters and statesmen embody their ambition for their 
wards — ^tbat any such ward " may become a useful 
and respectable member of society." The greater 
number of guardians would be temfied at the idea of 
their wards becoming anything else ; anything 
higher than << useful and respectable members of 
society/" while it is as clear as noon<4ay that room 
ought to be left, — that facilities ought to be a£- 
foi^ed for every one becoming whatsoever his 
Maker has fitted him to be, so long as it appears 
that the noblest men by whom the earth has been 
graced, have been considered in their own time the 
very reverse of '^ useful and respectable members 
of society." The most godlike .of the race have 
been esteemed ^^ pestilent fellows" in their day 
and generation. No student of the ways of Provi* 
deuce will repine at this order of affairs, or expect 
that any arrangement of society can be made by 
which the convictions and sympathies of the less 
gifted should be enabled suddenly to overtake 
those of the more gifted. He will not desire to 
change the great and good laws by which the cho- 
sen of his race are ^' made perfect through su{> 
ferings," and by which the light of reason is or« 
dained to brighten very gradually from dawn into 
day. He will only take note of the fact, that it is a 
low state of civilisation which presupposes specified 
and outward aims, and relies with such confidence 
on the mechanical means of attaining them as to be 
shocked, or anything but gratified, at the pursuit 
of singular objects by unusual methods. The ob- 
server will rightly judse such to be a low state of 
civilisation, whatever lamentations or exultations 
he may daily hear about the very high point civiU<^ 
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fiotian Itts reached, when the fidioolmatter (b 
abrgad, vrbea people can travel at the i^te of fi% 
miks an hour, and eminent cooks are paid 1,2002» 
a-fear. While truth and justice remam ^ hcllQaw 
wovds,^ so £sLr as that men cannot tive for them, io 
the detrkn^xt of their fortunes, without beii^ ea&gd 
niadnefouB and disreputable mendieis ef aoeie^ 
no cue ean reasonably speak of the h^h cnriliBft* 
tion of die country to which tiiey belong. 

The old world naturally loois witii intereat to 
die oevr, to see what point of dvflisation it readies 
vnder firesh ebcumstances. The intevest may be 
WMdefined, and pardy unconscious; bnt it is wery 
emgSBf. The many, who conceiFe of no other ob* 
jectsirf general pursuit than the oU oaee of weakh, 
ease^ and honour, lo<di onW to see under what 
iamm ilhese are pursued, l^e few, who hu^ tiM 
bkme xif tthe grovdliag «t home upon outward j^ 
steietums alone, look to America witih extrafagaal; 
BBpectatioofi of a pevfect reign of virtue and hap^^ 
fdnen, because the AiaerieaiBfi fiveia outward ifissp* 
4om. What ia tdie truth ? 

While tfae republics of Nordi America ane new, 
Ae ideaa of the people are oU. While these m» 
pubUes were colonies, thev cootaiaed an old people^ 
Hiring «mder old institutions, in a new country* 
Now itbey are a mixed people, infant as a nation, 
with A constant accession of minds from old coun« 
tries, living in a new country, under institutions 
mewly oomhined out of old elements. It is a caae 
80 singular, that the old world may well have pa- 
tience for some time, to see what will arise. 'Hie 
old-world must have patience ; for the Americana 
have no national character yet; nor can have, for a 
length of years. It matters not. that they think 
they have: or it matters only so far as it shows to 
what th^ tepd. Their veneration of Washington 
has led them to au{^;x>se that he is the type of Uieir 
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nation. Their patriotic fe^ling^ are so fkr asso^ 
ciated witli liim that the^ conclude the nation ii 
growing up in his likeness. If any American wer^ 
Ousted by his countrymen to delineate what they 
tall their national character, it t^ould mfalliblj^ 
(some out a perfect likeness of Washingt^m. Bui 
lilere is a mistake here. There were influencS» 
prior to Washington, and there are circumstanceiii 
Dvhich have survived him, thatftause some imag^ 
to lie deeper doWn in the heart!' of Americans thah 
Washington himself. His character is a grand and 
very prevalent idea among them : but there are 
others which take the precedence, from being more 
general still. Wealth and opinion were practically 
worshipped before Washington opened his eyes oU 
the sun wUch was to light him to his deeds; 
and the #n^hip of Opinion is, at this day, the es- 
tablished''rfeligion of the United States. 

If the 'prevalent idea of society did not arise out 
of circumstances over which the mutations of out- 
ward events exercise but a sri^all immediate influ- 
ence, it is clear that, in this case, the idea should 
arise out of the characters of the benefactors who 
jMhieved the revolution, and must be consistent 
with the solemn words in which they conveyed 
thdr united Declaration. The principles of truth, 
and the rule of justice, according to which that 
Declaration was framed, and that revolutionary 
struggle undertaken and conducted, should, but 
for prior influences, have been the spirit inspiring 
the whole civilisation of the American people. 
There should then have been the utmost social as 
well as political freedom. The pursuit of wealth 
might then have been subordinated at pleasure: 
fear of injury, alike from opinion and from violence, 
should have been banished ; and as noble facilities 
afforded for the progression of the inward, as fot 
the enjoyment of the outward, man. But this .was 

h5 
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not giveiu Instead of it there was ordaiited a 
mingling of old and new influenees, from which a 
aomewhat new kind of civilisation has arisen. 

The old-world estimation of wealth has remained 
amon^ them, though^ I believe and trust, somewhat 
diminished in strength. Though every man works 
for it in America, and not quite every man does sa 
in England, it »egms ta me that it is not so abso- 
lutely the for^q^j^ object in all views of life^ the 
one subject of carf^H)speculation, inquiry, and sup- 
position, that it ie'in England. It 10 in America 
clearly subordiaate to another id0a«. stiU an idol, 
but of a higher order than the former^ The wor- 
ship of Opinion certainly takes precedence of that 
of wealth. 

In a country where the will of the |inajority de- 
cides all political afifairs, there is a t Ap|3tiou to 
belong to the majority, exeept where str^g inte- 
rests, or probabilities of the speedy supi^macy of 
the minonty, countervaiL The minority, in such 
a case, must be possessed of a strong will, to be a 
minority. A strong will is dreaded by the weaker, 
who have so little faith as to believe that such a 
will endangers the political equalitv which is the 
fundamental principle of th^ institutions. Tliia 
dread occasions persecution, or at least opprobium : 
opprobrium becomes a real danger; and, like all 
dangers, is much more feared than it deserves, tlie 
longer it lasts, and the more it is dwelt upon. 
Thus, from a want of faith in the in&llible opera- 
tion of the •principles of truth and the rule of 
justice, these last become ^'hollow words" in the 
States of the new, as in the kingdoms of the old 
world ; and the infant nation, which was expected 
to begin a fresh and higher social life, is acting out 
in its civilisation an idea but little more exalted 
than those which have operated^ among nations far 
less favoured than herself in regard to political 
freedom. 
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CHAPTER I. 
IDEA OF HONOUR. 

f 

'* Talent and worth are the only eternal grounds of diBtinctioau 
I'o these the Almightr has affixed his everlasting patent of no- 
bility; and these it is which make the bright, *tbe immortal 
names/ to which our children may aspire, as well as others. It 
will be our own fault if, in our own land, society as well aa 
governibent is not organised upon a new foundation. 

Mi$t Sedgwiok. 

It is true that it is better to live for honour than 
for wealth : but how much better, depends upon 
the idea of honour. Where truth and justice are 
tnore than hoUow words, the idea of honour is such 
as to exclude all fear, except of wrong-doing. 
Where the honour is to be derived from present 
human opinion, there must be fear, ever present, 
and perpetually exciting to or withholding from 
action. In such a case, as painful a bondage is 
incurred as in the pursuit of wealth. ^ If nches 
take to themselves wings, and fly away, so does 
popularity. ' If rich freights are in danger afar off 
from storms, and harvests at home from blights, 
so is reputation, from differences of opinion, and 
varieties of views and tempers. If all that moralists 
have written, and wise men have testified, about 
the vanity and misery of depending on human ap« 
plause be true, there can be no true freedom m 
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communities, any more than for individuals^ wbo 
live to opinion. The time will come when the 
Americans also will testify to this, as a nation, as 
many individual members of their society baye 
done already, llie time will come when tiiey.^will 
be astonished to discover how they mar their own 
privileges by allowing themselves less liberty of 
speech and action than is enjoyed by the inhabitants 
jlof countries whose political servitude the Ameri- 
l^cans justiy compassionate and despise^ 
{. This regard to opinion shows itself under various 
f forms in chiSerent parts of the country, and under 
{ dissimilar social arrangements. In the south, 
where the labour itself is capital, and labour cannot 
tiierefbre be regarded with due respect, there is 
much vanity of retinue, much extravagance, from 
fear of tiie imputation of poverty which would 
follow upon retrenchment; and great recklessness 
of Hfe, from fear of the imputation of cowardice 
which might follow upon forgiveness of injuries. 
Fear of imputation is here the panic, under which 
men rcCnquisb their freedom of action and speech. 
In the north, society has been enabled, chiefly by 
the religious influence which has descended from 
the &thers, to surmount, in some degree, this low 
kind of fear, so far as it shows itself in recklessness 
of life : but not altogether. I was amazed to hear 
a gentleman of New England declare, while com- 
plaining of the insolence of the southern members 
of Congress to the northern, under shelter of the 
northern men not being duellists, that, if he went 
to Congress, he would give out that heVould fight 
I do not believe that he would actually have proved 
himself so far behind the society to which he be- 
longed as to have adopted a bad practice which it 
had outgrown, — adopted it from that very fear of 
imputation which he despised in the south; but 
tiie impulse under which ne spoke testified to the 
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danger of a fe«r of oinmoii lakittg any form, how- 
ever kyvr, when it exists under any other. 

When I was at Philadelphia, a shocking incident 
happened in a family with which I was acquainted. 
The only son, a line youth of nineteen, was in*, 
suited by a fellow-student His father and uncle 
consulted what must be done ; and actually sent 
the young man out to fight the person who had 
insulted him : the mother being aware of it, and 
praying that if either fell, it might be her son« 
She no doubt felt in her true heart, that it would 
be better to die than to murder another from the 
selfish fear of imputation. The first aggressor lost 
a finger; and there, it was said, the matter ended* 
But the matter has not ended yet, nor will end ; 
for the young man has had a lesson of low selfish- 
ness, of moral cowardice impressed upon him by 
the guardians of his youth, with a force which he 
is not likely to surmount : and the society in which 
he lives has seen the strongest testimony to false 
principles borne by two of its most respected 
members. 

Not by any means as a fair epedmen of society^ 
but as an example of what kind of honour may be 
enjoyed where the fear of imputation is at its height^ 
I give the description, as it was given me by a re- 
sident, of what a man may do in an eminently duel- 
ling portion of the southern country. ^ A man may 
kill another, and be no worse. He may be shabby 
in his money transactions, but may not steaL He 
may game, but not keep a gaming-house." It will 
not do for the duellists of the south to drop in con^ 
Tersation, as they do, that good manners can exist 
only where vengeance is the penalty of bad. The 
fear of imputation and the dread of vengeance are at 
least as contemptible as bad manners ; and unques> 
tionably lower than the fear of opinion prevalent in 
the north. 
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In the north there can be little Tanitjr of retinue, 
as retinue is not to be had: but there is, instead of 
it, much ostentation of wealth, in the commercial 
cities. It is here that the aristocracy form and col* 
lect ; and, as has been before said, the aristocratic 
is universally the fearii^, while die democratic is 
the hoping, party. The fear of opinion takes man^ 
forms. There is fear of vulgarity, fear of responsi- 
bility ; and above all, fear of singularitv. There is 
something more displeasing, at the first view, in 
the caution of the Yankees than in the recklessness 
of the cavalier race of the south. Till the indivi- 
dual exceptions come out from the mass; till the 
domestic frankness and generosity of the whole 
people are apparent, there is Something little short 
o^ disgusting to the stranger who has been unused 
to witness such want of social confidence, in the cau- 
tion which presents probably the strongest aspect 
of selfishness that he has ever seen. 

The Americans of the northern States are, from 
education and habit, so accustomed to the caution 
of which I speak, as to be unaware of its extent and 
singularity. They think themselves injured by the 
remarks which strangers make upon it, and by the 
ridicule with which it is treated by their own coun- 
trymen who have travelled abroad. But the singu- 
larity is in themselves. They may travel over the 
world, and find no society but their own which will 
submit to the restraint of perpetual caution, and 
reference to the opinions of others. They may travel 
over the whole world, and find no country but their 
own where the very children beware of getting into 
scrapes, and talk of the efiect of actions upon peo- 
ple's minds ; where the youth of society determine 
m silence what opinions they shall bring forward, 
and what avow only in the fsimily circle ; where 
women write miserable letters, almost universally, 
because it is a settled matter that it is unsafe to 
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commit oneself ba paper; and where elderly peo- 
ple seem to lack almost, oniyersally that faitn in. 
principles which inspires a free expression of them 
at any time, and under all circumstancee. 

^ Mrs. B.," said a child of eleven to a friend of 
mine, " what church do you go to?' — " To Mr. 

V •< O, Mrs. B. are you a Unitarian?'— 

« No." " Then why do you go to that churdi ?' — 
<^ Because I can worship best there."' ^* O, but 
Mrs. B., think of the example, — the example, Mrs. 

B.r 

When I had been in the country some time, I 
remarked to one who knew well the society in 
which he lived, that I had not seen a good lady's 
letter since I landed ; though the conversation of 
some of the writers was of a very superior kind. 
The letters were uniformly poor and guarded in 
expression, confined to common-places, and over* 
loaded with flattery. << There are," replied he, 
<< no good letters written in America. The force of 
public opinion is so strong, and the danger of pub- 
licity so great, that men do not write what they 
think, for fear of getting into bad hands : and this 
acts aeain upon the women, and makes their style 
artificiaL" It is not quite true that there are no 
good letters written in America: amons my own 
circle of correspondents there, there are ladies and 
gentlemen whose letters would stand a comparison 
with any for frankness, grace^ and epistolary beauty 
of every kind. But I am not aware of any medium 
between this excellence and the boarding-school in* 
significance which characterise^ the rest. 

When the stranger has recovered a little from the 
first disagreeable impression of all this caution, he 
naturally asks what there can be to render it worth . 
while. To this question, I never could discover a 
satisfactory answer. What harm the ^' force of 
public opinion,^ or <' publicity,"' can do to any in- 
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di?idual \ vMt itijuty << bad handed can inBiet upoft 
k good inan or woman, which can be compared witft 
^e <^vil of living in perpetual caution, I cannot 
imagine. liT men and women cannot bear blarney 
they had better hew out a space for themselves in 
the forest, and live there, as the only safo place. If 
they are afraid of observation and comment, they 
should withdraw from society altogether : for the 
interest which human beings take in each other is 
fio deep and universal^ that observation and com^ 
ment are unavoidable wherever there are eyes to 
Se^ and hearts and minds to yearn and speculate. 
An honest man will not naturally fear this investi- 
gation. If he is not sure of his opinions on any mai>- 
ter, he will sav so, and endeavour to gain light If he 
Is sure, he will speak them, and be ready to avow the 
grounds of them, as occasion arises. That there 
should be some who think his opinions false and 
dangerous is not pleasant; but it is an evil too 
trifling to be mentioned in comparison with the 
bondage of concealment, and the torment of fear. 
*'Fbis bondage, tliis torment is worse than the worst 
that the " force of public opinion" can inflict, even 
if such force should close the prospect of political 
advancement, of professional eminence, and of the 
best of social privileges. There are some members 
of society in America who have found persecution, 
excommunication, and violence, more endurable 
than the concealment of their convictions. 

Few persons really doubt this when the plain case 
is set down before them. They agree to it in church 
on Sundays, and in conversation by the fireside ; . 
and the reason why they are so backward as they 
are to act upon it in the world, is that habit and 
education are too strong for them. They have 
worn their chains so long that they feel them less 
than might be supposed. 1 doubt whether they can 
even conceive of a state of society, of its ease and 
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comfort, where no man fears bis neigfabonr) and it 
is no evil to be responsible for one'^s opinions : inhere 
men, knowing how undiscemible censeqiiences are^ 
and how harmless they must be to tne upright^ 
abide them without fear, and do not perBles: them- 
selves with calculating what is incalcttlable. When*^ 
ever the time shall come for the Amerieans to As- 
colter all this, to perceive how miserable a sestrittnt 
they have imposed upon themselves hy this ^em* 
tude to opinion, they will see how it is that, wtule 
outwardly blessed beyond all parallel, they have 
been no happier than the rest of the world, i doubt 
whether, among the large *^ uneasy da^ses^ of the 
Old Wodd, &ere is so much heart-esudng care, so 
such neivous anxiety, as among the dwetlars in tte 
towns of llie northern States of America, from this 
cause alone. If I had to choosy I would rather 
codune the imvolimtary uneasiness of the Old World 
sufferers, than the selMmposed anxiety of those of 
the New: exoept that the self-imposed suffering 
may be shaken off at any moment There lure in- 
stances, few, but striking of strong-minded persona 
who have discovered and are practising the true 
philosophy of ease ; who have openly taken tbeijr 
stand upon principles, and are prepared for all coo* 
sequences, meekly and dieerfuUy defying all pos* 
sible inflictions of opinion. Though it does not 
enter into their calculations, such may possibly find 
that they are enjoying more, and suffering less 
from o^nnioD, than those who most daintily court 
it 

There would be something amusing in observing 
the operation of this habit of caution, if it were not 
too serious a misfortune. When Dr. Channing's 
work on Slavery came out, the following conversa- 
tion passed between a lady of Boston and myselt 
She began it with — 

^< Have you seen Dr. Channing's book?^^ 
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"Yes. Have you?' 

** O no. Do not you think it very ill-tiined ?* 

<< No ; I think it well-timed ; as it did not come 
out sooner.'' 

" But is it not wrong to increase the public ex« 
citement at such a time 7* 

" That depends upon the nature of the excite- 
ment But this book seems to have a tranquillising 
effect: as the exhibition of true principles generally 
has." 

" But Dr. Channing is not a practical man. He 
is only a retired student He has no real interest 
in the matter." 

<< No worldly interest; and this, and his seclu- 
sion, enable him to see more clearly than others, in 
a case whei'e principles enlighten men, and practice 
seems only to blind them.!* 

^ Well : I shall certainly read the book, as you 
like it so much." 

** Pray don't, if that is your reason." 

A reply to Dr. Channing's book soon appeared ;•— * 
a pamphlet which savoured only of fear, dollars^ 
and, consequently, insult. A gentleman of Boston, 
who had, on some important occasions, shown that 
be could exercise a high moral courage, made no 
mention of this reply for some time after it ap- 
peared. At length, on hearing another person 
speak of it as it deserved, he said, " Now people 
are so openly speaking of that reply, I have no 
objection to say what I think of it I l^ave held 
my tongue about it hitherto; but yesterday I 

heard speak of it as you do ; and I no longer 

hesitate to declare that I think it an infamous pro- 
duction." 

It may be said that such are remarkable cases. 
Be it so : > they still testify to the habit of society, 
by the direction which the caution takes. Else- 
where, the parties might be quite as much afraid of 
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something else; but they would not dream of re- 
fraining from a good book, or holding their tongues 
about the badness of a vicious pamphlet, till sup* 
ported by the opinions of others. 

How strong a contrast to all this the domestic 
life of the Americans presents will appear when I 
come to speak of the spirit of intercourse. It is 
an individual, though prevalent, selfishness that I 
have now been lamenting. 

The traveller should go into the west when he 
desires to see universal freedom of manners. The 
people of the west have a comfortable self-eompla- 
cency, equally different from the arrogance of the 
south, and the timidity of the north. They seem 
to unite with this the hospitality which distin- 
guishes the whole country : so that they are^ on 
9ie whole, a very bewitching people, llieir sell» 
confidence probably arises from their being really 
remarkably energetic, and having testified this by 
the conquests over nature which their mere settle- 
ment in the west evinces. They are the freest 
people I saw in America: and accordingly one 
enjoys among them a delightful exemption from the 
sorrow and indignation which worldly caution 
always inspires ; and from flattery. If the stranger 
finds himself flattered in the west, he mi^ prethr 
safely conclude that the person he is talkmg wim 
comes from New Englana. " We are apt to ^ink," 
said a westerner to me, ^^ that however great and 
good another person may be, we are just as great 
and good."* Accordingly, intercourse goes on with- 
out any reference whatever to the merits of the re- 
spective parties. In the sunshine of complacency, 
their free thoughts i*ipen into free deeds, and the 
world gains largely. There are, naturally, instances 
of extreme conceit, here and there : but I do not 
hesitate to avow that, prevalent as mock-modesty 
and moral cowardice are in the present condition of 
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society, that degree of seltconfideii()e wbich is 
comiDonly called conceit grows in &your with me 
perpetually. An over-estimate of self appears ft» 
me a far less hurtful and disagreeable mistalce than 
the idolatry of opinion. It is a mistake which is 
aure to be rectified, pooner or later ; and very oftei^ 
ft proves to be no mistake where small critics feel 
the most confident that they may safefy ridicule it 
The event decides this matter of self-estimate, be- 
yond all duestion ; and while the ^ent remains 
undisclosed, it is easy and nleasant to give men 
credit for as much as they believe tbemsehres to be 
capable of : — more easy and pleasjant than to see 
men restricting their own powers by such calcula- 
tion of consequences as implies an equal want of 
ftdth in others and in liiemselves. If John Miltoa 
were sow here to avow his hope that he should pro- 
duce that which << the worm would not wiliii^^y 
let die," what a shout there would be et ^ «the eon- 
c^ted fellow I" while, the declaration having been 
made venerable by the event) it is now <jted aa 
Ml instance of the noble self-confidence of geaiua 

The people of the west have a right to so much 
self-confidence as arises from an ascertainment df 
"what they can actually achieve. They come from 
afar, with aome qualities which have force enough 
to guide them into a new region. They subdue 
this region to their own purposes ; and, if they do 
<often forget that the world elsewhere is progress- 
ing; if they do suppose themselves as relatively 
^eat in present society as they were formerly in 
the wilderness, it should be remembered, on their 
behalf that they have effectually asserted their 
naanhood in the conquest of circumstances. 

If we are not yet to see, except in individual in- 
stances, the exquisite union of fearlessness witii 
modesty, of self-confidence with meekness; — ^if 
there must be either the love of being grand in 
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one's own ^es, or the fear of being little in other 
people's, — the friends of the Americans would wish 
that their error should be that which is allied to too 
much, rather than too little freedom. 

As|or the anxiety about foreign opinions of Ame* 
rica, I fouild it less striking than I expected. I0 
the south, there is the keenest sensibility to the 
opinion 01 the world about slavery; and in New 
England, the veneiation for England is greater 
than I think any one people ought to feel for any 
other. The love of the mother country, the filial 
pride in her ancient sages, are natural and honour^ 
able : and so, perhaps, is a somewhat exalted de- 
gree of deference for the existing dwell^s upon the. 
soil of that mother country, and on the spot where 
those sages lived and thought and spoken Buj^ aa 
long as no civilised nation is, or can be ascertained 
to be, far superior or inferior to any other; as the 
human heait and human life are generally alike 
aiicf equal, on tiiis side barbarism, the excessive, 
reverence with which England is r^arded by the^ 
Americans seems to impljr a defidency. of sdf- 
respect This is-an immeasurably hi^ier and more 
healthy slate of feeKng than- tbatwbidi has been. 
eKhibited by a small portion of the English to- 
wards the Americans^-— tiie contempt whidh, a^ain,. 
a sprinkling of Amerieans* hwe striven to recipro- 
cate. But the desptsers in each nation, though 
so noisy as to produce some effect, are so few as 
to need no more than a passing allusion^ If any 
English person can really see and know the Ame- 
ricans on their own ground^ and fail to honour 
them as a nation, and love them as personal friends^, 
he is no fair sample of the people whose name he 
bears; and k probably incapable of unperverted 
reverence: and if any American, having really seen, 
and known the English on their own ground, doear 
not reverenoe Ins-owa home e^ustly in. proportianr 
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as he loves what is best in the English, he is iuh 
\iv>rthy of his home. 

When I was on my voyage out, the Americans 
on board amused themselves with describing to me 
how incessantly I should be met by the question 
how I liked America. When we arrived within a 
few miles of New York, a steam-boat met us, 
bringing the friends of some of the passengers* 
On board this steam-boat, the passengers went up 
to the city. It happened to be the smallest, 
dirtiest, and most clumsy steamer belonging to 
the port A splashing rain drove us down into the 
cabin, where tuere was barely standing room for 
our company. We saw each other^s fiices by the 
dim light of a single shabby lamp. ^< Now, Miss 
M.** said some of the American passengers, ^< how 
do you like America?' This was the first time of 
my being asked the Question which I have had to 
answer almost daily smce. Yet I do not believo 
that many of my interrogators seriouslv cared any 
more for my answer thm those who first put the 
question in the dirty cabin; or than my little friend 
Charley, who soon caught the joke, and with grave 
face, asked me, every now and then, *^ How do yon 
like this country?* I learned to regard it as a 
method of beginning conversation, like our mete- 
orological observations in England; which are 
equally amusing to foreigners. My own impres- 
sion is, that while the Americans have too eiLalted 
a notion of England, and too little self-respect as ' 
a nation, they are far less anxious about foreign 
opinions of themselves than the behaviour of 
American travellers ^n England would lead the 
English to suppose. The anxiefy arises on Eng- 
lish ground. At home, the generality of Americans 
seem to see clearly enough that it is yet truer with 
regard to nations than individuals that, though it is. 
very pleasant to have the iavourable opinion of one's 
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neighbours, yet, if one is good and happy witfihi 
oneself, the rest does not much matter. I met 
with a few who spoke with a disgusting affectation 
of candour, (some, as if they expected to please 
me thereby, and others under the influence of 
sectional prejudice,) of what they called the fairness 
of the gross slanders with which they have been 
insulted through the English press: but I was 
thankful to meet with more who did not anknow- 
led^e the jurisdiction of observers disqualified by 
prejudice, or by something worse, for passing judg* 
ment on a nation. The irritability of their vanity 
has been much exaggerated, partly to serve paltry 
purposes of authorsnip; and yet more from the 
ridiculous exhibitions of some Americans in £ng« 
land, who are no more to be taken as specimens 
of the nation to which they belong than a young 
Englishman who, when I was at New York, went 
up the Hudson in a drizzling rain, pronounced 
that West Point was not so pretty as Kichmond; 
descended the river in the dark, and declared on. 
his return that the Americans were wonderfully 
proud of scenery, that was nothing particular in 
any way. 

It wul be well for the Americans, particularly 
those of the east and south, when their idea of 
honour becomes as exalted as that which inspired 
their revolutionary ancestors. Whenever they 
possess themselves of the idea of their democracy, 
as it was possessed by their statesmen of 1801, they 
will moderate their homage of human opinion, and 
enhance their worship of humanity. Not till then 
will they live up to their institutions, and enjoy 
that internal freedom and peace to which the ex-i 
temal are but a part of the means. In such im- 
provement, they will be much assisted by the in- 
creasing intercourse between Britain and America; 
for, however feuscinating to Americans may be the 
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luxury^ conveslsational freeckHB^ and high istellec^ 
taal ciiltivation of some postiaosof English society^ 
they cttDnot &il to be disgusted wkh the aristo- 
cratic insolenee^ which is the yioe of &e whole* 
HieLpueriteand barbaric spiritofcoQtemptbscarcely 
known in America: the English insolence of class 
to clasS) of individuald towaraa each other, is not 
men concaved o^ except in the one highly di»« 
graceful instance of the trea|tin»it of the people of 
colour. Nothing in American civilisation strud^ 
me so forcibly aad so pleasurably as die invariable 
respect paid to man, aa man. Nothing, mnce my 
retom to England has given me so mudi pain as 
the, contrast there. Pei^aps no Englii^mui can 
become fully awaie,. without going: to America, of: 
the atmosphereof insolenee in wfaiob he dwells ; of 
tlie taint of contempt! which inffeota ail the inteiv 
courses of his worid. He cannot imagjme how all 
that he can say that is tmmst. and best about the< 
treatment of people of colour in Ameriica. is neu<^- 
tralised on the: spot^ by its being undeotstood how 
^e same contempt is* spread' o^er the whole of so- 
ciety hesB^ irhioh is. there cdntsentmled upon the 
slacks. 
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This word) at least its meaning, is no more likely 
to become obsolete in a republic than among the 
Hindoos themselves. Themstinctive.characteristicsi 
may vary ; but there will be rank, and tenacity 
df rank,^. ni^erever ' there is society/ As this is na* 



^anlf i&e^itftble^ it is of ooovte right Die question 
must be what is to entitle to nink. 

As the feudal quaUfications for rank are abso* 
lately non-existent in America, (except in the 
slave States, where there are two classes, without 
any minor distinetions,) it seems absurd that the 
feudal remains of rank in Europe should be iaA^ 
tated in America. WbereTcr the appearance of a 
conventional aristocracy exists in America, it must 
arise from wealth, as it cannot from btrtib. An 
aristocracy of mere wealth is vulgar eveiywhere. 
In a republic, it is vulgar in the extreme. 

This is the onhr kind of vulgarity I saw in the 
tTnited States. I imagine that the English who 
have complained the most copiously of the vulga- 
rity of American manners, have done so. from two 
causes : from using their own oonventional notions 
as a standard of < manners, (which is a vulgarism in 
themselves ;) and also from their intercourses with 
the Americans having been confined to those who 
consider themselves the aristocracy of the United 
States; the wealthy and showy, citizens of the 
Atlantic ports. Foreign travellers are most hos- 
pitably received by this class of society; introduced 
to " the first people in Boston,"—" in New York,* 
•^"in Philadelphia;^ and taught to view the 
country with the eyes of their hosts. No harm is 
intended here : it b very natural: hut it is not the 
way for strangers to obtain an .understanding of 
the country and the people. The traveller who 
chooses industriously to see for himse^ not with 
European or aristocratic merely, but with human 
eyes, will find the real aristocracy of the country, 
not only in ball-rooms and bank*parIours, but also 
in fishiuff-boats, in stores, in college chambers, and 
behind the plough. HU he has seen aSL this, and 
studied the natural manners of the natural aristo- 
craqr, he is no more justified in applying the word 
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<< vulgar^' to more than a class, than an American 
would be who should call all the English vulgar, 
when he had seen only the London alderman 
class. 

I had the opportunity of perceiying what errors 
might arise from thb cause. I was told a great 
deal about ^^ the first people in Boston :" whix^ is 

Serhaps as aristocratic, vain, and vulgar a dty, as 
escribed by its own " first people," as any in the 
world. Happily, however, Boston has merits which 
these people know not o£ I am far from thinking 
it, as they do, the most religious, the most en- 
lightened, and the most virtuous city in the world. 
Hiere are other cities in the United States which, 
on the whole, I think more virtuous and more en- 
lightened : but I certainly am not aware of so lar^e 
a number of peculiarly interesting and valuable 
persons living in near neighbourhood, anywhere 
else but in London. But it happens that these 

Sersons belong chiefly to the natural, veiy few to 
le conventional, aristocracy* They have little per- 
ceptible influence. Society does not seem to be 
much the better for them. They save their own 
souls ; but, as regards society, the salt appears to 
have lost its savour. 'It is so sprinkled as not to 
season the body. With men and women enough 
on the spot to redeem society from false mordis, 
and empty religious profession, Boston is the head- 
quarters of Cant Notwithstanding its superior 
intelligence, its large provision of benevolent insti- 
tutions, and its liberal hospitality, there is an ex- 
traordinary and most pernicious union, in more 
than a few scattered instances, of profligacy and the 
worst kind of infidelity, with a strict religious pro- 
fession, and an outward demeanour of remarkable pro- 
priety. The profligacy and infidelitr might, I fear, be 
lound in all other cities, on both siaes the water ; but 
nowhere, probably, in absolute co-existence with 
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OBtensible piety. This is not the connexion ia 
which to^ speak of the religious aspect of ike matter ; 
but, as regards the cant, I believe that it proceeds 
chiefly from the spirit of caste which flourishes in t 
a society which on Sundays and holidays professes 
to have abjured it It is true that the people of 
New England have put away duelling; but the 
feelings which used to vent themselves by the prao» 
tice of duelling are cherished by the members of 
the conventional aristocracy. This is revealed, not 
only by the presence of cant, but by the confes- 
sions of some who are bold enough not to pretend 
to be either republicans or christians. There are 
some few who openly desire a monardiy ; and a 
few more who constantly insinuate the advantages 
of a monarchy, and the distastefulnesa of a republic^ 
It is observable that such always argue on the sup* 
position that if there were a monardby, they should 
be the aristocracy: a point in which I imagine 
they would find themselves mistaken, if so impos- 
sible an event could happen at alL Thi^ class, or 
coterie, is a very small one, and not influential; 
though a gentleman of the kind once ventured to 
give utterance to his aspirations after monarchy in 
a fourth of July oration ; and afterwards to print 
them. There is something venerable in his inn 
trepidity, at least The reproach of cant does not 
attach to him. 

The children are such faithfid reflectors of this 
spirit as to leave no doubt of its existence, even 
amidst the nicest operations of cant Gentlemen 
mav disguise their aristocratic aspirations under 
si^hs for the depressed state of literature and 
science ; supposing that wealth and leisure are the 
constituents of literature; and station the proxi- 
mate cause of science ; and committing the slight 
mistake of assuming that the natural aristocracy of 
England, her philosophers and poets, have been 

I 2 
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identical widi, or ori^nated by, her oonventiaiid 
aristocracy* The ladies may conceal their selfish 
pride of caste^ even from themselves, under preteafr* 
sons to superior delicacy and refinement But the 
diiUren use no such disguises. Out they come 
irith what they learn at home. A school-girl told 
me what a dehghtful *^ set" she helonged to at her 
school: how comfortable they all were once, with-* 
out any sets, till several grocers' daughters began 
to come in, as their &thers grew rich ; and it be- 
came necessary for the higher girls to consider what 
they should do, and to fonn themselves into sets. 
She told me how the daughter of a lottery office- 
keep^ came to the school; and no set would r^ 
eeive her ; how unkindly she was treated, and how 
difficult it was for any individual to help her, b^ 
cause she had not spirit or temper enough to help 
kersel£ My informant went on to mention how 
ttudous she and her set, of about sixty young peo- 
ple, were to visit exclusively among themselves, 
how ^ delightful" it would be to have no groeers' 
daughters among them ; but that it was found to 
be impossible. 

Here is an education to be going on in the mid- 
dle of a republic ! Much solace, however, lies in the 
last clause of the information above quoted The 
Exclusives do find their aims * impossible.' Tbey 
will neither have a monarchy, nor be able to com- 
plete and close their ^ sets f least of all will any 
Mpubliean functions be discharged by those who 
are brought up to have any respect of occupations, 
— ^to regtod a grocer as beneath a banker. The 
chirf effect of the aristocratic spirit in a democracy 
is to make those who are possessed by it exdusives 
in a double sense ; in being excluded yet moretlam 
m excluding. The repubUc suffers no further than 
by having within it a small class acting upon anti- 
republican morals, and becoming thereby its per- 
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nme dBUbreOy instead of its wise and usefbl fHondi 
andsenrants. 

In Philadelphia^ I was much in society. ISome 
of my hospitable aojuaintanees lived in Chesnut 
Streeti some in Ardi Street, and many in othet 

flacea When I had been a few weeks in the city, 
fonnd to my surprise that some of the ladies who 
were my admiration had not only never seen ov 
heard of other beautiful yoting ladies y^om I ad- 
mired quite as much, but never would see or hear 
of them* I inquired i^ain and again, for a solution 
of this mystery. One person told me tibat a stranger 
could not see into the fiisages of tiieir society. Tim 
wasjust what I was feding to be true ; hut it gave 
me no satisfaction* Another said tiiat the mutual 
ignorance was from the fathers of the Arch Street 
kdies having made their fortunes, while the Chesnut 
Street ladies owed theirs to thmr grandfatliers. An- 
other, who was amused with a new fashion of curtsey* 
ing, just introduced, declared it was from the Arch 
Street ladies rising twice on their toes befinre curt** 
seying, while the Chesnut Street ladtee rose thrice. 
I was sure of onl^ one thing ia tin matter; that it 
was a pity that the parties should lose the pleasure 
of admiring each other, for no better reasons than 
tiiese: and none better were apparent. 

It is not to be supposed that the mere drcum* 
stance of living in a republic will ever eradicate 
that kind of self-love which takes the form of family 
pride. It is a stage in tiie transit from selfishness 
to benevolence ; smd ^erefore natural and useful 
in its proper time and place. As every child thinks 
bis father the wisest man in the worlds the loving 
member of a family thinks his relations the ^e»teslv 
best and happiest of people, till he gets an mtimato 
knowledge of some others* This spedes of exchi- 
siveness exists wherever th^e are families. An emi- 
nent puUicmao, travellingina somewhat retiredpart 
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of his Stat^ told us how he had been amused wilii m 
odd instance of fiimily pride which had just come 
under his notice. Some plain fiirmers, brothers, 
had claimed to be his cousms; and he found they 
" were so. They introduced each other to him ; and 
one brought his son, — a hideous little Flibbertigib- 
bet, with a shock of carroty hair. His father com- 
placently stroked his hair,' and declared he was 
exactly uk^ his uncle Richard : his uncle Richard 
over again ; 'twas wonderful how like his uncl^ 
Richard he was in all respects : the hair was the 
very same ; and his uncle Richard was dumb till 
very late, and then stammered : ^ and this litde 
fellow,'' said the father, with a complacent smiley — 
^ this little fellow is six years old, and he can't 
qpeak a word." 

No one will find &ult with the pride of connexion 
in this stage. Supposing it to remain in its present 
state, it is harmless from its extren^ smallness. In 
a city, under the stimulus of society, the same pride 
may be either perverted into the spirit of caste, or 
exalted into the affection of pure republican brother- 
hood. The alternative is significant as to the 
state of the republic, and all-important to the indi- 
viduaL 

The extent and influence of the ponventional 
aristocracy in the United States are significant of 
the state of the republic so far as that they afford an 
accurate measure of the anti-republican spirit which 
exists. Such an aristocracymust remain otherwise too 
insignificant to be dangerous.^ It cannot choose its 
own members, restrict its own numbers, or keep its 
gentility from contamination ; for it must be perpe- 
tuated, not by hereditary transmission, but by 
accessions from below. Grocers grow rich, and 
mechanics become goyemors of States ; and happily 
there is no law, nor reason, nor desire that it should 
be otherwise. This little cloud will always oy«^ 
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kang tbe republic, like the perpetual vapour whieh 
hovers above Niagara, thrown up by the force and 
regularity of the movement below. Some observers 
may be sorry that the heaven is never to be quite 
clear : but none will dread the little cloud. It 
would be about as reasonable to fear that the white 
vapour should drown the cataract from whence it 
issues as that tbe conventional aristocracy of Ame- 
rica should swamp the republic. 
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I found it an admitted truth, throughout the 
United States, that enormous private wealth is in- 
consistent with the spirit of republicanism. Wealth 
is power ; and large amounts of power ought not to 
rest in the hands of individuals. 

Admitted trutbs are not complained of as hard- 
ships. I never met with any ono who quarrelled 
witb public opinion for its enmity to large fortunes : 
on the contrary, every one who spoke with me on 
the subject was of pthe same mind with everybody 
else. Amidst the prevalent desire of gain, against 
which divines are preaching, and moralists are 
writing in vain, there seems to be no desire to go 
beyond what public opinion approves. The desire 
of riches merges in a regard to (pinion. There is 
more ot the spirit of competition and of ostentation 
in it, than desire of accumulation. It has been 
mentioned that there are not more than four or five 
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hundred Ihffliiieiit iiieii,-«^worth 100,000 doBars ami 
upwards, — ^iu all the six States of New England^ 
in a populatioa of aboye two imllio]i& 

The popular feeling is so strong against trans^ 
ndtting large estates, and furouring one diUd, that 
nobody attempts to do it The rare endeayours made 
by persons of feudal prepossessions to perpetuate 
this yicdous custom, naTB been all happily firus- 
trated. Much ridicale was occasioned by the ma^ 
iuBuvres of one such testator, who provided for the 

i>ortion8 of a large estate reverting periodically; 
brgetting that the reversions were as saleable as 
anything else ; and that, under a democracy, there 
can be no settling the private, any more than the 
public, affairs of Aiture generations. The present 
Patroon of Albany, the story of whose hereditary 
wealth is universally known, intends to divide his 
property among his children, — ^in number, I believe, 
thirteen. Under him has probably expired the 
practice of favouring one child for the preservation 
of a large estate. 

[ This remote approach to an equalisation of pro« 
iperty is, as &r as it goes, an i mprovemen t upon the 
(state of affiurs in the Old World, where the accu- 
inulation of wealth into masses^ the consequent 
destitution of large portions of society, and the 
divisions which thus are established between class 
and class, between man and man, constitute a sys- 
tem too absurd and too barbarous to endure. Ine 
remote approach made by the Americans to an equa- 
lisation of awealth is yet more important as indicat- 
ing the method by which society is to be eventually 
redeemed from its absurdity and barbarism in re- 
spect of property. This method is as yet perceived 
by only a few: but the many who imitate as &r as 
they can the modes of the Old World, and cherish 
to the utmost its feudal prepossessions, will only for 
a time be able to resist the convictions which the 
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werkiQg of repiddicait prinei|^ wSL finiiee ttat 
tiaem, that there is no way of secnving pmMft 
social liberty on democratic princ^les bat l^ gouk 
munity of property. ... 

There is, as there ought to be, m great a horror 
in America as ererywhere eke of tiie deqpotian 
that would equalise property arbitrarily. Sach a 
de8potisI^ can never become more than the ghost <rf 
alaiiey. The approadi to eqnaUsation now required 
by public opinion is that required by justioe ; it is 
required that no man should encroach on hisneigb* 
hours for the sake of enriching hiniseif ; that no 
man should encroach on his younger dnldren fos 
the sake of enriching the eldest; that no man should 
encroach on the present generation for the sake of 
enriching a future one. AH this is allowed and 
required But hj the same rule, and hr the sake 
of the same principle, no one will erer be allowed 
to take from the industrious man the riches won 
by his industry, and give them to the idle : to take 
fr-om the strong to give to the weak: to take from 
the wise to give to the foolish. Such i^gression 
upon property can never take place, or be seiiously 
apprehended in a republic where all, except 
drunkards and daves, are proprietors, and where 
the Declaration of Indepenidence claims for every 
one, with life and liberty, the pursuit of happiness 
in his own way. There will be no attacks on pro* 
perty.in the United States. 

But it appears to me inevitable tliat there will 
be a generiu agreement, sooner or later, on a bet* 
ter principle of property than that under which all 
are restless; unuer which the wisdom and peace of 
the community frdl far below what their other cirw 
cumstauces' would lead themselves and their well- 
wisbers to anticipate. 

Their moralists are dissatisfied. *^ Our present 
civilisation," says Dr. Channin^ ^^ is characterised 
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sod tainted by a deTOormg gr^edinesB of wealdi ; and 
a cause which aaserts right against wealthy must stit 
up bitter opposition, especially in cities where this 
mvinity is most adored." . • . . " The passion for 
gain iseyerywheresappingi>ure and generous feeling, 
and everywhere raises up bitter foes against any re- 
form whidi may threaten to turn aside a stream of 
wealth. I sometimes feel as if a great social re- 
volution were necessary to break up our present 
mercenary civilisation, in order that Christianity, 
now repelled by the almost universal worldtiness, 
may come into new contact with tiie soul, and may 
reconstruct society after its own pure and disinter- 
ested principles."* This is a prophecy. Men to 
whom trutii and justice are not ^ hollow words" 
are the prophets of tiie times to come. 

llie scholars of America are dissatisfied. Tiwy 
complain of the superficial dbaracter of scholar- 
ship ; of tiie depression, or rather of the non-exisfr- 
ence, of literature. Some hope that matters will 
be better hereafter, merely from tiie nation having 
grown older. The greater number ascribe tiie 
mischief to men having to work at their employ- 
ments; and some few of these believe tiiat Ameri- 
ca would have a literature if only she had a here- 
ditary aristocracy; this being supposed the only 
method of leaving to individuals the leisure and 
freedom of spirit necessary for literaiy pursuits^ 
It has been pointed out that this is a mistsLke. Na- 
ture and social economy do not so agree as that 
genius is usually given to tiiose who have heredi- 
tary wealtii. The capability has so much more 
frequentiy shown itseu among the busy and poor 
than among tiie rich who have leisure, as to mock 
the human presumption which would dictate from 
whose lips the oracles of Heaven should issue. One 
needs but to glance over tiie array of geniuses, of 

• Channiug's Letter to Birnej. 1897. 
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dbilosopbera, of scientific men, and even cf the 
&r lower order of scholars, to see how few of the 
best bene&ctcn-s of mankind have issued from 
*^ dassic shades," <^ learned leisure^" " sdentiQc 
retreats," &&, and how many more have sent up 
dieir axioms, their song, their prophecnr, their ha^ 
lelnjafa, from the very press of the toiling multi- 
tude. What tale is commoner than the poverty of 
poets ; the need that philosophers have usually had 
of philosophy; the embarrassments and destitu- 
tion of inventors; the straits of schokurs? llie 
history of society shows that the highest intellect 
is no more to be looked for especially amidst opu- 
lent leisure, than the highest devotion in the cloister. 
The divine breath of genius bloweth where it 
listeth. Men may hold out empty bags for it for 
ages, and not caJbm it; while it fans the temples of 
some maimed soldier, toiling in chains as an Alge- 
line slave, or some rustic, treading 

" In glory and in joj. 
Behind lus plongb, npoa the monutain side." 

It is clearly a mistake Uiat hereditary propert]^ 
opportunity, leisure, and such things, will make a 
literature, or secure scholarship: as great a mis- 
take as that of the American newspaper editor who 
triumphantly anticipated an age of statuary from 
there being an arrival at New York of a statue by 
Canova, at the same time with a discoveiy of mar- 
ble quarries. . It is true that the statue Ues in the 
marble quarry : but it is also true that it lies sepul- 
chred in the &r deeper recesses of some one unfa- 
thomable human intellect : and to bring the one 
right intellect to the quarry is the problem which 
is not given to be solved by mortal skill, — by de- 
vices of hereditary ease and scientific retreats. 
This kind of guidance is just that which the su- 
preme Artist does not confide to created hands. 
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It 18 trae, however, that though opportunity and 
leisui^ are not everything; that without union wifli 
Usefol toil, they are nothing,— yet, with this union 
they are something,- — much. The first attempt to 
advocAte leisure as the birthright of every human 
being was made now some half-century ago.* The 
plea then advanced is a sound one on bdbalf of 
other things besides philosophy, literature and 
scholarship. Leisure, some degree of it, is neces« 
sary to the health of ev^ man's spirit Not only 
intellectual production, but pesJce of mind cannot 
flourish without it It may be had under the pr&- 
sent system, but it is not With community of pro- 
pertVf it would be secured to every one* Tlie re* 
quisite amount of work would bear avery smaS 
proportion to that of disposable time. It would 
then be ftdrly seen bow much fiterature may owe 
to leisure. 
^ The professional men of America are dissa- 
tisfied. The best of them complain that profes- 
sions rank lower than in Europe ; and the reasons 
they assign for this are, that less education is re- 
. quired; and that every man who desires to get on 
must mak^ himself a party man, in theology, science^ 
or law* Plrofessional service is not well paid in the 
United States, compared with other countries, and 
with other occupations on the spot Very se« 
▼ere tdll is necessary to maintain a respectable ap- 
pearance, except to those who have climbed the 
heights of their profession; and to them it has 
been necessary. One of these last, a man whom 
tlie world supposes to be blessed in all conceiva^ 
ble respects, toM me that he had followed a mis- 
taken plan of life ; and that if he could begin again, 
he would 8])end his life differently. He had chosen 
his occupation rightly enough, and been wholly sa- 
tisfied with his domestic lot: but his life had been 

* Godwin's laqnirer. 
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one of toil and ctro in Hie purauit of what he 
DOW found would have done all it could for him in 
hfldf the quantity. If he could set himself hadk 
twenty years, be would seek fair less diligently for 
money and eminence, stipulate for leisure, and cul- 
tivate mirth. Though this g^tleman cares for 
money only that he may have it to give away; 
though his generosity of spirit is the most re^ 
BiarkaUe feature of ins character, he would gladly 
eschange the means of gimtii^g his liberal affec* 
tiens, for more capacity for mirth, more repose of 
spirit The present mercenary and compedtive 
system does not suit hinu 

I know of one professional man who has found 
this repose of spirit by retiring from the compe* 
titive system, and devoting iunuBelf to an otriect in 
whiidi there was, when he entered upon it, but 
too little competition. He had, some time ago, 
earned a competence for himself and hia &mily. 
A friend who visited him on his estate made 
some inqmries about investments in the region 
where his host lived. ^ I am the worst person you 
could ask," replied the host : *^ I know notlung 
about inyestments here. We are very happy with 
the money we have; and we do not know that we 
should be so happy if we had more: so I do not 
put myself in the way of hearing abdut profita* 
ble investments." He has most profitably invested 
his time and energy in the anti-slavery cause. He 
has been perhaps the most eminent defender of 
the Uberty of speedi and of the press in the 
United States; and is settling an example, not 
only to his own children, but to the whole coun- 
try, (3i what it is to follow after life itseli^ in* 
stead of the mere means of living. 

Hie merchants are dissatisfied. If money, if 
success, apart from the object, could give happi« 
ness^ who would be so happy as the merchants of 
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America? In companson wilb merchants gene- 
rally, they are happy: but in comparison witih 
what men are made to be^ they are shackled, care- 
worn, and weary as the slave. I obtained many a 
glimpse into the condition of mind of this class ; 
and, far superior as it is to what the state of large 
dasBCS is m. the Old Worid, it is yet full of toU 
and trouble. In New York, some friends, will- 
ing to impress me with a conviction of the en» 
viable lives of American ladies, told me how the 
rich merchants take handsomebouses in ilbe upper 
part of the city, and furnish them sjdendidly for 
their wives: how these gentlanen rise early^ 
snatch their breakfuts, hurry off two or three 
miles to their counting4iou8es, bustle about m 
the heat and dust, noise and traffic of Pearl Street 
all the long summer'^s day, and come home in the 
\/ evening, almost too wearied to eat or speak; while 
their wives, for whose sake they have thus been 
toiling after riches, have had the whole day to 
water their flowers, read the last English novel, 
visit their acquaintance, and amuse themselves at 
the milliner^s; paying, perhaps, 100 doDars for the 
newest Paris bonnet The representation had a 
difierent effect from what was expected. It ajH 
peared to me that if the ladies prefer their hus- 
bands' society to that of morning visitors and 
milliners, they are quite as much to be pitied as 
their husbanib, that su(^ a way of consuming life 
is considered necessary or honourable. If they 
would prefer to wear bonnets costing a dollar 
a-piece, and having some enjoyment of domestic 
life, their &te is mournful ; if they prefer hundred 
dollar bonnets to the enjoyment of domestic life^ 
their lot is the most mournful of all. In either 
case, they and their husbands cannot but be rest- 
less and dissatisfied. 
I was at a ball in New York, the splendour of 
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whidi equalled that of any entertaiDineiit I eyer 
witnessecL A few days alter, the lady who gaye 
the baU asked me whether I did not disapproye of 
the show and luxury of their society. I replied^ 
that of whatever was done for mere show, I did dis- 
approye; but that I liked luxury, and approved of 
it, as long as tlie pleasures of some did not en- 
croach OH the rights of others. 

'^But,** said she, ^^our husbands have to pay 
for it all. They work very hard.'' 

<^ I suppose It is their own choice to do so. I 
should make a diiSerent choice, pwhaps; but if 
they prefer hard work and plenty of money to in« 
dulge their fiEimilies with, to moderate work and 
less money, I do pot see, how you can expect me 
to blame mem." 

<* O, but we all live beyond our incomes." 
In that case, your pleasures encroach on the 
nghts of others, and I have no more to say." 

If this be true, how should this class be other- 
wise than restless and dissatisfied? 

Are the mechanic and fanning classes satisfied? 
No : not even they : outwardly blessed as they are 
beyond any class that society has ever contained. 
Hiey, too, are aware that life must be meant to be 
passed far otherwise than in providing the outward 
means of living. They must be aware that though, 
by great industry, they can obtain some portion of 
tune for occupations which are not money-getting, 
there must be something wrong in the system 
which compels men to devote almost the whole of 
their waking hours to procure that which, under a 
difierent combination of labour, might be obtained 
at a saving of three-fourths of the time. Whether 
their thoughts have been expressly turned to this 
subject or not, almost all the members of society 
are conscious that care for their external wants 
is so engrossing as to absorb almost all other 
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eares ; and Aftt they would most tbankfolly agree 
to work in their vocation for the community for a 
short portion of every day, on condition of being 
spared all future anxiety about their physical ne- 
eessities. They who best know the blesstngs in-^ 
separable from toil; who are aware that the inneir 
Ufe is nourished by the activity of the outer, yet 
perceive of what infinite consequence it is to their 
progress that this activity should be varied in its 
objects, and separated as &r as possible from asso- 
ciation with physical necessities, and selfish pos- 
session. The poor man is rightlv instructed, in 
the present state of things, when be is told that it 
is bis'first duty to provide for his own wants. The 
lesson is at present true, because the only alter- 
native is encroachment on the rights of others: 
but it is a very low lesson in comparison with that 
which will be taught in the days when mutual and 
self-perfection will be the prevdent idea which tike 
civilisation of the time will express. No thinkbg 
man or woman, who reflects on the amount ^ 
time, thought, and energy, which would be set free 
I7 the pressure of- competition and money-getting 
being removed, — ^time, thought, and energy now 
spent in wearing out the body, and in partially sti« 
mulating and partially wasting the mmd, can be 
satisfied under the present system. 
I In England, the prevalent dissatisfaction must 
inibsist a long time before anything eflectual can 
he done to reUeve it The English are hampered 
with institutions in winch the rights of individual 
property are involved in almost hopeless intricacy. 
Though clear-sighted persons perceive that pro- 
perty is the great harbourage of crime and misery, 
the adversary of knowledge, the corrupter of peace, 
the extinguisher of faith and charity; though they 
perceive that institutions for tiie regulation of out- 
ward a&ks all follow the same course, being first 
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necessary; ihen usefisl, dien ii8de8% pomGiou^ a 
finally intolerable, — that property is thus foUowing 

thesame course as slayer^ wbidi was oneeneeessary, 
and is now intoleraUe; — ^as monarchy, whicb was 
once necessary^ and is now useless, if not pemidoos: 
tiiough all this is clearly perceived by many £bw 
seeing persons in England, ttey can do nodiing 
but wait till the rest of society sees it too. They 
must be and are well content to wait; since no 
changes are destirable but those which proceed 
from the ripened mind and enlightened will of so*. . 
ciety. Thus it is in EngUmd. In America th^A 
process will be more rapid Th a HAmnwaHr; p yjnJ j 
dples of their social arrangeinents, operating ' 
already to such an equalisation of property as has 
never l)efore been witnessed, are favourable to 
changes which are indeed necessary to the fiill 
earrying out of the principles adopted. When the 
people become tired of their universal servitude to 
worldly anxiety, — when they have fully meditated 
and discussed the fact that ninety-nine hundredths 
of social offences arise directly out of property; 
that the largest proportion of human faults bear a 
relation to , selfish possession^ that dieisest formi* 
dable classes of diseases, are caused by over or 
under toil, and by anxiety of mind; they will be 
readj^Jbr.^ie^ iaquir3^whethep- tbia tremendous ior 
cubus be indeed irremovable; and whether any 
difficulties attending its removal can be comparabb 
to the evils it inflicts. In England, the people 
have not only to rectify the &lse principles of baiv 
barous policvj but to surmount the accumulation 
of abuses which they have given out: a work^ 
perhaps, of s^es. In America, the people have 
not much more to do (the will being once ripe) 
than to retrace the false steps which their imitation 
of the old world has led them to take. Their ao- 
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cumulatioa of abuses is too small to be a serioos 
obstacle in the way of the imited will of a nation* . 

It is objected that the majority of society in 
America would have a horror of any great change 
like that contemplated : aod that» though in IxuA* 
dage to worldly anxiety, they are unconscious of 
their servitude, or reconciled to it Well ; as long 
as this is the case, they have no change to dread; 
for all such alteration must proceed from their own 
wSL There is no power upon earth from which 
they have any compulsion to fear. Yet it may be 
allowed to their friends to speculate upon the better 
condition which is believed to await them. When 
we look at a caterpillar, we like to anticipate the 
bright day when it will be a butterfly. If we could 
talk about it with the caterpillar, it would probably 
be terrified at the idea, and plead the exceeding 
danger of l)eing high up ih the air. We do not 
desire or endeavour to force or hasten the process: 
yet the caterpillar becomes a butterfly, without any 
inal objection on its own part 

The princip^ fear, expressed or concealed, of 
those who dblike the mere mention of the ou1>* 
growth of individual property is lest they should 
be deprived of their occupations, objects, and inte- 
rests. But no such deprivation can take place 
till they will have arrived at preferring other inte* 
rests than money, and at pursuing their favourite 
occupation with other views than of obtaining 
wealth. <<0, what shall I ever do without my 
currant leaves?' might the caterpillar exclaim. 
<^ How shall I ever get rid of the day, if I must not 
crawl along the twigs any more ?' By the time it 
has done with crawling, it finds a pair of wings un- 
folding, which make crawling appear despicable in 
eomparison. It is conscious, also, of a taste for 
nectar, which is better than currant-leaves, be they 
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of the juiciest Men may safely dismiss all care 
about the future gratification of their tastes under 
liew circumstances, as long as it happens to be the 
diange of tastes which brings about the change of 
drcunistances, the incompatibility between the two 
being lessened at every transition. 

As for the details of the future economy indi* 
eated, it will be time enough for them when the 
idea which now bums like a taper in scattered 
minds shall have caught, and spread, and lighted 
up all into an illumination sufficient to do the work 
by. Whenever a healthy hunger enables the po- 
pular mind to assimilate a great principle^ there 
are always strong and 9kilful luoids enough to do 
(ihe requisite work* 



SECTION m, 

INTERCOURSE. 



The manners of the Americans (in America) are 
the best I ever saw: and these are seen to the 
greatest advantage in their homes, and as to the 
gentlemen, in travelling. But for the drawback of 
inferior health, I know of no such earthly paradise as 
some of the homes in which I have had the honour 
and blessiug of spending portions of the two years 
of my absence. The hospitali^ of the country is 
celebrated ; but I speak now of more than usually 
meets the eye of a stranger; of the family manners, 
which travellers have rarely leisure or opportunity 
to observe. If I am asked what is the peculiar 
charm, I reply with some hesitation : there are so 
many. But 1 believe it is not so much the out* 
ward plenty, or ti}e mutual freedom, or the sim- 
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plicity of manners^ or the inceMant play^ of bunMaic^ 
which characterise the whole people^ as the sweet 
temper which is difiiised like sunshine over the 
land. They have been called the most good-tem- 
pered people in the world : and I think they must 
DC so. The effect of general euunple is here most 
remarkable* I met, of course^ with persona of 
irritable temperament; with hot-tempered, and 
with fidgetty people;, with some who were disposed 
to despotism, and others to contradiction : but it 
was delightM to see how persons thus afflicted 
were enabled to keep themselves in order; were so 
wrought upon by the general example of cheerful 
helpfulness as to be restrained from clouding their 
homes by their moods. I have often wondered 
what the Americans make of European works of 
fiction in which ailing tempers are exhibited. Eu- 
ropean fiction does not represent such in half the 
extent and variety in which they might be truly 
and profitably exhibited: but I have often won- 
dered what the Americans make of them, such as 
they are. They possess the initiatory truth, in the 
vanety of temperaments which exists among them- 
selves, as everywhere else; and in the moods of 
children : but the expansion of deformed tempers 
in grown people must strike them as monstrous 
caricatures. 

Of course, there must be some general influence 
which sweetens or restrains the temper of a whole 
nation, of the same Saxon race which is not every- 
where so amiable. I imagine that the practice of 
forbearance requisite in a republic is answerable 
for this pleasant peculiarity. In a republic, no 
xhan can m theory overbear his neighbour; nor, as 
he values his own rights, can he do it much or long 
in practice. If the moral independence of some, 
of many, sinks under this equal pressure from all 
aides^ it is no little set-off against such an evil that 
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die oalfbreaks of domestic tyranny are thereby re^ 
strained; and that the respect for mutual rights 
which citizens have perpetually enforced upon them 
abroad, comes thence to be observed towards tilie 
weak and unresisting in the privacy of home. 

Some may find it difficult to reconcile this pre* 
valence of good temper with the amount of duelling 
in the United States; with the recklessness of life 
which is not confined to the semi-barbarous parts 
of the country. When it is understood that in New 
Orleans there were fought, in 1834, more duels 
dian there are days in the year, fifteen on one Sun- 
day morning; that in 1835, there were 102 duels 
fought in that cily between the -Ist of January and 
the end of April; and that no notice is taken of 
shooting in a quarrel ; when the world remembers 
tile duel betwesen Clay and Randolph; that Hamit 
ton fell in a duel; and severed more such instances^ 
tiiere may be some wonder that a nation where 
such things happen, should be remarkably good* 
tempered. But New Orleans is no rule for any 
place but itself. The spirit of caste, and the fear 
of imputation, rage in that abode of heathen licen* 
tiousness. The duels there are, almost without ex- 
ception, between boys for frivolous causes. All 
but one of the 102 were so. And even on the spot, 
there is some feeling of disgust and shame at the 
extent of the practice. A Court of Honour was in- 
stituted for the restraint of the practice ; of course^ 
without effectual result Its function degenerated 
into choosing weapons for the combatants, so that 
it ended by sanctioning, instead of repressing, duel* 
ling. Those who fight the most frequently and 
fiitally are the French Creoles, who use small 
swords. 

The extreme cases which afford the dearest 
reading of the folly and wickedness of the practice,-* 
of the meanness of the fear which Ues at tiie bottom 
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of il^ — are prodadng their effect The young men 
who go into the west to be the founders of new 
societies are in some instances taking their respon* 
sibility to heart, and resolving to use weU their 
great opportuni^ for substituting a true for a false, 
a moral ror a physical courage. The dreadful af- 
fiur at Fhiladelplipay never to be forgotten there, 
when a quiet, inoffensive young man, the only child 
of a widowed mother, was forced out into the field, 
against his strongest remonstrances, made to stand 
up, and shot through the heart, coidd not but pro- 
duce its effect One of the principal' agents was 
degraded in tiie Am^can navy, (but has been 
since ronstated,) and none of the parties concerned 
has ever stpod as well with society as other men 
since. Hamilton's fall, a^ain, has opened men's 
eyes to the philosophy of duelling, ana is working 
to that purpose, more and more. At the tin\e^ 
it was pretty generallv agreed that he could not 
help fighting; now, tnere are few who think sa 
His correspondence with his murderer, previous to 
the duel, is remarkable. Having been told, on my 
entrance into the country, that Hamilton had been 
its ^^ greatest man,'^ I was interested in seeing 
what a greater than Washington could say in ex- 
cuse for risking his life in so paltry a way. I read 
his correspondence with Ck)lonel Burr with pain. 
There is fear in every line of it ; a complicated, 
disgraceful fear. He was obviously perishing be- 
tween two fears — of losing his life, and of not being 
able to guard his own honour against the attacks 
of a ruffian. Between these two fears he felL I 
was talking over the correspondence with a duel- 
ling gendeman, << O," sud ne, <^ Hamilton went 
out like a capuchin." So the ^^ greatest man" did 
not obtain even that for which he threw away what 
he knew was considered the most valuable life in 
the country. This is as it should be. When con* 
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tempt becomes the wages of slavery to a fidse idea 
of honour, it will cease to stand in the way of the 
true; and ^< greatest men'' will not end their lives 
in littleness. 

Certain extr&ne cases which occur on the semi* 
barbarous confines of the country come occasionl 
ally in aid of such lessons as those I have cited A* 
passenger on board the ^ Henry Clay/' in which I 
ascended the Mississippi, showed in perfection the 
results of a false idea of honour. He belonged to 
one ol the first fiamilies in Kentucky, had married 
well, and settled at Natchez, Mississippi His 
wife was slandered by a resident of Natchez, who^ 
refusing to retreat^ was shot dead by the husband^ 
who fled to Texas. The wife gathered their pro- 
perty together, followed her husband, was ship- 
wrecked below New Orleans, and lost all Her 
wants were supplied by kind persons at New Or- 
leans, and she was forwarded by them to her des- 
tination, but soon died of cholera. Her husband 
.went up into Missouri, and settled in a remote part 
of it to practise law ; but with a suspicion that he 
was dogged by the relations of the man he had 
shot. One day he met a man mufled in* a cloak, 
who engaged with him, shot him in both sides, and 
stabbed him with an Arkansas knife. The victim 
held off the knife firom wounding him mortally till 
help came, and his foe fled. ^ The wounded man 
slowly recovered ; but his right arm was so dis- 
abled as to compel him to postpone his schemes of 
revenge. He ascertained tnat his enemy had fled 
to Texas; followed him there ; at length met him, 
«ne fine evening, riding, with his double-barrelled 
gun before him. They knew each other instantly : 
the double-barrelled gun was raised and pointed ; 
but before it could be fired, its owner fell from the 
saddle, shot dead like the )>rother he had sought to 
avenge. The murderer was flying up the river 
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mice more irfaen I saw hhn, not doubttng tliat lie 
cihould again be dogged by some rdation of the 
brothers he bad shot Some of the gentlemen on 
board believed tiiat if he surrendemi himself at 
Natchez, he would be let dF wiA little or no pu-- 
niabmenty and allowed to settle again in dvilised 
society; bat he was afraid of the gallows, and in^^ 
tended to join some fur company in the nortli-west, 
if he could ; and if he fidlea in this, to make him* 
self a chief of a tribe of wandering Indians. 

This story may be useful to those (if such there 
be) for whom the catastrophe of Hamilton is not 
strong enough. The two cases differ in degree, 
nojt in kind. 

Hiat such hubbub as this is occaaioned by a fiJae 
idea of honour, and not by &ult of temper, is made 
clear by the amiability shown by Amencans, in all 
cases where their idea of honour is not concerned. 
In circumstances of fiiilure and disappointment^ 
delay, difficulty, and other provocation, they show 

great self-command* In all cases that I witnessed,^ 
om the New York fire, and baffled legislation, 
down to the being ^ mired'' in bad roads, they ap- 
peared to be proof against irritation. Sometime 
this went further than I could quite understand. 

While travelling in Virginia, we were anxious 
one day to push on, and waste no time. Our '^ ex«« 
elusive extra" drew up before a single houses wh^re 
we were to breakfast We told t£e landlady that 
we were excessively hungry, and in some hurry, 
and that we should be obliged by her giving us any« 
thing she happened to have jcooked, without waiting 
for the best she could do for us. The woman was 
the picture of laziness, of the most formal kind* 
She kept us waiting till we thought of going on 
without eating. When sununoned to table^ at 
length, we asked the driver to sit dawn with us, to 
save time. Never did I see a mere ludicrous soeae 



Urna that breakfast Ttie lady at tibe teap*tmy, 
tossing the great bunch of peacocks' feathsrs, to 
keep off tbe.fiieSi iund as solemn as Rhadamanthu& 
So was our whofe party, for fear of laughter from 
which we shouUl not be able to recover. Every^ 
thing on the table was sour ; it sieeined as if $tu* 
diously so. Tlie conflict between our appetites and 
the disg^iat of the food was ridiculous* We all pr^ 
sently gave up but the ravenous driver* He tried 
the bread, the coffee, the butteiv and all were too 
sour for a second mouthful ; so were the eggs, and 
the ham, and the steak* No one ate anything, and 
the charge was as preposterous as the delay; yet 
our paymaster made no objection to the way we 
were treated. When we were off again, I asked him 
why he had been so gracious as to appear satis- 
Sea 

<^ This b a newly-opened road,^ he replied ; 
^* the people do not know yet bow the world lives* 
They nave probably no idea that there is better 
food than they set before us." 

" But do not you think it would be a kindness 
to inform them?^ 

<^ They did their best for u% and I should be 
sorry to hurt their feelings.'' 

*' Then you would have them go through life on 
bad food, and inflicting it aa other people, lest 
their feelings should & hurt at th^ being told 
how to provide better. Do you suppose that all the 
travellers who come this way will oe as tender of 
the lady's feelings ?'* 

*^ Yes, I do. You see the driver took it very 
quietly." 

When we were yet worse treated, however, just 
after, when spending a night at Woodstock, our pay- 
master did remonstrate, (though verv tenderly,) and 
his remonstrance was reoeiv^ witli great candour 
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by the master of the house; his wife befaiglfae one 
most to blame. 

yfith this forbearance is miited the most cbeem 
fol and generous helpfulness. If a farmer is burned 
outy his neighbours collect, and never leave him 
till he is pbu^ in a better house than the one he 
has lost His barns, in like case^ are filled with 
contributions firom their crops. Though there is 
nothing that men prize there so much as time, 
diere is nothing that they are more ready to give 
to the service of others. Their prevalent gene- 
rosity in the giving of money is known, and suffi- 
ciently estimated, considering how plentiful wealth 
is in the country. The expenditure of time^ 
thought, and ingenuity, is a far better test of the 
temper firom which the helpfulness proceeds. I 
am sorry that it is impossible to describe what this 
temper is in America ; its manifestations being too 
incessant and minute for description. If this great 
virtue could be exhibited as clearly as it is pos- 
sible to exhibit their faults, the heart of society 
would warm towards the Americans more readily 
than it has ever been alienated firom them by their 
own faults, or the ill-offioes of strangers. 

It seems to me that the Americans are generally 
unaware how one bad habit of their own, springing 
out of this very temper, goes to aggravate the evu 
offices of strangers. It is to me the most promi- 
nent of their bad habits ; but one so likel} to be 
cured by their being made aware of it, that I cannot 
but wish that some of the English vituperation 
which has been expended upon tobacco and its ef- 
fects had been directed upon the hx more serious 
fiiult of flattery. It will be seen at once how the 
practice of flattery is almost a necessary result of 
the combination of a fisdse idea of honour with 
of temper. Its pevalence is so great as 
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to tempt one to call it a tteqessary result There 
is no getting out of the Way of it A g^itlema% 
who was a aejutLVed sdiooUboy^ a fiendish husband^ 
fiither) and slave^owner, whose reputation for bnu 
tality was as extensive as the country, was eulo- 
gised in the newspapers at his death. Every book 
that comes out is exalted to the skies. The puln 
lie orators flatter the people; the people flatter 
the orators. Clergymen praise their flocks^ and 
the flocks stand amazed at the excellence of their 
dergymem Sunday-school teachers admire theiir 
pupiLs ; and the scholars magnify their teachers. As 
to guests, especially from abroad, hospitality re^ 
quires that some dark comer should be provicted in 
every room where they mav look when their own 
. praises are being told to their own faces. Even in 
fiunilies, where, if anywhere, it must be undevk 
stood that love cannot be sweetened by praise, there 
is a deficiency of that modesty, ^^ simplicity and 
godly sincerity," in regard to mutual estimate, which 
ue highest fidelity of afibction inspires. 

Passing over me puerility and vulgarity of the 
practice^ — ^I think, if the Americans were con* 
vinced of its selfishness,— ^f its bring actually a 
breach of benevolence, they would exercise the 
same command over their tongues that they do over 
their tempers, and suppress painful praises, as ihey 
rise to the lips. It was pleaded to me that me 
admiration is real, the praise sincere. Be it so : 
but why are they to be expressed, more than any 
other real thoughts whose exfnression would give 
pain? Let the admiration by all means be en* 
joyed: but what apily to destroy sympathy with 
the person admired, by talking on the very subject 
at which s^pathy must cease I Is it not dear 
that if praise DC not painful to the person praised^ 
it must be ii\jurious ? If he be modest, it is toi^ 
tore : if not, it is poison* Or, if there be a ' ' 
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mae, and it is indiflerent, such indifferenee to tfa# 
praise is very nearly allied to contempt for the 
praiser. When once the decencies of friendship 
are vidated, and the modesty of mutual estiiaate is 
gone, the holiness of friendship is gone too; and 
there is every danger that selfish, conscious passioii 
will overbear unconscious, disinterested affection. 
Enough. I would only put it to any person whe* 
ther the fnendship he values most is not that which 
is least coarsened by praise; and in which he and 
his friend are led the least frequently to think of 
ttieir opinion of each other. I would put it to the 
intimates of such a man as Dr. Channing, for in- 
stance, whether their warmest affections do not 
spring towards and repose Uj^on him in the deK* 
eious certainty, that while he is sympathising with 
every pure and true emotion, he will refrain bosi 
disturbing its flow by introducing a consciousness, 
a self and mutual reference, from which it is the 
highest privilege in life to escape. Praise may 
help some comman*minded persons over the difl- 
eulties of a new and superficial intercourse: at 
least, so I am told: but mtimate communion and 
permanent friendship require a purity and repose 
with whidi the interchange of expressed admiration 
is absolutely incompatible. 

With regard to the spirit of intercourse, nothing 
more remains to be saia here^ but that the frank- 
ness practised in private life, within the doors of 
home, is as remarkable as the caution and reserve 
which prevail elsewhere. Nothing can be more 
delightnil than the fruniliarity and confidence with 
which I was invariably treated ; wad to which I 
saw few exceptions in the cases of other persons. 
Everything was discussed in every bouse I staid 
in: religion, philosophy, literature; and, wiUi quite 
as much freedom, character, public and private^ 
matinnal and individuaL The lai^B^uage bemg the 
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tmme as my own, I was apt to fei^t that I waa oa 
my travels, till some visitor dropped in whose ii^ 
quirias how I liked die country reminded me &ait 
I was a foreigner. Even now, having performed 
the voyage home, and having all manner of evi- 
dence that I have left the country three thousand 
miles behind me, I find it difficult to bring in my 
personal friends as elements of the society whose 
condition I am pondering. They are too like bro- 
thers and »steTS to be subjects for analysis : and I 
perpetually feel the want of them at hand, to assist 
me by their controvertmg or corroborating judg- 
ments. They and I know what their homes are, 
and how happy we have been in them: ahd this is 
all that in my affection fer them 1 can say of their 
domestic life, without putting a force upon thar 
feelings and my own. 

If I am not much mistaken, society in the new 
world is wakening up, under the stimulus of the 
slave-question, to a sense of its want of practical 
freedom, owing to its too great regard to opinion. 
The examples of those who can and do assert and 
maintain their liberty in these times of fiery trial, 
4ae venerable and beautiful in the eyes of the young. 
Those in the cities who have grown old in the 
practice of mistrust are unconscious of the extent 
of their privations : but the free yeomanry, and the 

Jouth of the towns, have an eye for the right, and a 
eart for the true, amid the mists and subtleties in 
which truth and liberty have been of late involved. 
The young men of Boston, especially, seem to be 
roused: and it is all-important that they should 
be. Boston is looked to throughout the Union, as 
the superior dty she believes herself to be : and 
nowhere is the entrance upon life more perilous to 
the honesty and conustem^ of young aspirants 
after the public service. Massachusetts is the 
bead-quarters of federalism. Federalism is re- 
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0$djmg befote denweracj, even diere; but thai 
State has still a federal majority. A Massachtiaetta 
miMi has little chance of success in public life, un- 
less he starts a federalist : and he has no chance of 
tising above a certain low point, unless, when he 
reaches that point, he makes a transition into de* 
mocracy. llie trial is too great for the moral in- 
dependence of most ambitious men : and it fixes 
the eyes of the world on the youth of Boston. 
They are watdbed, that it may be seien whether 
they who now burn with ardour for complete 
freedom will hereafter <^ reverence the dreams of 
their youth," or sink down into cowardice, apathy, 
md intolerance, as they reach the middle of life. 

If they will only try, they will find how great are 
the ease and peace attendant on the full ezerdse ci 
rights, even though it should shut the career of 
poUtics, and possibly of wealth, against them for a 
time. If they will look in the faces of the few who 
dare to live in the midst of Boston as freely as if 
they were in the centre of the prairies, they will see 
in those countenances a brightness and serenity 
which a sense of mere safety could never impart 
The pursuit of safety, — safety from outward detri- 
ment, — is of all in this world the most hopeless. 
The only attainable safety is that which usually 
bears another name, — repose in absolute trutlL 
Where there is a transparency 6f character which 
defies inisre{>resentation, a faith in men which 
disarms suspicion, ah intrepidity which overawes 
malice, and a spirit of love which wins confidence, 
there is safety ; and in nothing short of all these. 
If Auv of them are deficient, m the same propor- 
tipp Qoes safety give place to danger ; and no sub- 
stitution of prudence will be of more than tempo* 
rary avail. Prudence is now reigning supreme 
over the elderly classes of Boston generally, and 
tpp many of the young. Independence is animating 
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4ie rest It remaiiis to be seen wfaidi wQl hafe 
sueciuriied when the present youth of the city shall 
have become her legidators, magistrates, and social 
representatives. 

As a specimen of the thoughts and feelings of 
sooie on the spot, I give the following. 

^ Liberty of thought and opinion is strenuously 
maintained: in this proud land it has become almost 
a wearisome cant: our speeches and journals, reli- 
gious and political, are made nauseous hy the vapid 
and vain-glorious reiteration. But does it, after all* 
eharactevise any oommuniiy among uaf Is there 
any one to which a qualified observer shall pointy 
and say. There opinion is free ? On the contrary, 
is it not a fact, a sad and deplorable &ct, that m 
no land on this earth is the mind more fettered 
than it is here? that here what we call public 
opinion has set up a despotism, such as exists no- 
where else ? Public opinion, — a tyrant, sitting in 
the dark, wrapt up in mystification and vague 
terrors of obscurity ; deriving power no one knows 
from whom ; likcf an Asian monarch, unapproach- 
able, unimpeachable, undethronable, perhaps iUe- 
gitimate, — but irresistible in its power to queH 
diought, to repress action, to silence conviction,' — 
and bringing the timid perpetually under an un- 
worthy bondage of mean fear to some impostor 
opinion, some noisy judgment, which gets astride 
on tbe popular breath for a day, and controls, 
through the lips of impudent folly, the speech and 
actions of the wise. From this influence and rule, 
from this bondage to opinion, no community, as 
such, is free; though doubtless individuals are. 
But your community, brethren, based on the prin- 
ciples which you profess, is bound to be so." * 

So miuoh for the spirit of intercourse. As for the 

* Sober ThooghU on tbe State of tbe Times. Boston, 1855,^ 
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nodeii bk ^AaAiim spirit is maaifcsted, theilr agfee^ 
ablmiesBi or the contrary, is a matter oi taste* No 
nation can pretend to judge anofcher^s manners; far 
the plain reason that there is no standard to jadge 
by: and if an indiridual attempts to pronounce 
upon them, his sentence amounts to noUiing more 
tiian a declaration of his own particular taste. If 
such a dedaration from an individual is of any con*- 
sequence, I am ready to acknowledge that the 
American manners please me, on the whole, better 
than any that I have seen. 

The circumstances which strike a stranger un*> 
pleasantly are the apparent coldness and indiffer^ 
ence of persons in hotels and shops; the use of 
tobacco, and consequent spitting ; the tone of voice, 
especially among the New England ladies ; and at 
first, but not afterwards, the style of conversation. 
The great charm is the exquisite mutual respect 
and kindliness. 

Of the tobacco and its consequences, I will say 
nothing but that the practice is at too bad a pass to 
leave hope ihat anythmg that could be said in books 
would work a cure^ If tibe floors of boarding-houses^ 
and the decks of steam-boats, and the carpets of the 
Capitol, do not sicken the Americans into a reform ; 
if tne warnings of physicians are of, no avail, what 
remains to be said ? I dismiss the nauseous sub*- 
ject. 

A great unknown pleasure remains to be expe- 
rienced by the Americans in the well-modulated, 
gentle, healthy, cheerful voices of women. It is 
mcredible that there should not, in all time to 
come, be any other alternative than that which now 
exists, between a whine and a twang. When the 
health of the American women improves, their 
voices wiU improve* In the meantime, they are 
unconscious how the effect of their remarkable 
and almost universal beauty is injured by their 
mode of speech. 
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Tbe peeolkrity ig less remafkable in tmnly eon- 
venation. Tbe conyerastion of the genoemen 
ibrikes one at first as being dnll and pro9f . They 
CpnTerse with mnch evenness of tone, slcmiy add at 
great length : so as to leave the observer without 
any surprke that the Aineficaiie think English con* 
versation hasty, sharp, and rough* I feimd alto a 
prevalent idea that conversation is studied as an art 
m Ikigland: and many of my friends were so poBi-- 
live on this point as to make me doubt the correct- 
ness of my own conviction that it is not sok If there> 
be anv sudi study, I can only say that I have de- 
tected no instances of it; nor «d the idea ever 
enter my mind except in reacting of Lady Angelica 
Headingham, in * Patronage/ In the whole course 
at my life, perhaps, I never met with so many parti- 
cular instances (» an artificial mode of conversing 
as during the two years that I was in Ameiiea : but 
I could see the reason in every case ; and that all 
were exceptions to the rule of natural though pecu- 
liar communication. The conversation of the great 
public men was generally more instructive than 
pleiffiing, till they forgot that they were public men, 
and talked on other uiings than public affaira One 
could never conceal that he designed to effect a 
particular persuasioai in yovff mind : a design against 
which 1^ ^tie listener's faculties ftre sure to rise up 
in instant rebellion. Another did not intend you 
should see that he was speaking from a map of the 
subject in his brain ; bnnging contrasts and com- 
parisons to bear» as it might seem accidentally, upon 
ycsur imagination. Two or three or more, wilung 
te conceal from themselves, I really believe, as wefi 
as frtmi the stranger, that logic is not their fort^ 
dart off after every wiS-o^-the-wisp of an analogy ; 
and talk almost wholly in figures. This is bad 
policy ; for some of the figures were so beautiful 
and aj^perendy illustrative^ as to fix the attention^ 

K 5 
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instead of passing OYer the ear, and give one ttlne 
to discover that they were not satis&ctory. The 
most remarkable instances of thk were in the soatfa, 
where I had the pleasure of hearing more of every 
thing than of logia Perhaps the most singulaor 
style of all was one which struck me so much that 
I wrote down pages of it for subsequent study: — m 
slow» impressive style, a succession of clever figures^ 
a somewhat pompous humour, and a wrapfHng 
round of inconvement considerations with an impe^ 
iietrable cloud of the pl^est^seeming words. The 
ffusUng talk of Judge Story, the brimmings of a 
Sill head and heart, natura,C lively, fresh, issuing 
from the supposition that you can understand, and 
wish to understand ev9rything that is interesting 
to him, and from a simple psychological curiosityt 
is perfectly delightful after the measured commu- 
nicotians of some oth^* public men. 

I may here mention !Dir. Channing's conversation. 
I do so because it has been the occasion of his being 
much misunderstood and consequently misrepre- 
sented. I never knew a case where the conversation 
of an individual did him so much injusticeat first, and 
such eminent service in the affections of his hearers 
at last« Unfortunately, those who report him g^ne* 
rally see him only once or twice ; and then they are 

Sretty sure to leave him with less real knowledge of 
im than they probably bad three thousand miles o£ 
This circumstance may justify my speaking here of 
one whom I revere andregard too much to feel it easy 
to say anything of him publicly beyond the mere 
testimony which it is an honour to bear to sach 
men. Dr. Channing has an unfortunate habit of 
suiting his eonversation to the supposed state of 
mind of the person he is cpnversing with, or to that 

Eerson's supposed knowledge on a subject on which 
e wants information. The adaptation, not being 
natural, cannot be true, and something is thus given 
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imt which is the nAecAaa of nobody^s mind; and 
the conyersation is fruitless or worse. This is 
mwely a habit of drawing out If the visitor goes 
away upon this, he reports the things whidi ai« 
veported of Dr. Channing's opinions ; which are no 
inore like his than they are like Aristotle^s. If the 
▼intor stays long enough, or comes again often 
enouff h to catch some of his thoughts as they issue 
from nis heart, he finds a strange power in them to 
move and kindle. His words become deeds when 
they proceed from impulse. Not a tone nor a syl- 
laUe can be ever forgotten. The reason is that 
unseen things are to him realities; and material 
things are but shadows. After continued and open 
eonununication with binif it becomes an inexpli- 
cable wonder that anything but truth, justice, and 
charity should be made objects of serious pursuit in 
the world. 

Mr. Madison's conversation has been alreadjy 
mentioned as being fall of graces. The sprightb- 
ness, rapidity, and variety were remarkable m aman 
of eighty*four, confined to two rooms, and subject 
to various infirmities. He was a highly favourable 
specimen of the accomplished gentleman of the 
revolutionary times. 

There are persons whom it seems to myself 
strange to name in this connexion, when there are 
things in them which I value much more hiffhlv 
than their eloquence. But as eloquent beyond all 
others, th^ must be mentioned here. I refer to 
Dr. and Mrs. FoUen, late of Boston. — Dr. Follen is 
a German : well known in Germany for his patriot* 
ism-; as troublesome to its princes as animating to 
theur subjects. He has been thirteen years in 
America, and seven years a citizen of Massachu^ 
setts. His mastery of the language has been per- 
fect for some years: but, as he brought a rich and 
matured mind to the first employment of it, he uses 
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it diflSnrentfy from any lo whom it is the motber 
tongua It 18 an instrament of extraordinary power 
inmshandsyas amereinstrameiit. Butbeisamaa 
of learning which I do not pretend to estimate in any 
department The great mass of his knowledge is 
vivified by a spirit which seems to have passed 
IliroQgh all human experiences^ appropriating what- 
ever is true and pure^ and leaving behind all elsa 
With not only a rehgious love cf liberty, but an 
unerring perception of the true principle of libef^f 
in every case as it arises, with an intrepidity whica 
ascites rage where his gentleness is not known, and 
a gentleness whieh disarms those who fear his in** 
trepidity, he is the most valuable acquisition i3M 
the Umted States, in their present condition, can 
well be conceived to have appropriated frcmi the 
Old World, in the person of an individual citinen. 
I certainly think him the most remarkabk^ 
and the greatest man I saw in tfie country* Dr. 
FoUen has pledged himself to the anti-slaveiy 
oaose; and declared himself in other ways in 
jbvour of freedom of thought, action, and speech, 
•o as to make himself feared, — • (or rather his 
opinions^ for no one can fear himself, )--4>y some 
of the society of his State in whom the idea of ho« 
nour most wants rectifying: but, as he becomes 
more known to the true-hearted among his feIlow-» 
eitixens, he wiU be regarded by them all with the 
pride and admiration, mixed with tender affection, 
which he insjnres in those who have the honour and 
Messing of being his friends. He has married a 
Boston lady ; a woman of genius, atid of those large 
•aind kindly afiections which are its natural element 
What the intercourses of their home are^ their 
guests can never forget; nor ever describe. 

The most common mode of conversation in 
America I should distinguish as prosy, but withal 
rich and drolL For some week% I found it dUE-* 
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calt to keep awake during tbe entire reply to any 
(raestion I happened to ask. The person ques- 
tioned seemed to feel himself put upon his eon- 
science to give a fall, true, and particular reply; 
and so he vent back as near to the Deluge as the 
^subject would admit, and forward to the mfflennium, 
taking care to omit nothing of consequence in the 
Interval. There was, of course^ one here and 
there, as there is' everywhere, to tell me precisely 
what I knew before, and omit what I most want- 
ed: but this did not happen often: and I pre« 
sently found the information I obtained in conver- 
sation so full, impartial, and accurate, and the 
shrewdness and drollery with wMch it was conrey- 
ed so amusing, that I became a great admirer of 
the American way of talking before six months 
were over. Previous to that time, a gentleman in 
the same house with me expressed pleasantly his 
surprise at my asking so few questions : saying that 
if be came to England, he should be asking ques- 
itiionff all day long. I told him that there was no 
need of my seeking information as long as more 
was given me in the course of the day than my 
bead would carry. I did not tell him that I had not 
power of attention sufficient for «uch information 
as came in answer to my own desire. I can scarce^ 
ly believe now that I ever felt sudi a difficulty. 

They theinselTes are^ however, aware of their 
tendencvto length, and also to something of the 
fiteral uulness which Charles Lamb complains of 
in relation to the Scotch. Tbey have stories of 
American travellers which exceed all I ever heard 
of them anywhere else : such as that an American 
gentleman, returned from Europe, was asked how 
he liked Rome : to which he replied that Rome 
iras a fine city ; but that he must acknowledge he 
thought the pubKc buildings were very much out 
of repair. Again, it is told against a hdy that she 
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made some undeniaUy true remarks on a sermoa 
she beard. A preacher, discoursing on the blind* 
ness of men to the future remarked ^ horn few 
men, in building a house, consider that a cotbi 
IS to go down the stairs !'' The lady observed 
with much emphasis, on coming out, that minis* 
ters had got into the strangest way of choosing 
subjects for the pulpit ! It was true tnat wide stair-* 
cases are a ^eat convenience : but she did think 
Christian ministers might find better subjects to 
preach upon than narrow staircases. And so forth. 
An eminent Senator told me that he was too often 
on the one horn or the other of a dilemma: some- 
times agentlanan getting upin the Senate, and talkr 
ingas if he would never sit down : and sometimes 
a gentleman sitting down in his study, and talking 
as if he would never get up. 

Yet there is an epigrammatic turn in the talk 
of those who have never heard of ^* the art of 
conversation^ which is supposed to be studied 
by the English. A reverend divine, — no other 
than Dr. Cbanning, — was one day paying toUy 
when he perceived a notice of gm, rum, tobacco^ 
&c., on a board which bore a strong resemblance 
to a grave-stone. *< I am glad to see,'' said Uie 
Dr. to the girl who receivai the toll, << that you 
have been burymg those things." — ^^ And if we 
had," said the girl, ^ I don't doubt you would 
have gone chief mourner." 

Some young men, travelling on horseback among 
the White Mountains', became inordinately thirsty, 
and stopped for milk at a house by the road-sidfe. 
They emptied every basin that was offered, and, 
still wanted more. The woman of the house at 
length brought an enormous bowl of milk, and set 
it down on the table, saying, *< One would think, 
gentlemen, you had never been weaned." 

Of the same kind was the reply made by a gen- 
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tleman of Virania to a silly question by a lady. 
« Who made ttie Natural Bridge P''— « God knows, 
madauL'' 

I was struck with repeated instances of new 
versions, generally much improved, of old fiibles. 
I think the following an improvement upon Sour 
Grapes. Noah warned his neighbours of what was 
coming, and why he was buildmg his ark ; but no* 
body minded him. When people on the high 
grounds were up to their chins, an old acquaint- 
ance of Noah^s was very eager to be taken into the 
ark : but Noah refused again and again. ^^ WelV 
said the man, when he found it was in vain, ^^ go^ 
get along, you and your old ark ! I don't believe 
we are going to have much of a shower." I tried 
to ascertain whether this story was Americaiu I 
could trace it no further off than Plymoutby Mas* 
sachusetts. 

There cannot be a stronger contrast than be- 
tween the fun and simplicity of the usual domes- 
tic talk of the United States, and the solemn pe* 
dantry of which the extremest examples are to 
be found there ; exciting as much ridicule at home 
as they possibly can elsewhere. I was solemnly 
assured by a gentleman that I was quite wrong on 
some point, because I differed from him. Evety- 
body laughed : when he went on, with the utmost 
gravity, to inform us that there had been a time 
when he believed, Uke other pe<$ple, that he might 
be mistaken; but that experience had convinced 
him that he never was ; and he had in consequence 
oast behind him the fear of error. I told him I 
was afraid the place he Hved in must be terribly 
dull, — having an orade in it to settle everything. 
He replied that the worst of it was, other people 
were not so convinced of his being always in the 
right as he was himsell There was no Joke here. 
' He is a literal and serious-minded man. AnoUier 
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gentleman solemnly r^narked upon Ae weaflier of 
late having been ^ uncmmnonly nnicilaginmis,* 
Another pointed out to me a gentleman on board a 
Bteonipboat as ^* a blue stoddng of tibe. first class.'' 
A kdy asked me many questioDs about my emotioiis 
at Niagara, to which i gave only one answer of 
irfnch she could make anythmg. *< Did you not^** 
was her last inquiry, *< long to throw yourself 
down, and mingle with your mother earth?"— 
'^No."* — Another asked me whether I did not 
think the sea might inspire vast and singular 
ideas. — Another, an instructress of youth, in ex- 
amining my ear-trumpet, wanted to know whether 
its length made any difference in its efficienqr. On 
my answering, ^ None at all'' — ^^^O certainly nol^" 
said she, very deliberately ; ^^ £Dr, sound being a 
material siibstance, can only be overcome by a su- 
perior force.'^ The mistakes of unconscious igno- 
rance should be passed over with a silent smile : 
but affectation should be exposed, asa service to a 
young society. 

I rarely, if ever, met with instances of this pe- 
dantry among the yeomanry or mechanic classes ; 
or among the young. The most numerous andtha 
worst pedants were middle-aged ladies. One in- 
stance struck me as being unlike anj^ng that 
could happen in England. A literary and very 
meritorious village mantua-makef declared timt it 
was very hard if her gowns did not fit the ladies ol 
the neighbourhood. She had got the exact pro^ 
portions of the Venus de Medici, to make theafc 
by: and what more could she do? Again. A 
sempstress was anxious that her employer should 
request me to write something about Mount Au- 
burn: (the beautiful cemetery near Boston.) UpcMi 
her being questioned as to what kind of compost 
tion she had in her fancy, she said she woidd have 
Mount Auburn considered under three points of 
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Tie^ i^^as it was on the day of ctealixRi)-^a8 it is 
now, — ^88 it will be o& the day of resorrectioii. I 
iiked the idea so well that I got her to write it 
for ine» instead of my doing it for her» 

As for the peculiarities of lianguage of which so 
dttdi has been made, — I am a bod judge; but the 
jhct is, I should have passed through tiie country 
almost without observing any, if my attention hid 
not been previously directed to them. Next to the 
well-known use of the word ^ sick," instead of 
^ ill," (in which th^ are undoubtedly right,) none 
struck me so much as the few following. They 
use the word ^* handsome^^ much more extensively 
than we do : saying that Webster made a handsome 
speech in the Senate : that a lady talks handsome- 
ly, (eloquently:) that a book sells handsomely. 
A gentleman asked me on the Catskill Mountain, 
whether I thought the sun handsomer there than 
at New York. When they speak of a fine woman, 
they refer to mental or moral, not at all to physi- 
cal superiority. The effect was strange, after be- 
ing told, here and there, that I was about to see a 
very fine woman, to meet in such cases almost 
the only plain women I saw in the country. 
Another curious circumstance is, that this is almost 
tiie only connexion in which the word woman is 
used. This noble word, sfArit^^tirring as it passes 
over English ears, is in America banidieo, and 
^ ladies^ and <^ females" substituted : the one to 
English taste mawkish and vulgar ; tiiie other in- 
distinctive and gross. So much for difRsrence of 
taste. The effect is odd. After leaving the men^s 
wards of the prison at Nashrille, Tennessee^ I 
asked the warden whetlier he would not let me see 
the women. ** We have no ladies her^ at present, 
madam. We have never had but two ladies, who 
were convicted for stealing a steak ; but, as it ap- 
peared that they were deserted by tideir husbaad% 
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and in want^ they were paidmied.'' A lectuMr, 
discoursinff on the characteristics of women, is 
said to have expressed himself thus. ^ Who were 
last at the cross ? Ladies. Who were first at the 
sepul^re? Ladies.^ 

A few other ludicrous expressions took me bf 
surprise occasionally. A gentleman in the west^ 
who had been discussing monarchy and republican- 
ism in a somewhat original way, asked me if I 
would *^ swap'' my king for his. We were often told 
that it was *^ a dreadful fine day;" and a girl at 
a hotel pronounced my trumpet to be ^^ terrible 
handy.*** In the back of Virginia these superla** 
tiye expressions are the most rife. A man wha 
was extremely ill, in agonizing pain, sent for a 
friend to come to him. Before the friend arrived,, 
the pain was relieved, but the patient felt much re» 
duced by it "How do you find yourself?** in- 
quired the friend. " I*m powerful weak ; but cmel 
ea^** 

The Kentucky bragging is well known. It is so 
ingenious as to be very amusing sometimes : but 
too absurd in the mouth of a duU person. One 
such was not satisfied with pointing out to me how 
fine the woods were, but informed me that the in- 
timate texture of the individual leaves was finer 
and richer in Kentucky than anywhere else. I 
much prefer the off-hand air with which a dashing 
Kentuckian intimates to you the richness of the 
soil ; saying " if you plant a nail at night, 'twill 
come up a spike next morning.*^ 

However much may be the frtult of strangers, in 
regard to the coldness of manners which is comr 
pUined of in those who serve travellers in Ame- 



* This reminds me of a ungalar instanee of eonfasioii of )d«« 
The landlady of a hotel declared my trumpet to he the beat uk» 
Tendon abehad ever seen .- better than spectaclea. Query, better 
forwbatt 
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riea, and howerw soon it mnsf be dtaupated by a 
genial address on the part of the stranger, it cer- 
tainly is yery disagreeable at the first moment 
We mTariaUy found ourselves well-treated; and 
in no instance that I remember fiiUed to dissipate 
the chill by showing that we were ready to help 
ourselves, and to be sociable. The instant we at- 
tacked the reserve, it gave way. - But I do not 
wonder that strangers who are not prepared to 
make the concession, and especially gentlemen tra- 
velline from hotel to hotel, nnd the constraint ex- 
tremely irksome. It should never be forgotten 
that it is usually a matter of necessity or of &- 
Tour, seldom of choice, (except in the towns,) that 
the wife and daughters of American citizens ren- 
der service to travellers. Such a breaking in upon 
their domestic quiet, such an exposure to the so- 
ciety of casual traveOers, must be so distasteful to 
diem generally as to excuse any apparent want of 
cordiality. Some American travellers, won by the 
empres&ement of European waiters, declare them- 
selves as wiUinff to pay for civility as for their din- 
ner. I acknowledge a different taste. I had ra^. 
tber have indifference than dvility which bears a 
reference to the bill : but I prefer to either tlie cor- 
diality which brightens iq> at your offer to make 
your own bed, mend your own fire, &c — the cor- 
diality which brings your hostess into your parlour, 
to draw her chair, and be sociable, not only by 
asking where you are goin^, but by telling you aU 
that interests her in her neighbourbood, A girl at 
a Meadville hotel, in Pennsylvania, urged us to 
ohange our route, that we might visit some friends 
of hers,-^^^ a beautiful bachelor that had lately lost 
his wife, and his fine son"^ — to whom she would 
give us a letter of introduction* At Maysville, 
Kentucky, the landlady sent repeated apologies for 
not being able to wait on us herself her attendance 
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being neoemnTy at the bedside of bar ei& 
child. On our expressing our eoncem that) m. 
such circumstances, she should trouble herself 
about us, her substitute said we were verj unlike 
the generality of travellers who came. The ladies 
were usually offended if the landlady did not wait 
upon them herself, and would not open or shut 
the window with their own hands ; but rang to hav« 
the landlady to do it for them. Such persons have 
probably been accustomed to be waited on bjr 
slaves ; or, perhaps, not at all ; so that they like to 
make the most of the opportunity. Our landlady at 
Nashville, Tennessee, treated us extremely well ; 
and on parting kissed the ladies of the party all 
round. 

I had an early lesson in the art of distinguishing 
coldness froi^ inhospitality. Our party of six was 
traversmg the State of New York. We left Syn^ 
case at dawn one morning, intending to iNreakGHit 
at Skaneatles. By the time we reached Elbridge^ 
however, having been delayed on the road, we 
were too hungry to think of going further without 
food. An impetu<His young Carolinian, who was 
of the party, got out first, and returned to say we 
had better proceed ; for the house and the people 
looked so cold, we should never be able to achieve 
a comfortable meal. Caring less, however, ior 
comfort than for any sort of meal, we persisted in 
stopping. — The first room we were shown into waa 
wet, and had no fire ; and we were already shiver^ 
ing with cold. I could discern that the family 
were clearing out of the itext room. It was offered 
to us, and logs were piled upon the fire. Two of 
the young women, in cotton gowns and braided 
and bowed hair, followed their mother into the 
cooking apartment, sailing about with quiet move* 
ments and solemn faces. Two more staid in the 
room ; and, after putting up their hair befinre the 
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glass in our presence^ began to aironge the takli$i 
knitting between- times. One or anotber was &U 
most aU the while sitting with us, knittings and re^ 

flying with grave simplicity to our conversation^ 
Vesentiy, one of tbe best breakfasts we had in 
America was ready: a pie-dish full of buttered 
toast; hot biscuits and coffee; beef-steak, apple* 
sauce, hot potatoes, cheese, butter, and two large 
dishes of eggs. We were attentively waited upon 
by the four knitting young ladies and their knit- 
ting mother, and kindly dismissed with a charge 
of only two dollars and a quarter for the whole 
party. << Did you ever see such girls?' cried tbe 
young Carolinian, just landed from Europe: 
^stepping about hke four eaptive princesses I'' 
We all ccdled out that we would not hear a word 
against the young ladies. - They had treated us 
witii all kindness ; and no one could tell whether 
their reserve was any greater than their situation 
and drcumstances require. 

So much more has naturally been observed by 
travellers of American manners in stages and 
iteam-boats 'than in private-houses, that all has 
been said, over and over again, that the subject de- 
serves. I need only testify that I do not tlunk the 
Americans eat fester than other people, on the 
whole. The celerity at hotel«tables is remarkable; 
but so it is in stage-coach travellers in England^ 
who are allowed ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour for dining. In private houses, I was never 
aware of being hurried. The cheerful, uninter* 
nitting civi&ty of all gentlemen travellers, through* 
oat the country, is very striking to a stranger, llie 
decree of consideration shown to women is, in my 
opinion, greater tiian is rational, or good for either 

n; but the manners of an American stage- 
might afford a valuable lesson and example 
to many daases of Europeans who have a hi^^ opi- 
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idon of theit own dvilisation* I do not think it 
rational or fisiir that every gentleman, whether old 
or yoiing, sick or well, weary or untired, should^ 
as a matter of course, yield up the best places in 
tibe staffe to any lady passenger. I do not think it 
rational or fiur that five gentlemen should ride on 
the top of the coach, (where there is no accommo^ 
dation for holding on, and no resting-place for the 
fceti) for some hours of a July day in Virginia, that 
a young lady, who was slightly delicate^ might have 
room to lay up her feet, and change her posture as 
she pleased. It is obvious tha^ if she was not 
strong enough to travel on common terms in the 
stage, her iamilv should have travelled in an extra; 
or staid behind; or done anytUnff rather than 
allow five persons to risk their heiuth, and sacri*- 
fice their comfort, for the sake of one. Whatever 
may be the good moral effects of such self-renun* 
ciation on the tempers of the gentlemen, die cue- 
tom is very injurious to ladies. Their travdling 
manners are anything but amiable. While on a 

i'oumey, women who appear well enough in their 
lomes, present all the characteristics of spoiled 
children. Screaming and trembling at the appre^ 
hension of danger are not uncommon : but mete 
is something feur worse in the cool selfishness with 
which they accept die best of everything, at any 
sacrifice to others, and usually, in the souih and 
west, without a word or look of acknowledgment, 
lliey are as like spoiled children when the gen- 
tlemen are not present to be sacrificed to them ;•— > 
in the inn parlour, while waiting for meals or the 
stage ; and in the cabin of a steam-boat I never 
saw any manner so repulsive as that of many Ame* 
rican ladies on board steam-boats. They look as 
if they supposed you mean to injure them^ till you 
show to the contrary. The suspicious side-glance^ 
or the full stare; the cold, immovable observe* 
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tion; the bristling selMefetice the moment you 
come near; the cool pushing to get the best 
places, — everything siud and done without the 
feast trace of trust or cheerfulness,-^^these are the 
disagreeable consequenees of the ladies being 
petted and humoured as they are. The New 
England ladies^ who are compelled by their supe^ 
rior numbers to depend less upon the care of 
others, are far happier and pleasanter companions in 
a journey than those of the rest of the country. This 
shows the evil to be altogether superinduced: and 
I always found that if I could keep down my spirit, 
and show that I meant no harm, the apathy began 
to melt, the pretty ladies forgot their self-defence, 
and appeared somewhat like what I conclude they 
are at home, when managing their affairs, in the 
midst of fiEuniliar circumstances. If these ladies 
would but inquire of themselves what it is that 
tiiey are afraid of, and whether there is any reason 
why people should be less cheerful, less obliging, 
and less agreeable, when casually brought into the 
society of fifty people, whose comfort depends 
mainly on their mutual good offices, than among 
half-a-dozen neighbours at home, they might re- 
move an unpleasant featiure ct the national man-* 
ners, and add another to the many charms of their 
country. 

Much might be said of village manners in Ame* 
rica: but Miss Sedgwick's pictures of them in her 
two best works, " Home," and " The Rich Poor 
Man, and the Poor Rich Man," are so true and 
so beautiful, and so sure of being well-known 
where they have not already reached, that no more 
is necessary than to mention them as some of the 
best and sweetest pictures of manners in existence. 
To the English reader they are full as interesting 
as to Americans^ from the purity and fidelity of 
Ifae democratic spirit which they breathe through* 
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oat The womioi who bo appreciates the Ueafiiiig 
of liyin^ in such a aociety aa she describes, de* 
serves we honour of beuig the first to commend it 
to the affections of humanity. 

The manners of the wealthy dasaes depend, of 
course, upon the character of their objects and 
interests : but Uiey are not, oa the wholes so agree* 
able as those of their less opulent neighbours 
The restless ostentation of sudi as live for gran« 
deur and show is vulgar ;'^as I have saic^ the only^ 
vulgarity to be seen in the country. Nothing can 
eu^ed the display of it at watering-places. At 
Rockaway, on Long Island» I saw in one large 
room, while the company was waiting for dinner^ 
a number ' of groups which would have made a 
good year's income for a clever caricaturist. If 
any lady, with an eye and a pencil adequate to the 
occasion, would sketch the phenomena of affecta- 
tion that might be seen in one day in the piazza 
and drawing-room at Rockaway, she mi^ht be a 
useful censor of manners. But the task would 
be too full of sorrow and shame for any one with 
the true republican spirit For my own part, I 
felt bewildered in su^ company. It was as if I 
had been set down on a kind of debatable land 
between the wholly imaginary society of the so* 
called fashionable novels of late years, and the 
broad sketches of dtiten-life given by Madame 
D'Arblay. It was like nothing real. When I saw 
die young ladies tricked out in the most expensive 
finery, fiirting over the backgammon-board, tripping 
affectedly across the room, languishing with a 
seventy-dollar cambric handkerchief startmg up in 
ecstasy at the entrance of a baby; the mothers as 
busy with affectations of another kind; and the 
brothers sidling hither and thither, now with assi- 
duity, and now with nonchalance; and no one inn 
partmg the refreshment of a natural countenance^ 
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movement, or tone, I almost doubted whether I 
was awake. The village scenes that I had wit- 
nessed rose up in strong contrast; — the mirthful 
wedding, the wagon*-drives, the offerings of wild- 
flowers to the stranger; the unintermitting, simple 
courtesy of each to all; — ^and it was scarcely 
credible that these contrasting scenes could both 
be existing in the same repuUUc. 

Such watering-place manners as I saw at Rock- 
away are considered and called vulgar on the 
spot : — of course, for the majority are far superior 
to them. They deserve notice no further than aa 
they are absolutely anti-republican in their whole 
principle and spirit : and no deviation from the re- 
publican principle in any class should be passed 
over by tne moralist without notice. The brand cf 
contempt should be fixed upon any unprincipled 
or false-principled style of manners, in a commu- 
nity based upon avowed principles. The contempt 
thus inflicted upon the mode may possibly save the- 

Ersons who would otherwise render themselves 
ble to it I The practice of ostentation may be 
lesseped in America, as that of suicide was is 
France, by ridicule aiid contempt It is desirable 
for all parties that this should be the method. The 
weak and vain had better be deterred from enter- 
ing upon the race of vanity, than exposed when it 
is too late: and, for those of clearer and stronger 
minds, it is safer to despise things than persons ; 
for, however necessary and virtuous the contemft 
of abstract vice and folly may be, there is no miua 
clear and strong enough to entertain with safetv 
contempt of persons. 

The best sort of rich persons, those whose prin- 
ciples and spirit are democratic, their desires mo- 
derate, their pursuits rational, drop out of sight c1 
the mind's eye in considering the manners of xlA 
rich. Their wealth becomes only a comparativeir 

you n. L 
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unimportant circumstance connected with them* 
They support more beneficent objects than others, 
and perhaps have houses and libraries that it is a 
luxury to go to : but these things are not asso- 
ciated with diemselves in the minds of their friends, 
as long as they are not so in their own. They fall 
into the ranks of the honourable, independent, 
thorough-bred classes of the country, (its true 
glory,) just as if they were not rich. The next 
best order of rich people, — those who put their 
time and money to good uses, but who are not 
blessed with the true democratic spirit of faith, 
have manners, — infinitely better than the Rock- 
away style,— rbut not so good as those of more 
faithful republicans. They are above the vanity 
of show and the struggle for fashion: but they 
dread the ascendency of ignorance, and distrust 
the> classes whom they do not know. They are 
reaoers: their imaginations live in the Old World; 
and they have insensibly adopted the old-world 
prejudice, that <^ the people" must be ignorant,, 
passionate, and rapacious. The conversation of 
such gives utterance to an assumption, and their 
bearing betrays an uneasiness, which are highly 
lui&vourable to good manners. This small dasa 
are so respectable in the main, and for some great 
objects so useful,' that it is much to be desired that 
they could be referred • back perpetually to thd 
democratic principles which would relieve their 
anxiety, and ^ve to their manners that cheerful- 
ness which should belong to honest republican^ 
who nave everything to hope, and little to fear. 

One of the most remarkable sights in the country 
is the President's levee. Nothing is easier than to 
laugZt at it There is probably no mode in which 
a n^ipber of human beings can assemble which 
ma;^ not be laughable from one point of view or 
anotner. The President's levee presents many 
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fiunlities for ridicule. Men go there in plaia c oai^ 
and leather belts, with all manner of wigs, and offeor 
a large variety of obeisance to the chief magistrate* 
Women go in bonnets and shawls, talk about tne 
company, stand upon chairs to look over peo- 
ple's heads, and stare at the large rooms. There 
was a story of two girls, thus dressed, being lifted 
up by their escorting gentlemen, and seated on the 
two ends of the mantel-piece, like lustres, where 
they could obtain a Yiew of the company as they 
entered. To see such people mixed in with foreign 
ambassadors and their suites, to observe the small 
mutual knowledge of classes and persons who thug 
meet on terms of equality, is amusing enough. 
But, amidst much that was laughable, I certainly 
felt that I was seeing a fine spectacle. If the gen* 
try of Washington desire to do away with the cus- 
tom, they must be unaware of the dignity which 
lesides in it, and which is apparent to die eye of a 
stranger, through any inconveniences which it may 
have; I am sorry that its recurrence is no longer 
annual I am sorry that the practice of distribute 
ing refreshments is relinquished : though this is a 
matter of less importance and of more inconvenience. 
If the custom itself should ever be given up, the 
bad taste of such a surrender will be unquesticm- 
able. There should be some time and place where 
the chief magistrate and the people may meet to 
exchange their respects, all other business being out 
of the question : and I should like to see the occa- 
sion made annual again. 

I saw no bad manners at the President's levee, 
except on the part of a silly, swaggering English- 
man. All was quiet and orderly ; and there was 
an air of gaiety which rather surprised me. The 
great people were amused at the aspect of the as^ 
sembly : and th6 humbler at the novelties that were 
going on before their eyes. Our party went at eigi^ 

L 2 
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o'ci^tf k. As we alighted from the carriage, I saw a 
iittsiber of women, well attended, going up the steps 
in the commonest morning walking-dress. In the 
bail, were parties of young men, exhibiting their 
grai-es in a walk from end to end: and ladies 
throwing off their shawls, and displaying the most 
splendid dresses. The President, with some mem- 
bers of his cabinet on either hand, stood in the 
middle of the first room, ready to bow to all the 
ladies, and shake hands with all the gentlemen who 
presented themselves. The company then passed 
on to the fire-place, where stood the ladies of the 
President's family, attended by the Vioe-presidenl^ 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. From this 
point, the visitors dispersed themselves through the 
rooms, chatting in groups in the Blue-room, or 
joining the immense promenade in the great East 
room. After two circuits there, I went back to the 
reception-room ; by far the most interesting to an 
observer. I saw one ambassador after another enter 
with his suite ; the Judges of the Supreme Court ; the 
majority of the members of both Houses of Congress; 
and intermingled with these, the plainest famers, 
storekeepers, and mechanics, with their primitive 
wives and simple daughters. Some lookea merry; 
some looked busy; but none bashfiiL I believe 
there were three thousand persons present There 
was one deficiency, — one drawback, as I felt at the 
time. There were no persons of colour. Whatever 
individuals or classes may choose to do about select- 
ing their society according to rules of their own 
making, here there should be no distinction. I know 
the pleas that would be urged, — the levee being 
held in a slave district ; the presence of slave-holders 
from the south ; and many others ; but such pleas 
will not stand before the plain fact that this levee is 
the appointed means by which citizens of the United 
States of all degrees may, once in a time, meet to* 
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gether, to pay their equal respects to theii cfaiet 
magistrate. Every man of colour who is a citizen 
of the United States has a right to as free an ad- 
mission as any other maQ ; and it would be a dignity 
added to the White House if such were seen there. 
It is not to its credit that there is any place in the 
country where its people are more free to meet on 
equal terms. There is such a place. In the Catho- 
lic cathedral in New Orleans, I saw persons of 
every shade of colour kneeling on the pavement, 
without separation or distinction. I would £edn 
have seen also some one ellcular house where, by 
general consent, all kinds of men might meet as 
brethren. But not even in republican America is 
there yet such an one. 

The Americans possess an advantage in regard to 
the teaching of manners which they do not yet ap- 
preciate. They have before their eyes, in tne man- 
ners of the Coloured race, a perpetual caricature of 
their own follies; a mirror of conventionalism from 
which they can never escape. The negroes are the 
most imitative set of people living. While they are 
in a degraded condition, with little principle, litde 
knowledge, little independence, they copy the most 
successfully those things in their superiors whidi 
involve the least principle, knowledge, and inde- 
pendence; vi2. their conventionalisms. They carry 
their mimicry &r beyond any which is seen among 
the menials of the rich in Europe. The black 
footmen of the United States have tiptoe graces, 
stiff cravats, and eye-catching flourishes, like the 
footmen in London : but the imitation extends into 
more important .matters. As the slaves of the 
south assume their masters' names and military 
titles, they assume their methods of conducting the 
courtesies and gaieties of life. I have in my posses- 
sion a note of invitation to a ball, written on pink 
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jiaper with gilt edges.* When the lady invited 
to her mistress for the ticket which was nece&- 



saiy to authorise her being out after nine at night, 
she was dressed in satin with muslin over it, satin 
sboesi* and white kid gloves : — ^but, the satin was 
fiided, the muslin torn : the shoes w^re tied upon 
the extremities of her splay feet, and the white 
gloves dropping in tatters from her dark fingers. 
SUie was a caricature, instead of a fine lady. A 
friend of mine walked a mile or two in the dusk 
bdiind two black men and a woman whom they were 
ooiarting. He told me that nothing could be more 
admirable than the coyness of the lady, and the com- 
pfiments of the gallant and his fdend. It could not 
be very amusing to those who reflect that holy and 
constant love, free preference^ and all that makes 
marriage a blessing instead of a curse, were here 
out of the question : but the resemblance in the 
mode of courtship to that adopted by whites, when 
meditating marriage of a not dissimilar virtue, — a 
marriage of barter,— could not be overlooked. 

Even in their ultimate, funereal courtesies, the 
coloured race imitate the whites. An epitaph on a 
negro baby at Savannah begins, ^^ Sweet blighted 
lilyT' — They have few customs which are abso- 
lutely peculiar. One of these is refusing to eat 
before whites. When we went long expeditions, 
carrying luncheon, or procuring it by the road-side, 
the slaves always retired with their share behind 
trees or large stones, or other hiding-places. 

The Americans may be considered secure of good 
manners generally while intellect is so reverenced 
among them as it is, above all other daims to ho- 
Bour. Whatever follies and frivoUties the would- 

* '* Mr. Rich»rd Masey requests the pleasure of Mrs. Milren's, 
and Miss Arthur's com pan j, on Saturday evening at seren o'clock, 
in Dr. Smith's long brick-store.'* 
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be fashionable classes may perpetrate, they will 
never be able to degrade the national manners, or 
to make themselves the first people in the republic; 
Intellect carries all before it in social intercourse^ 
and will continue to do so. 1 was struck by the 
£act that, in country villages, the most enlightened 
members of a family may be cultivated as acquaint- 
ance, without the rest They may be invited to a 
i^upeiior party, and the others left for an inferior 
one. As for the cities, Washington, with its motley 
population in time of Session, is an exception to aU 
rules ; and I certainly saw some uncommonly foolish 
people treated with more attention, of a temporary 
kind, than some very wise ones. But in other 
cities I am not aware of having seen any great in- 
fluence possessed by persons who had not sufficient 
intellectual desert A Washington belle related to 
me the sad story of the death of a young man who 
feH from a small boat into the Potomac in the nighty 
— it is supposed in his sleep. She told where and 
how his body was found ; and what relations he had 
left ; and finished with ^ he will be much missed at 
parties.'^ Washington is a place where a young 
man may be thus mourned : but elsewhere there 
would have been a better reason given, or none at 
alL In the capitals of States, men rank according 
to their supposed intellect Many mistakes are 
made in the estimate ; and (far worse) many per- 
nicious allowances are made for bad morals, for the 
sake of the superior intellect : but still the taste is 
a higher one, the gradation a more rational one, than 
is to be found elsewhere: and, where such a taste and 
a gradation subsist, the essentials of good manners 
can never be wanting. It is refreshing to witnese 
the village homage paid to the author and the 
statesman, as to the highest of human beings. 
Whatever the author and the statesman ma^ be, the 
homage is honourable to those who offer iti It is 
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no less refreshing in the cities to see how the vainest 
fops and. the most solid capitalists readily succumb 
before men and women who are distinguished for 
nothing but their minds. The worst of manners, — 
those which fly off the furthest from nature, and do 
the most violence to the affections — are such as 
arise from a surpassing regard to things outward 
and shadowy : the best are those which manifest a 
pursuit of things invisible and real. The Ameri- 
cans are better mannered than others, in as far as 
they reverence intellect more than wealth and 
fashion. It remains for them to ^nlarge their no- 
tions, and exalt their tests of intellect, till it shall 
identify itself with morals. National manners, na- 
tional observances of rank graduated on such a 
principle would be no subject of controversy, but 
would command the admiration, and gradually form 
the taste, of the world. I cannot but think that a 
beginning of this change is visible in the inter- 
courses of those Americans who have rejected the 
i)revalent false idea of honour, and in the spirit of 
ove borne witness to unpopular truths. The free- 
dom, gentleness, and earnestness of the manners of 
such offer a realisation of grace which no conven- 
tional training can secure. A southern gentleman 
was on board a steam-boat, proceeding from New 
York to Philadelphia. He engaged in conversation 
with two unknown gentlemen ; and soon plunged 
into the subject of slavery. He was a slave-holder, 
and they were abolitionists. With one of them, he 
was peculiarly pleased ; and they discussed their 
subject for a great length of time. He at last ad- 
dressed the other abolitionist thus : " How easy 
and pleasant it is to argue this matter with such a 
man as your friend ! If all you abolitionists were 
like him, how soon we and you might come to an 
understanding ! But you are generally so coarse and 
violent ! You are all so like Garrison ! Pray give 
me your friend's name," 
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" You have just spoken it It is Mr. Garrison.'* 
** Impossible ! Inis gentleman is so mild, so 

gentlemanly." 

^ Ask the captain if it be not Mr. Garrison.'' 
It was an important point^ The captain was 

asked. This mild, courteous, simple, sprightly^ 

gentlemanly person was Garrison. 
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WOMAN. 



<* Tbe rale best discoreretb tbe bill. Tbere is little friendship 
in tbe world, and least of nil between equals, whiob was wont to 
be msgnified. That that is. is between superior and inferior, who8« 
fortunes may comprehend the one tbe other*" 

Bacon, 

« 

If a test of civilisation be sought, none can be so 
sure as tbe condition of that half of society over 
. which the other half has power, — from the exercise 
of the right of the strongest Tried by this test, 
the American civilisation appears to be of a lower 
order than might have been expected fi^om some 
other symptoms of its social state. The Ameri- 
cans have, in the treatment of women, fiaUen be- 
low, not only their own democratic principles, but 
thepractice of some parts of the Old World 

Tne unconsciousness of both parties as to the 
injuries suffered by women at the hands of those 
who hold the power is a sufficient proof of the low 
degree of civihsation in this important particular at 
which they rest While woman's intellect is con- 
fined, her morals crushed, her health ruined, her 
weaknesses encouraged, and her strength punished, 
she is told that her lot is cast in the paradise of 
women : and there is no country in the world where 
there is so much boasting of the ** chivalrous* 
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treatmeiit she enjoys. That is to say, — she has 
the best place in stage-coaches : when there are not 
chairs enough for everybody, the gentlemen standt 
she hears oratorical flourishes on public occanons 
about wives and home, and apostrophes to woman : 
her husband's hair stands on end at the idea of her 
working, and he toils to indulge her with money : 
she has liberty to get her Inrain turned by religious 
excitements, that her attention may be divertecl 
from morals, politics, and philosophy ; and, espe* 
cially, her morals are yarded by the strictest ol>- 
servance of propriety m her presence* In shorty 
indulgence is given her as a substitute for justice* 
Her case <tiffers from that of the slave, as to the 

i)rinciple, just so far as this ; that the indulgence is 
arge and umversal, instead of petty and capri* 
cious. In both cases, justice is denied on no bet* 
ter plea than the right of the strongest In both 
cases, the acquiescence of the many, and the bum* 
ing discontent of the few, of the oppressed, testify, 
the one to the actual degradation of the class, and 
the other to its fitness for the enjoyment of human 
rights. 

The intellect of woman is confined. I met with 
immediate proof of this. Within ten days of my 
landing, I encountered three outrageous pedants, 
among the ladies ; and in my progress through the 
country I met with a greater variety and extent of 
female pedantry than the experience of a Ufetime 
in Europe would afford. I could fill the remain- 
der of my volume with sketches: but I forbear^ 
through respect even for this very pedantry. Where 
intellect has a &ir chance, there is no pedantry^ 
among men or women. It is the result of an in- 
tellect which cannot be wholly passive, but must 
demonstrate some force, and does so dirough the 
medium of narrow morals. Pedantry indicates the 
first struggle of intellect with its restraints; aad it 
is therefore a hopeful symptom. 
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The intellect of woman is confined by an un« 
justifiable restriction of both methods of educa- 
tioti, — by express teaching, and by the discipline of 
circumstance. The former, though prior in the 
chronolo^ of each individual, is a direct conse- 
quence of the latter, as regards the whole of the 
sex. As women hare none of the objects in life 
for which an enlarged education is considered re- 
quisite, the education is not given. Female edu- 
cation in America is much what it is in England* 
There is a profession of some .things being taught 
which are supposed necessary because everybody 
learns them. They serve to fill up time, to occupy 
attention harmlessly, to improve conversation, and 
to make women something like companions to their 
husbands, and able to teach their children some- 
what But what is given is, for the most part, 
passively received; and what is obtained is, chiefly, 
by means of the memory. There is rarely or never 
a careful ordering of influences for the promotion 
of clear intellectual activity. Such activity, when 
it exceeds that which is necessary to make the 
work of the teacher easy, is feared and repressed. 
This is natural enough, as long as women are ex- 
cluded from the objects ibr which men are trained 
While there are natural rights which women may 
not use, just claims which are not to be listened 
to, large objects which may not be approached, 
even in imagination, intellectual activity is danger* 
ous : or, as the phrase is, unfit Accordingly, mar- 
riage is the only object left open to woman. Phi- 
losophy she may pursue only &ncifully, and under 
pain of ridicule : science only as a pastime, and 
under a similar penalty. Art is declared to be left 
open : but the necessary learning, and, yet more^ 
the indispensable experience of reality, are dem'ed 
to her. Literature is also said to be permitted : 
but under what penalties and restrictions ? I need 
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only refer to the last three pages of the review of 
Miss Sedgwick's last novel in the North American 
Review, to support all that can be said of the inso- 
lence to which the intellect of women is exposed 
in America. I am aware that many blush for 
that article, and disclaim all sympath]^ with it: 
but the bare fact that any man m the country 
could write it, that any ecutor could sanction it, 
that such an intolerable scoff should be allowed 
to find its way to the light, is a sufficient proof of. 
the degradation of the sex. Nothing is thus left 
for women but marriage. — ^Yes ; Religion, is the re- 
ply. — Religion is a temper, not a pursuit It is the 
moral atmosphere hi which human beings are to 
live and move. Men do not live to breathe : they 
breathe to live. A German lady of extraordinary 
powers and endowments, remarked to me with 
amazement on all the knowledge of the American 
women being based on theology. She observed that 
in her own country theology haid its turn with other 
sciences, as a pursuit : but nowhere, but with the 
American women, had she known it make the 
foundation of all other knowledge. Even while 
thus complaining, this lady stated the case too &- 
vourably. American women have not the requi- 
sites for the study of theology. The difference 
between theology and religion, the science and the 
temper, is yet scarcely known among them. It is 
religion wmch they pursue as an occupation; and 
hence its small results upon the conduct, as well 
as upon the intellect We are driven back upon 
marriage as the only appointed object in life : and 
upon the convic^on that the sum and substance of 
female education in America, as in England, is 
training women to consider marriage as the sole 
object m life, and to pretend that they do not 
think so. 
. llie morals of women are crushed. If there be 
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any human power and business and priyilege 
which is absolutely universiJ, it is the discovery 
and adoption of the principle and laws of duty. 
As erery individual, wnether man or woman, has a 
reason and a conscience, this is a work which each 
is thereby authorised to do for him or hersel£ Bat 
it is not only virtually prohibited to beings who^ 
like the American women, have scarcely any objects 
in life proposed to them ; but the whole apparatus 
of opinion is brought to bear offensively upon indi- 
viduals among women who exercise freedom of 
mind in deciding upon what duty is, and the m^ 
thods by which it is to be pursued. There is no- 
thing extraordinary to the disinterested observer in 
women being so grieved at the case of slaves, — 
slave wives and mothers, as well as spirit-broken 
men, — as to wish to do what they' could for their 
relief: there is nothing but what is natural in their 
being ashamed of the cowardice of such white 
slaves of the north as are deterred by intimidation 
from using their rights of speech and of the press, 
in behalf of the suffering race, and in their resolv- 
ing not to do likewise: there is nothing but what is 
justifiable in their using their moral freedom, each 
for herself, in neglect of the threats of punish- 
ment: yet there were no bounds to the efforts 
made to crush the actions of women who thus 
used their human powers in the abolition question, 
and the convictions of those who looked on, and 
who might possibly be warmed into free action by 
the beauty of what they saw. It will be remem- 
bered that they were women who asserted the 
right of meeting and of discussion, on the day 
when Oarrison was mobbed in Boston. Bills were 
posted about the cily on this occasion, denouncing 
these women as casting off the refinement and de- 
licacy of their sex : the newspapers, which laud the 
exertions of ladies in all other charities for the pro- 
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secution of which they are wont to meet and speak, 
teemed with the most disgusting reproaches and 
insinuations : and the pamphlets which related to 
the question all presumed to censure the act of duty 
which the women had performed in deciding upon 
their duty for themselves*— One lady, of high ta- 
lents and character, whose books were very popu- 
lar before she did a deed greater than that of writr 
ing any book, in acting upon an unusual convic- 
tion of duty, and becommg an aboUtionist, has 
been almost excommunicated since. A family of 
ladies, whose talents and conscientiousness had 
placed them high in the estimation of society as 
teachers, have lost all their pupils since they de- 
clared their anti-slavery opinions^ The reproach 
in all the many similar cases that I know is, not 
that the ladies hold anti-«iavery opinions, but that 
they act upon them. The incessant outcry about 
the retiring modesty of the sex proves the opinicm 
of the censors to be, that fidelity to conscience is 
inconsistent with retiring modesty. If it be so, 
let the modesty succumb. It can be only a false 
modesty which can be thus endangered. No doubt, 
there were people in Rome who were scandalised 
at the imseemly boldness of christian women who 
stood in the amphitheatre to be torn in pieces for 
their religion. No doubt there were many gentie- 
men in l£e British army who thought it unsuitar 
ble to the retiring delicacy of the sex that the 
wives and daughters of the revolutionary heroes 
should be revolutionary heroines. But the event 
has a marvellous efficacy in modifying the ulti-* 
mate sentence. The bold christian women, the 
brave American wives and daughters of half a 
century ago are honoured, while the intrepid mo- 
ralists of the present day, worthy of their grand- 
mothers, are made the confessors and martyrs of 
their age. 
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I could cite many conYersations and incidents to 
show how the morals of women are crushed : but I 
can make room for only one. Let it be the follow* 
ing. A lady, who is considered unusually clear- 
hauled and sound-hearted where trying questions 
are not concerned, one day praised very highly Dr. 
Channing*s work on Slavery. <* But," said she^ 
^ do not you think it a pity that so much is said on 
slavery just now 7* . 

<< No. I think it necessary and naturaL** 

^ But people who hold Dr. Channing's belief 
about a future life, cannot well make out the case 
of the slaves to be so very bad an one. If the 
present life is but a moment in comparison with 
the eternity to come, can it matter so very much 
how it is spent?" 

** How does it strike ^ou about your own chil- 
dren ? Would it reconcile you to their being made 
slaves, that they could be so only for three*score 
years and ten ?' 

^ O no. But yet it seems as tf life would so 
soon be over." 

*< And what do you think of their condition at 
the end of it ? How much will the purposes of 
human life have been fulfilled ?" 

<^ The slaves will not be punished, you know, for 
the state theymay be in ; for it will be no feiult of 
their own. Their masters will have the responsi- 
bility; not they." 

<' Place the responsibility where you wilL 
Speaking according to your own belief do you think 
it of no consequence whether a human being enters 
upon a future life utterly ignorant and sensuaUsed, 
or in the likeness of Dr. Channing, as you described 
him just now?' 

<< Of ^eat consequence, certainly. But then it 
is no business of ours ; of us women, at allevents."* 

^ I thought you considered yourself a Christian.* 
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" So I do. You will say that Christians should 
help suflFerers, whoever and wherever they may be. 
But not women, in all cases, surely." 

" Where, in your Christianity, do you find the 
distinction made ?" 

She could only reply that she thought women 
should confine themselves to doing what could be 
done at home. I asked her what her christian 
charity would bid her do, if she saw a great boy 
beating a little one in the street 

^^ O, I parted two such the other day in the 
street. It would have been very wrong to have 
passed them by." 

<<Well: if &ere are a thousand strong men in 
the south beating ten thousand weak slaves, and you 
can possibly help to stop the beating by a declara- 
tion of your opinion upon it, does not vour chris- 
tian duty oblige you to make such a declaration, 
whether you are man or woman? What in the 
world has your womanhood to do with it?' 

How fearfully the morals of woman are crushed) 
appears from the prevalent persuasion that there 
are virtues which are peculiarly masculine, and 
others which are peculiarly feminine. It is amazing 
that a society which makes a most emphatic pro- 
fession of its Christianity, should almost universally 
entertain such a fallacy : and not see that, in the 
case they suppose, instead of the character of 
Christ being the meeting point of all virtues, there 
would have been a separate gospel for women, and 
a second company of agents for its diffusion. It is 
not only that masculine and feminine employments 
are supposed to be properly different No one in 
tiie world, I believe. Questions this. But it is ac- 
tually supposed that wnat are balled the hardy vip- 
tues are more appropriate to men, and the gender 
to women. As all virtues nourish each other, and 
can no otherwise be nourished, the consequence of 
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nearly bo brave sb they ought to be ; nor women so 

gentle. But what U the manly diaracter till it be 
gentle? The very word magnanimity cannot be 
thought of in relation to it till it becomes miltt— 
Cfaiiat-likch Again, what can a woman be, or do^ 
without bravery? Has she not to struggle wilb 
the toils and difficulties which follow upon the mere 
possesion of a mind ? Must she not faee phyacal 
and moral pain — physical and moral danger / la 
there a d^ of her life in which there are not con- 
flicts wherein no one can help her — prilous woik 
to be done, in which she can have neiUier sympathy 
nor ud ? Let her lean upon man as much aa he 
will, how much is it that he can do for ber ?— ht)m 
bow much can he protect her? From a few phys^ 
cal perils, and from a very few social evils. This 
is aU. Over the moral world he has no cootrol^ 
except on his own account ; and it b t^e moral life 
of human beings which is all in all. He can new 
ther secure any woman from pain and grie^ nor res- 
cue her from the strife of emotions, nor prevent the 
film of life from cracking under her feet with every 
step she treads, nor hide from her the abyss which 
is beneath, dot save her from sinking into it at last 
alone. While it is so, while woman is human, men 
should beware how they deprive her of any of the 
strength which is all needed for the strife and bur> 
den of humanity. Let them beware bow they put ber 
off her watch and defence, by promises which ther 
cannot fulfil; — promises of a guardianship whica 
c:an arise only from within ; of support wluch can 
be derived only from the ireest moral action, — fr-om 
the self-reliance which can be generated by no 
means. 

:, it may be asked, how does society get on, — 
ioes it do? for it acts on the suppositioa ctf 
being masculine and feminine virtues, — upon 
ilacy just exposed. 
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. It does so ; and the consequences are what might 
be looked for. Men are ungentle, tyrannical. Th^ 
abuse the right of the strongest, however they may 
veil the abuse with indulgence. They want the 
magnanimity to discern woman's human rights; 
and they crush her morals rather than allow tnem. 
Women are, as might be anticipated, weak, igno- 
rant and subservient, in as fkr as they exchange 
self-reliance for reliance on anything out of them- 
selves. Those who will not submit to such a sus- 
pension of their moral functions, (for the work of 
self-perfection remains to be done, sooner or later,) 
have to suffer for their allegiance to duty. They 
have all the need of bravery that the few heroic men 
who assert the highest rights of women have of 
gentleness, to guard them from the encroachment 
to which power, cujstom, and education^ incessantly 
conduce. 

Such brave women and such just men there are 
in the United States, scattered among the multitude^ 
whose false apprehension of rights leads to an enor- 
mous failure of duties. There are enough of such 
to commend the true understanding and pi^tice 
to the simplest minds and most faithful hearts of 
the community, under whose testimony the right 

i>rinciple will spread and flourish. If it were not 
or the external prosperity of the country, the in- 
jured half of its society wouM probably obtain jus- 
tice sooner than in any country of Europe. But 
the prosperity of America is a circumstance un£a>- 
vourable to its women. It will be long before they 
are put to the proof as to what they are capable of 
thinking and doing : a proof to which hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of Englishwomen have been put 
by adversity, and the result of which is a remark- 
able improvement in their social condition, even 
within the space of ten ves^rs. Persecution for opi- 
nion, punishment for all manifestations of intelleo- 
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tual and moral strength, are still as common as 
women who have opinions and who manifest 
strength: but some things are easy, and many are 
possible of achievement, to women of ordinary 
powers, which it would have required genius to 
accomplish but a few years aga 
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MARRIAGE. 



If there is any country on earth where the course 
of true love may be expected to run smooth, it is 
America. It b a country where all can marry 
early, where there need be no anxiety about a 
worldly provision, and where the troubles arising 
from conventional considerations of rank and con- 
nexion ought to be entirely absent It is difficult 
for a stranger to imagine beforehand why all should 
not love and marry naturally and freely, to the pre- 
vention of vice out of the marriage state, and of 
the common causes of unhappiness within it 
The anticipations of the stranger are not, however, 
fulfilled : and they never can be while the one sex 
overbears the other. Marriage is in America more 
nearly universal, more safe,* more tranquil, more 
fortunate than in England : but it is still subject 
to the troubles which arise from the inequality of 
the parties in mind and in occupation. It is more 
nearly universal, from the entire prosperity of the 
country : it is safer, from the greater freedom of 
divorce, and consequent discouragement of swind* 
ling, and other vicious marriages : it is more tnm- 
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quil and fortunate from the marriage vows being 
made absolutely reciprocal; from the^ttrrangements 
about property being generally far more favorable 
to the wife than in England ; and from her not 
being made, as in England, to all intents and pur- 
poses the property of her husband. The outward 
requisites to happiness are nearly complete, and 
the institution is purified from the grossest of the 
scandals which degrade it in the Old World : but it 
is still the imperfect institution which it must re- 
msdn while women continue to be ill-educiited, 
passive, and subservient : or well-educalted, vigo- 
rous, and free only upon sufPerance. 

Tlie institution presents a different aspect in the 
various parts of the country. I have spoken of the 
early marriages of silly children in the south and 
west, where, owing to the disproportion of num- 
bepB, every woman is married before she well knows 
how serious a matter human life is. She has an 
advantage which very few women elsewhere are 
allowed : she has her own property to manage. It 
would be a rare sight elsewhere to see a woman of 
twenty^one in her second widowhood, managing 
her own &rm or plantation ; and managing it well; 
because it had been m her own hands during her 
marriage. In Louisiana, and also in Missouri, 
(and probably in other States,) a woman not only 
has half her husband's property by right at his 
death, but may always be considered as possessed 
of half his gains during his life ; having at all times 
power to bequeath diat amount The husband 
mterferes much less with his wife's property in the 
south, even through her voluntary relinqmshment 
of it, than is at all usual where the cases of womeu 
having property during their marriage are rare* 
In the southern newspapers, advertisements may 
at any time be seen, running thus : — " Mrs. A, wife 
of Mr. A, will dispose of &c &c" When Madame 
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Lalaurie was ..inobbed in New Orleans, no one 
meddled wjlb her husband or his possessions ; as 
he was no more responsible for her management 
of her human property than anybody else. On 
the whole, the practice seems to be that the weak- 
est and most ignorant women give up their pro- 
perty to their husbands ; the husbands of such wo- 
men being precisely the men most disposed to ac- 
cept it : and that the strongest-minded and most 
conscientious women keep their property, and use 
their rights; the husbands of such women being 
precisely those who would refuse to deprive their 
wives of their social duties and privileges. 

If this condition of the marriage law should 
strike any English persons as a peculiarily, it is 
well that they should know that it is the English 
law which is peculiar, and not that of Louisiana. 
The English alone vary from the old Saxon law, 
that a wife shall possess hal^ or a large part, of her 
husband's earnings or makings. It is so in Spa- 
nish) Frisnch, and Italian law; and probably in (}er«- 
man, as the others are derived thence. Massachu- 
setts has copied the faults of the English law, in 
this particular; and I never met with anv lawyer, 
or other citizen with whom I conversea on the 
subject, who was not ashamed of the barbarism of 
ibe law under which a woman's property goes into 
her husband's hands with hersel£ A liberal- 
minded lawyer of Boston told me that his advice to 
testators always is to leave the largest possible 
amoimt to the widow, subject to the condition of 
her leaving it to the children : but that it is with 
shame that he reflects that any woman should owe 
that to his professional advice which the law should 
have secured to her as a right. I heard a frequent 
expression of indignation that the wife, the friend 
and helper of many years, should be portioned oS 
with a legacy, like a salaried domestic, instead of 
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having her husband's affairs come legally, as they 
would naturally, into her hands. In Rhode Island, 
a widow is entitled to one-third of her husband's 
property : and, on the sale of any estate of his 
during his life, she is examined, in the absence of 
the husband, as to her will with regard to her own 
proportion of it There is some of the apparatus 
of female independence in the country. It will be 
most interesting to observe to what uses it is put^ 
whenever the restraints of education and opinion 
to which women are subject, shall be so far relaxed 
as to leave them morally free. 

I have mentioned that divorce is more easily 
obtained in the United States than in England. 
In no country, I believe, are the marriage laws so ini- 
quitous as in England, and the conjugal relation, in 
consequence^ so impaired. Whatever maybe thought 
of the principles which are to enter mto laws of 
divorce, whewer it be held that pleas for divorce 
should be one, (as narrow interpreters of the New 
Testament would have it;) or two, (as the law of 
Enffland has it;) or several, (as the Continental 
and United States* laws in many instances allow,) 
nobody, I believe, defends the arrangement by 
which, in England, divorce is obtainable only by 
the very rich. The barbarism of granting that as 
a privilege to the extremely wealthy, to which m^ 
ney bears no relation whatever, and in which all 
married persons whatever have an equal interest, 
needs no exposure beyond the mere statement of 
the fact It will be seen at a glance how such an 
arrangement tends to vitiate marriage: how it 
offers impunity to adventurers, and encouragement 
to every kind of mercenary marriages: how abso- 
lute is its oppression of the injured party: and 
how, by vitiating marriage, it originates and aggnw 
vates licentiousness to an incalcidable extent To 
England alone belongs the disgrace of such a me* 
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thod of legislation. I believe thai, while there is 
little to be said for the legislation of any part of 
the world on this head, it is nowhere so viaous as 
in England. 

Of the American States, I believe New York 
approaches nearest to England in its laws of di- 
vorce. It is less rigid, in as far as that more is 
comprehended under the term " cruelty." The hus- 
band is supposed to 1)e liable to cruelty from the 
wife, as well as the wife from the husband. There 
is no practical distinction made between rich and 
poor by the process being rendered expensive : and 
the cause is more easily resumable after a reconci- 
liation of the parties. In Massachusetts, the term 
** cruelty" is made so comprehensive, and the 
mode of sustaining the plea is so considerately de- 
vised, that divorces are obtainable with peculiar 
ease. The natural consequence follows : such a 
thing is never heard o£ A lonff-established and 
very eminent lawyer of Boston told me that he had 
known of only one in all his experience. Thus it 
is wherever the law is relaxed, and, aeteris paribiMf 
in proportion to its relaxation: for the obvious 
reason, that the protection offered by law to the in- 
jured party causes marriages to be entered into 
with fewer risks, and the conjugal relation carried 
"^UriKi^^ more equality. Retribution is known to 
impend over violations of conjugal duty. When I 
was in North Carolina, the wife of a gamester there 
obtained a divorce without the slightest difficulty. 
When she had brought evidence of the danger to 
herself and her children, — danger pecuniary and 
moral, — from her husband's gambling habits, the 
bill passed both Houses without a dissenting voice. 
It is clear that the sole business which legisla- 
tion has with marriage is with the arrangement of 
Sroperty ; to guard the reciprocal rights of the chil- 
reu of the marriage and the comrnxmity. There 
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h no further pretence for the interference of the 
law, in any way. An advance towards the recog* 
nition of the true principle of legislative interfer* 
ence in marriage has been made in England, in 
the new law in which the agreement of marria£;e is 
made a civil contract, leaving the religious obliga* 
tion to the conscience and taste of the parties. It 
will' be probably next perceived that if the civil 
obligation is fulfilled, if the children of the mar* 
riage are legally and satisfactorily provided for by 
the parties, without the assistance of the legisla- 
ture, the legislature has, in principle, nothing more 
to. do with the matter. This principle has been 
acted upon in the marriage arrangements of Zurich, 
with the best effects upon the morals of the conju- 
gal relation. The parties there are married by a 
form; and have liberty to divorce themselves with- 
out any appeal to law, on showing that they have 
legally provided for the children of the marriage. 
There was some previous alarm about the effect 
upon morals of the removal of such important legal 
restrictions : but the event justified the confidence 
of those who proceeded on the conviction that the 
laws of human affection, when not tampered with, 
are more sacred and binding than those of any 
legislature that ever sat in council There was 
some levity at first, chiefly on the part ^J^0^ 
who were suffering under the old system : ofrcthe 
morals of the society soon became, and have suu^e* 
remained, peculiarly pure. 

It is assumed in America, particularly in New 
England, that the morals of society there are pecu- 
liarly pure. I am grieved to doubt the fact : but I 
do doubt it Nothing like a comparison between 
one country and another in different circumstances 
can be instituted : nor would any one desire to 
enter upon such a comparison. The bottomless 
vice, the all-pervading corruption of European so- 

VOL. II. H 
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ciety cannot, by possibility, be yet paralleled m 
America : but neither is it true that any outward 
prosperity, any arrangement of circumstances, can 
keep a society pure ^hile there is corruption in its 
social methods, and among its principles of indivi- 
dual action. Even in America, where every young 
man may, if he chaoses, marry at twenty-one, and 
appropriate all the best comforts of domestic life, — 
even here there is vice. Men do not choose to 
marry early, because they have learned to think 
other things of more importance than the best 
comforts of domestic life. A gentleman of Massa- 
chusetts, who knows life and the value of most 
things in it, spoke to me with deep concern of the 
alteration in manners which is going on : of the 
increase of bachelors, and of mercenary marriages; 
and of the fearful consequences. It is too soon for 
America to be following the old world in its ways» 
In the old world, the necessity of thinking of a 
maintenance before thinking of a wife has led to 
requiring a certain style of living before taking a 
, wife ; and then, alas ! to taking a wife for the sake 
of securing a certain style of living. That this 
species of corruption is already spreading in the 
new world is beyond a doubt ; — m the cities, where 
the people who live for wealth and for opinion cop- 
aerate. 

struck with the great number of New 
England women whom I saw married to men old 
enough to be their fathers. One instance which 
perplexed me exceedingly, on my entrance into 
the country, was explained very little to my satis- 
faction. The girl had been engaged to a young 
Tnan wheiii she was attached to : her mother broke 
^^' the engagement, and married her to a rich old 
man. This story was a real shock to me ; so per- 
suaded had I been that in America, at least, one 
might escape from the disgusting spectacle of mer- 
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cenary marriageB But I saw only too many in- 
stances afterwards. The practice was ascribed to 
the often-mentioned fact of the young men- mi- 
grating westwards in large numbers, leaving those 
who should be their wives to marry widowers of 
double their age. The Auld Robin Gray story is a 
frequently enacted tragedy here : and one of the 
worst symptoms that struck tne was, that there was 
usually a demand upon my sympathy in such cases. 
I have no sympathy for those who, under any pres- 
sure of circumstances, sacrifice their hearfs-love 
for legal prostitution ; and no environment of beauty 
or sentiment can deprive the fact of its coarseness : 
and least of all could I sympathise with women who 
set the example of marrying for an estabUshment 
in a new country, where, if an]rwhere, the conju- 
gal relation should be found in its purity. 

The unavoidable consequence of such a mode 
of marrying is, that die sanctity of marriage is im- 
paired, and that vice succeeds. Any one must see 
at a glance that if men and women marry those 
whom they do not love, they must love those whom 
they do not marry. There are sad tales in country 
villages, here and there, which attest this ; and yet 
more in towns, in a rank of society where such 
things are seldom or never heard of in England. 
I rather think that married life is immeasurably 
purer in America than in England : but that there 
IS not otherwise much superiority to boast o£ I 
can only say, that I unavoidably knew of more 
cases of lapse in highly respectable families in one 
State than ever came to my knowledge at home ; 
and that they were got over with a disgrace far 
more temporary and superficial than they could 
have been visited with in England. I am aware 
that in Europe the victims are chosen, with delU 
berate selfishness, from classes which cannot make 
known their perils and their injuries; while in 

m2 
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America, bappilyy no such class exists. I am 
i^ware that this destroys all possibility of a com- 
parison : but the fact remains, that the morals of. 
American society are less pure than they assume 
to be. If the common boast be meant to apply to 
the rural population, at least let it not be made, 
either in pious gratitude, or patriotic conceit, by 
the aristocratic city classes, who, by introdudng 
the practice of mercenary marriages, have ren- 
dered themselves responsible for whatever dread- 
ful consequences may ensue. 

The ultimate and very strong impression on tte 
mind of a stranger, pondering the morals of so* 
ciety in America, is that human nature is much 
the same everywhere, whatever may be its environ- 
Tnent of riches or poverty; and that it is justice to 
the human nature, and not improvement in for- 
tunes, which must be looked to as the promise of a 
better time. Laws and customs may be creative 
of vice ; and should be therefore perpetually under 
process of observation and correction : but laws 
and customs cannot be creative of virtue : they may 
encourage and help to preserve it ; but they cannot 
originate it. In the present case, the course to be 
pursued is to exalt the aims, and strengthen the 
self-discipline of the whole of society, by each one 
being as good as he can make himself, and relying 
on his own efforts after self-perfection rather than 
on any fortunate arrangements of outward social 
circumstances. Women, especially, should be al- 
lowed the use and benefit of whatever native 
strength their Mdker has seen fit to give them. 
It is essential to the virtue of society that they 
should be allowed the freest moral action, unfetter- 
ed by ignorance, and unintimidated by authority: 
for it IS unquestioned and unquestionable that if 
women were not weak, men could not be wicked : 
that if women were bravely pure, there must be an 
end to the dastardly tyranny of licentiousness. 
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The greater number of American women have 
home and its affairs, wherewith to occupy them- 
selves. Wifely and motherly occupation may be 
called the sole business of woman there. If she 
lias not that, she has nothing. The only alterna- 
tive^ as I have said, is making an occupation of 
either religion or dissipation ; neither of which is 
fit to be so used : the one being a state of mind ; 
the other altogether a negation when not taken iu 
Alternation with business. 

It must happen that where all women have only 
one serious object, many of them will be unfit for 
that object In the United States, as elsewhere, 
there are women no more fit to be wives and mo* 
thers than to be statesmen and generals; no more 
fit for any responsibility whatever, than for the 
maximum of responsibility. There is no need to 
describe such : they may be seen everywhere. I 
allude to them only for the purpose of mentioning 
that many of this class shirk some of their labours 
and cares, by taking refuge in boarding-houses. 
It is a circumstance very unfavourable to tbe cha- 
racter of some American women, that boarding- 
house life has been rendered compulsory by the 
scarcity of labour, — the difficulty of obtaining do- 
mestic service. The more I saw of boarding-house 
life, the worse I thought of it; though I saw none 
but the best Indeed, the degrees of merit in such 
establishments weigh little in the consideration of 
the 9 il A their existence at alL In the best it is 
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/something to be secure of respectable company) of 
a good table, a well-mannered and courteous hos- 
tess, and comfort in the private apartments : but 
the mischiefs of the system throw all these objects 
into the back-ground. 

To begin with young children. There can be no 
sufficient command of proper food for them ; nor any 
security that they will eat it naturally at the table 
where fifty persons may be sitting, a dozen obsequious 
blacks waitmg, and an array of tempting dishes with- 
in sight The child is in imminent danger of being 
too shy and Mghtened to eat at all, or of becoming 
greedy to eat too much. Next, it is melancholy to see 
girls of twelve years old either slinking down beside 
their parents, and blushing painfuUy as often as any 
one of fifty strangers looks towards them ; or boldly 
«^ staring at all that is going on, and serving them- 
selves, like little women of the world. After tea, 
it is a common practice to hand the young ladies to 
the piano, to play and sing to a party, composed 
chieny of gentlemen, and brought together on no 
principle of selection except mere respectability. 
Next comes die mischief to the young married la- 
dies, the most numerous class of women found in 
boarding-houses. The uncertainty about domestic 
service is so great, and the economy of boarding- 
house life so tempting to people who have not pro- 
vided themselves with house and furniture, that it 
is not to be wondered at that many young married 
people use the accommodation provided. But no 
sensible husband^ who could beforehand become ao- 
Quainted with the liabilities incurred, would wil- 
hngly expose his domestic peace to the fearful risk. 
1 saw enough when I saw the elegantly dressed 
ladies repair to the windows of the common draw- 
ing-room, on their husbands' departure to the count- 
ing-house, after breakfast. Ihere the ladies sit 
for hours, doing nothmg but gossiping with one 
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another, with any gentlemen of the house who may * 
happen to have no business, and with visitors. It 
is true thkt the sober-minded among the ladies can 
and do withdraw to their own apartments for the 
morning : but they complain that they cannot set- 
tle to regular employments as they could in a house 
of their own. Either they are not going to stay 
long; or they have not room for their books, or 
they are broken in upon by their acquaintances in 
the house. The common testimony is, that little 
can be done in boarding-houses : and if the more 
sober-minded find it so, the fate of the thoughtless, 
who have no real business to do, may be easily an- 
ticipated. They find a dear friend or two among 
the boarders^ to whom they confide their husbands^ 
secrets. A woman who would do this once would 
do it twice, or as often as she changes her board- 
ing-house, and finds a new dear friend in each. I 
have been assured that there is no end to the dif- 
ficulties in which gentlemen have been involved, 
both as to their commerdal and domestic affairs, 
by the indiscretion of their thoughtless young 
wives, amidst the idleness and levities of boarding- 
house life. — As for the gentlemen, they are much 
to be pitied. Public meals, a noisy bouse, confine- 
ment to one or two private rooms, with the ab- 
sence of all gratifications of their own peculiar 
convenience and taste, are but a poor solace to the 
man of business, after the toils and cares of the 
day. When to these are added the snares to which 
their wives are exposed, it may be imagined that 
men of sense and refinement would rather bear 
with any domestic inconvenience from the uncer- 
tainty and bad quality of help, than give up house- 
keeping. They would content themselves, if need 
were, with a bread and cheese dinner, light their 
own fire^ and let their wives dust the furniture a 
few times in the year, rather than give up pri- 
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vacy, with its securities. I rather thitik thai the 
gentlemen generally think and feel thus; and that 
when they break up housekeeping and go to board- 
ing-houseS) it is out of indulgence to the wishes of 
their wives; who, if they were as wise as they 
should be, would wish it seldomer and less than 
they da 

The study of the economy of domestic service was 
a continual amusement to me. What I saw would 
fill a volume. Many families are, and have for 
years been, as well off for domestics as any family 
m England ; and I must say that among the loud- 
est complainers there were many who, from fault 
of either judgment or temper, deserved whatever 
diflSculty they met with. This is remarkably the 
case with English ladies settled in America. They 
carry with them habits of command, and expectar- 
tions of obedience ; and when these are found ut- 
terly to fail, they grow afraid of their servants. 
Even when they have learned the theory that 
domestic service is a matter of contract, an ex- 
change of service for recompense, the authority of 
the employer extending no further than to require 
the performance of the service promised, — when 
the ladies have learned to assent in words to this, 
they are still apt to be annoyed at things which 
in no way concern them. If one domestic chooses 
to wait at table with no cap over her scanty che- 
velure, and in 8pectacles,~if another goes to church 
on Sunday morning, dressed exactiy like her mis- 
tress, the lady is in no way answerable for the 
bad taste of her domestics. But English resi- 
dents often cannot learn to acquiesce in these 
thmgs; nor in the servants doing their work in 
their own way ; nor in tiieir dividing tiieir time 
as they please between their mistress's work and 
their own. The consequence is, that they soon 
find It impossible to get Amei-icaBk help at 9^ 
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and they are consigned to the tender mercies of 
the low Irish; and every one knows what kind 
of servants they commonly are. Some few of 
themare the best domestics in America: those who 
know how to value a respectable home, a steady 
sufficient income, the honour of being trustee^ 
and the security of valuable friends for life : but 
too many of them are, unsettled, reckless, sloven- 
ly ; some dishonest, and some intemperate. . 

The most fortunate housekeepers I found to 
be tbose who acted the most strenuously on prin- 
ciples of justice and kindness. Such housekeepers 
are careful, in the first place, that no part 
of the mutual duty shall pass unexplained; no, 
opening be left for future dispute that can be avoid*' 
ed. The candidate is not only informed {Precisely 
what the work is, and shown the accommodations! 
of the house, but consulted with about cases where; 
the convenience of the two parties may clash. For 
instance, the employer stipulates to be informed 
some hours before;^ when her domestic intends to goi 
out; and that such going out shall never take place) 
when there is company. In return, she yields all 
she can to the wishes of her domestic about re- \ 
creation, receiving the visits of her family, &c. ' 
Where a complete mutual understanding is ar- 
rived at, there is the best chance of the terms of 
the contract being faithfully adhered to, and libe- 
rally construed, on both sides : and I have seen 
instances of the parties having lived together in 
friendship and contentment for five, seven, eleven, 
and fourteen years.* Others, again, I have seen 
who, without fault of their own, have changed their 
servants three times in a fortnight Some, too, I 

• The wages of domestic service vary, of course, according to 
circumstances. In the eastern cities, a good footman is paid about 
twenty -five dollnrs per month : a cook, two dollars a- week; and 
• housemaid a dollar and a- half. 

v 5 
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have observed who will certainly never be oomlbrt' 
ably settled, unless they can be taught the first 
principles of democracy. 

Many ladies, in the country especially, take lit- 
tle girls to train ; having them bound to a certain 
term of service. In such a case^ the girl is taken 
at about eleven years old, and bound to remain till 
she is eighteen. Her mistress engages to clothe 
her; to give her Sunday-schooling, and acertaia 
amount of weekday schooling in the year ; and to 
present her at the end of the term (except in 
case of bad behaviour) with fifty dollars, or a cow, 
or some equivalent Under a good mistress, this is 
an excellent bargain for the girl ; but mistresses 
complain that as soon as the girls become really 
serviceable, by the time they are fourteen or fifteen, 
they begin to grow restless, having usually abund- 
ance of kind friends to tell them what good wages 
they might get if they were free. 

fn several abodes in which I resided for a 
longer or shorter time, the routine of the house 
was as easy and agreeable as any Englishman's ; 
elsewhere, the accounts of domestic difficulties 
were both edifying and amusing. At first, I heard 
but little of such things ; there being a prevalent 
idea in America that English ladies concern them- 
selves very little about household afiairs. This in- 
jurious misapprehension the ladies of England 
owe, with many others, to the fashionable novels 
which deluge the country from New York to beyond 
the Mississippi Though 1j;ie Americans repeat 
and believe that these books are false pictures of 
manners, they cannot be wholly upon their guard 
against impressions derived from them. Too 
many of them involuntarily image to themselves 
the ladies of England as like the duchesses 
and countesses of those low books : and can scarce-' 
ly believe that the wives of merchants, manufac^ 
turers, and shopkeepers, and of the greater number 
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<)f professional men, buy their own provision, keep 
liousehold accounts, IocJjl to the making and mend- 
ing, the baking, making of preserves, &c., and 
sometimes cook, with their own hands, any dish 
of which their husbands may be fond. When it 
was found, from my revelations, that English and 
American ladies have, after all, much the same 
sort of things to do, the real state of household 
economy was isud open to me. 

All American ladies should know how to clear- 
starch and iron: how to keep plate and glass: 
how to cook dainties : and, if they understand the 
making of bread and soup likewise, so much the 
better. The gentlemen usually charge themselves 
with the business of marketing; which is very 
fair. A lady, highly accomplished and very lite- 
rary, told me that she had lately been left en- 
tirely without help, in a country village where 
there was little hope of being speedily able to pro- 
cure any. She and her daughter made the bread, 
for six weeks, and entirely kept the house, which 
might vie with any nobleman's for true luxury ; 
perfect sufficiency and neatness. She mentioned 
one good result from the necessity: that she should 
never again put up with bad bread. She could 
now testify that bread might always be good, not- 
withstanding changes of weather, and all the ex- 
cuses commonly given. I heard an anecdote from 
this lady which struck me. She was in the habit 
of employing, when she wanted extra help, a poor 
woman of colour, t% do kitchen-work. The do- 
mestics had always appeared on perfectly good 
terms with this woman till, one day, when there was 
to be an evoning party, the upper domestic de- 
clined waiting on the company ; giving as a rea- 
son that she was offignded at being required to 
sit down to table with the coloured woman. Her 
mistress gently rebuked her pride, saying " If 
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you are above waiting on my company, my faifliTy' 
are not You will see my daughter carry the tea-- 
tray, and my niece the cake." The girl repented, 
and besought to be allowed to wait ; but her as- 
sistance was declined ; at which she cried heartily. 
The next day, she was very humble, and her mis- 
tress reasoned with her, qiiite successfully. The 
lady made one concession in silence. She had the 
coloured woman come after dinner, instead of be- 
fore. 

A country lady travelled thirty miles to a town 
where she thought she might intercept some Irish^ 
coming down from Canada into the States, and sup- 
ply herself with domestics from among them. She 
engaged to send them thirty miles to confession, 
twice a year, if they would live with her. — Another 
country lady told me that her family suffered from 
want of water, because the man objected to bring it^ 
The maids fetched it ; and even the children, in 
their little cans. The man was sturdy on the point, 
and she could not dismiss him for such a reason, he 
was such a valuable servant; though he could npt 
drive, from haying only one eye, and always got 
drunk when his work was done: The same lady 
had her house pretty well kepty by dint of superin- 
tending everything herself: but, when she wanted 
her rooms papered, she thought she might leave 
that kind of work to the artist who undertook it. 
When it was done, she was summoned to look at it, 
and called upon to admire the way in which the 
man had ^^made every crease sliow." He had spent 
his ingenuity in contriving that the pattern should 
not join in any two strips. 

The mother of a young bride of my acquaintance 
flattered herself that she had graced her daughter's 
new house, during the wedding journey, with two 
exemplary domestics. The day previous to the 
bride's return, before the women had seen either 
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master oi* mistress, they gave notice that they were 
going away directly, in consequence of the receipt 
of some family news which had changed their plans. 
They were prevailed upon to stay fior a week, when 
they persisted in going, though no successors had 
been obtained, and their young mistress was to re- 
ceive her company the next day. What made the 
matter desperate was that the bride knew no- 
tiling of housekeeping. She made them cook as 
much provision, to be eaten cold, as would possibly 
keep ; and when they had closed the door behind 
them, sat down and cried fw a whole hour. How 
she got out of her troubles, I forget : but she was 
in excellent spirits when she told me the story. 

Many anecdotes are current about the manners 
of the young people who come down from the re- 
tired parts of the country to domestic service in 
lloston. A simple country girl obeyed her instruc- 
tions exactly about putting the dmner upon the 
table, and then summoning the family. But they 
delayed a few minutes, from some cause ; and when 
they entered the dining-roOm, found the domestic 
seated ^nd eating. She had helped herself from a 
fowl, thinking that '^ the folk were so long a-com- 
ing, the things would get cold.** A young man 
from Vermont was hired by a family who were in 
extreme want of a footman. He was a most friendly 
personage, as willing as he was free and easy ; but 
ne knew nothing of life out of a small farm-house. 
An evening or two after his arrival> there was 
a large party at the bouse. His mistress strove to 
impress upon him that all he had to do at tea-time 
was to follow, with the sugar and cream, the waiter 
who carried the tea; to see that every one had 
eream and sugar ; and to hold his tongue. He did 
his part with an earnest face, stepping industriously 
from guest to guest. When he had made the cir- 
cuit, and reached the door, a doubt struck him 
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whether a group in the furthest part of the room 
had had the benefit of his attentions. He raised 
himself on his toes with, ^ I'll ask;" and shouted 
over the heads of the company. ^< I say, how are ye 
off for Bweetenin' in that eVT^mer ?' ' 

These extreme eases sound ridiculously and un- 
comfortably enough : but it must be remembered 
that they are extreme cases* For my own part, I 
had rather suffer gny inconvenience from having to 
work occasionally in chambers and kitchen, and 
from having little hospitable designs frustrated, 
than witness the subservience in which the menisd 
class is held in Europe. In England, servants have 
been so long accustomed to this subservience ; it is 
so completery the established custom for the mis- 
tress to regulate their manners, their clothes, their 
intercourse with their friends, and many other things 
which they ought to manage for themselves, that it 
has become difficult to treat them any better. Mis- 
tresses who abstain from such regulation find that 
they are spoiling their servants ; and heads of fami- 
nes who would make friends of their domestics find 
them little fitted to reciprocate the duty. In 
America it is otherwise : and may it ever be so 1 
All but those who care for their selfish gratification 
more than for the welfare of those about them will be 
glad to have intelligent and disinterested friends in 
the domestics whom they may be able to attach, 
though there may be difficulty at first in retaining 
them ; and some eccentricities of manner and dress 
may remain to be borne with. 

One of the pleasures of travelling through a de- 
mocratic country is the seeing no liveries. No such 
badge of menial service is to be met with through- 
out the States, except in the houses of the foreign 
ambassadors at Washington. Of how much higher 
a character American domestic service is than any 
which would endure to be distinguished by a badge^ 
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the following instance will show. I spent an even- 
ing at the house of the president of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The party was waited on at tea by a 
domestic of the president's, who is also Major of the 
Horse. On cavalry days, when guests are invited 
to dine with the regiment, the major, in his regi- 
mentals, takes the head of the table, and has the 
president on his right hand. He plays the host as 
freely as if no other relation existed between them. 
The toasts being all transacted, he goes home, dofib 
his regimentals, and waits on the president's guests 
at tea. 

As for the occupations with which American 
ladies fill up their leisure; what has been already 
said will show that there is no great weight or diver- 
sity of occupation. Many are largely engaged in 
charities, doing good or harm according to the 
■ enlightenment of mind which is earned to the work. 
In New England, a vast deal of time is spent in 
attending preachings, and other religious meetings: 
and in paying visits, for religious purposes, to the 
poor and sorrowful. The same results follow from 
this practice that may be witnessed wherever it is 
much pursued. In as far as sympathy is kept up, 
and acquaintanceship between diiferent classes in 
society is occasioned, the practice is good. * In as 
far as it unsettles the minds of the visitors, encou- 
Ages a false craving for religious excitement, 
tempts to spiritual interference on the one hand, 
and cant on the other, and humours or oppresses 
those who need such offices least, while it alienates 
those who want them most, the practice is bad. I 
am disposed to think that much good is done, and 
much narm: and that, whenever women have a 
greater charge of indispensable business on their 
hands, so as to do good and reciprocate religious 
sympathy by laying hold of opportunities, instead 
of by making occupation, more than the present 
good will be done, without any of the harm. 
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. All American ladies are more or less literary : 
and some are so to excellent purpose: to the saving 
of their minds from vacuity. Readers are plenti- 
ful : thinkers are rare. Minds are of a very paa- 
Bive character: and it follows that languages are 
much cultivated. If ever a woman was pointed out 
to me as distinguished for information, I might be 
sure beforehand that she was a linguist I met 
with a great number of ladies who read Latin ; 
some Greek ; some Hebrew ; some Grerman. With 
the exception of the last, the learning did not seem 
to be of much use to them, except as a harmless 
exercise. I met with more intellectual activity, 
more general power, among many ladies who gave 
little time to books, than among those who are dis- 
tinguished as being literary. I did not meet with 
a good artist among all the ladies in the States. I 
never had the pleasure of seeing a good drawing, 
except in one instance ; or, except in two, of hear- 
ing good music The entire failure of all attempts 
to draw is still a mystery to me. The attempts are 
incessant; but the results are below criticism. Na- 
tural philosophy is not pursued to any extent by 
women. There is some pretension to mental and 
moral philosophy ; but the less that id said on that 
head the better. 

This is a sad account of things. It may tempt 
some to ask ^ what then are the American women^.[ 
They are better educated by Providence than by men. 
The lot of humanity is theirs : they have labour, pro- 
bation, joy, and sorrow. They are good wives ; and, 
under the teaching of nature, good mothers. They 
have, within the range of their activity, good sense, 
good temper, and good manners. Their beauty is very 
remarkable ; and, I think, their wit no less. Their 
charity is overflowing, if it were but more enlight- 
ened : and it may be supposed that they could not 
exist without religion, Xt appears to superabound ; 
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but it is not usually of a healthy character. It inay 
seem harsh to say this : but is it not the fact that 
religion emanates from the nature, from the moral 
st^ie of the individual? Is it not therefore true 
that unless the nature be completely exercised, the 
mcM*al state harmonised, the religion cannot be 
healthy ? 

One consequence, mournful and injurious, of the 
* chivalrous'* tiaste and temper of a country with re^ 
gard to its women is that it is difficult, where it is 
not impossible, for women to earn their bread* 
Where it is a boast that women do not labour, the 
encouragement and rewards of labour are not pro- 
vided. It is so in America. In some parts, there 
are now so many women dependent on their own 
exertions for a maintenance, that the evil will give 
way before the force of circumstances. In t'he 
meantime, the lot of poor women is sad. Before 
the opening of the factoties, there were but three 
resourcei^; teaching, needle-work, and keeping' 
boarding-houses or hotels. Now, there are the 
mills ; and women are en4)loyed in printing-offices ; 
as compositors, as well as folders and stitchers. 

I dare not trust myself to do more than touch on 
this topic. There would be little use in dwelling 
upon it ; for the mischief lies in the system by which 
women are depressed, so as to have the greater 
number of objects of pursuit placed beyond their 
reach, more than in any minot arrangements which 
might be rectified by an exposure of particular evils. 
I would only ask of philanthropists of all countries 
to inquire of physicians what is the state of health 
of sempstresses; and to judge thence whether it is 
not inconsistent with common humanity that wo- 
men should depend for bread upon such employ- 
ment. Let them inquire what is the recompense 
of this kind of labour, and then wonder if they can 
that the pleasures of the licentious are chiefly sup- 
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plied from that class. Let them reverence the^ 
strength of such as keep their virtue, when the toil 
which they know is slowly and surely destroying 
them will barely afford them bread, while the wage» 
of sin are luxury and idleness. During the pre- 
sent interval between the feudal age and the com* 
ing time, when life and its occupations will be freely 
thrown open to women as to men, the condition of 
the female working classes is such that if its suffer- 
ings were but made known, emotions of horror 
and shame would tremble through the whole of 
society. 

For women who shrink from the lot of the needle- 
woman,— almost equally dreadful, from the fashion- 
able milliner down to the humble stocking*darner, 
— for those who shrink through pride, or fear of 
sickness, poverty, or temptation, there is little re- 
source but pretension to teach. What office is there 
which involves more responsibility, which requires 
more qualifications, and which ought, therefore, to 
be more honourable, than that of teaching ? What 
work is there for which a decided bent, not to say a 
genius, is more requisite ? Yet are governesses 
fiimished, in America as elsewhere, from among 
those who teach because they want bread; and who 
certainly would not teach for any other reason. 
Teaching and training children is, to a few, a very 
few, a delightful employment, notwithstanding all 
its toils and cares. Except to these few it is irk- 
some ; and, when accompanied with poverty and 
mortification, intolerable. Let philanthropists in- 
quire into the proportion of governesses among the 
inmates of lunatic asylums. The answer to this 
question will be found to involve a world of rebuke 
and instruction. What can be the condition of the 
sex when such an occupation is overcrowded with 
candidates, qualified ana unqualified ? What is to 
be hoped from the generation of children confided 
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to the cares of a class, conscientious perhaps be- 
yond most, but reluctant, harassed, and depressed ? 
The most accomplished governesses in the United 
States may obtain 600 dollars a-year in the families 
of southern planters; provided they will promise to 
teach everything. In the north they are paid less; 
and in neither case, is there a possibility of making 
provision for sickness and old age. Ladies who 
fully deserve the confidence of society may realise 
an independence in a few years by school-keeping 
in the north : but, on tbe whole, the scanty reward 
of female labour in America remains the reproach 
to the country which its philanthropists have for 
some years proclaimed it to be. I hope they will 
persevere in their proclamation, though special 
methods of charity will not avail to cure the eviL 
It lies deep ; it lies in the subordination of the sex : 
and upon this the exposures and remonstrances of 
philanthropists may ultimately succeed in fixing the 
attention of society ; particularly of women. 'The 
progression or emancipation of any class usually, 
if not always, takes place through tne efforts of in- 
dividuals of that class : and so it must be here. All 
women should inform themselves of the condition 
of their sex, and of their own position. It must 
necessarily follow that the noblest of them will, 
sooner or later, put forth a moral power which 
shall prostrate cant, and burst asunder tl^e bonds, 
(silken to some, but cold iron to others,) of feudal 
prejudices and usages* In the meantime, is it to 
be understood that the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence bear no relation to half of the hu- 
man race ? If so, what is the ground of the limita- 
tion ? If not so, how is the restricted and dependent 
state of women to be reconciled with the proclama- 
tion that " all are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness?" 
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SECTION III. 



HEALTH. 



Some popular American writers have lately laid 
hold of tnis subject, to the great advantage of the 
society in which they live. Dr. Combe's " Prin- 
ciples of Physiology " has gone through several edi- 
tions ; and I know that the demand of society for 
ft-esh air and soap and water has considerably in- 
creased in consequence. But much remains to be 
done. In private houses, baths are a rarity. In 
steam-boats, the accommodations for washing are 
limited in the extreme; and in all but first-rate 
hotels, the philosophy of personal cleanliness is 
certainly not understooid. The Creoles of Louisiana 
are the most satisfactory hosts and hostesses in 
this respect, except a few particularly thoughtful 
people elsewhere. In the house of a Creole, a guest 
finds a large pan or tub of fresh cold water, with soap 
and towels, placed in a corner uf his room, morn- 
ing and night In such a climate as that of New 
Orleans, there is no safety nor comfort in anything 
short of a complete ablution, twice a day. On board 
steam-boats which have not separate state-rooms, 
there are no means of preserving sufficient cleanli- 
ness and health. How the ladies of the cabin can 
expect to enjoy any degree of vigour and cheerful- 
ness during a voyage of four or five days, during 
which they wash merely their faces and hands, I 
cannot imagine. It is to be hoped that the majo- 
rity will soon demand that there should be a range 
of washing-closets in all steam-boats whose voyages 
^are longer than twenty-four hours. 
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The common e;&cuse for the deficient activity 
and lack of fresh air is the climate. But this ex- 
cuse will not avail while there are ladies who do 
preserve their health by walking and riding, and 
thoroughly Vjcntilating their houses. Any one who 
knows StockbridgC) and the feats which are there 
perfprmed by a troop of rosy, graceful girls^ and 
active women, will reject all pleas about the diffi- 
culty of getting air and exercise* It is one of the 
misfortunes of a new country that its cities have 
environs which are little tempting for walking. It 
must bq acknowledged that it requires some reso- 
lution to go out to walk in places, no more tempt- 
ing than Pennsylvania Avenue, at Washington; 
Broadway, New York ; or the trim streets of Phila- 
delphia; or even the pretty Common at Boston. 
But the way to have good country walks provided 
is to wish for them. When the whole female so- 
ciety of America shall be as fond of exercise, as 
highly-principled with regard to it, as the Stock- 
bridge ladies, the facilities will be furnished. In the 
meantime, there are pretty walks within reach of 
the whole population, except that of three or four 
large cities. Boston is particularly unfortunate in 
occupying a promontory, from which it is usually 
necessary to pass very long bridges to the main- 
land : a passage too bleak to be attempted in windy 
weather, and too exposed to be endurable in a hot 
sun, without necessity. But those who have car- 
riages can easily get transported beyond this incon- 
venience ; and for those who have not, there is the 
Common and the Neck. 

Those who wish for health, and know how to 
seek it, contrive to walk in summer venr early in 
the morning; like residents in India. The morn- 
ings of the sultry months are perfectly delicious ; 
and there is no excuse for neglect of exercise while 
they last The autumn weather of the northern 
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States is the best of the year, when the hues and 
airs of paradise seem shed abroad. The greater 
number of days in the winter admit of exercise. 
The winds are too cutting to be encountered ; but 
the days of calm clear frost might be much better 
employed in walking than in sleighing. No eulo* 
giums on the sleigh will ever reconcile me to it I 
dislike the motion, and, after a short time^ the jingle 
of the bells. But the danger is the prime consi* 
deration. Young ladies who dry up their whole 
frames iti the heat of fires of antnracite coaly never 
breathing the outward air but in going to church, 
and in stepping in and out of the carriage in going 
to parties, will once, in a time go on a sleighing 
expedition ; sitting motionless in the open air, with 
hot bricks to their feet, and their faces in danger of 
being frost-bitten. If there be pleasure in such 
frolics, it is too dearly bought by the peril If the 
troops of girls who would mourn over the abolition 
of sleighing would but try how they like the luxury 
of daily active exercise in fresh air, they would find 
the exchange well worth making, on the score of 
pleasure alone. 

The ladies plead that they have much exercise 
within doors, about their household occupations. 
Except making beds, rubbing tables, and romp- 
ing with children, I know of no household occupa- 
tions which involve much exercise. The weariness 
wfaieh some of them occasion, is of a kind which 
would be relieved by walking. And all this does 
not imply fresh air, of which no one can get enough 
without going out into it, except in some country re- 
sidences. It made me sorrowful to see children shut 
up during tihie winter in houses, heated by anthra- 
cite coal up to the temperature of 85° ; and to see 
how pallid and dried the poor little things looked, 
long before there was a prospect of their speedy 
release from their imprisonment Some^ who were 
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let out on fine days, were pretty sure to catch cold. 
Those only seemed heartily to thrive who were 
kept in rooms moderately heated, and irigorously 
exercised in the open air, on all but windy and 
other unmanageable days. The burning of anthrax 
cite codl affected me unpleasantly, except where 
an evaporation of water was going on in the roon^. 
I suspect that some of the maladies of the country 
may be more or less owing to its use. 

One proof of the badness of the system of non- 
exercising, is found in the fact that the distortion 
of the spine is even more common among women 
in America than in Europe. Physicians who have 
turned their attention to this symptom, declare 
that the difficulty is to find in boarding-schools 
a spine that is perfectly straight : and when the 
period of growth is completed; a large majority of 
cases remains where the weakness is not entirely 
got over. The posture-making of the United States 
is renowned. Of course there is a cause for a pro- 
pensity so general. The languor induced by the 
climate is that assigned. The ladies not being 
able to use the same fireedom as the gentlemen, 
get rid of their languor as they may ; but not as 
thej best may. Instead of sitting still all through 
the hot weather, and all through the cold weather, 
they had better exercise their limbs during some 
portion of the day, and lie down during the most 
sultry hours ; and in the winter, avail themselves 
of every opportunity for active employment. If 
they would do this, it is not to be conceived that 
the next generation would be distinguished as the 
present is for its spare forms and pallid com- 
plexions. 

The apathy on the subject of health was to me 
no otherwise to be accounted for than by supposing 
that the feeling of vigorous health is almost un- 
known. Invalids are remarkably uncomplaining 



and unalaraied ; and dieir friends talk of lii^ hav- 
ing <^ a weak breast," and ^^ delicate lung%" wift 
little more seriousness than the English use iii 
speaking of a common cold. The numbers nf 
clergymen who had to leave their flocke^ profefl^ 
sors their chairs, young men and women their 
qountry, in pursuit of health, made me melanchofy 
sometimes when the friends and neighbours tock 
it calmly as the commonest of eyents* As I an 
pretty confident that a remedy mi^t be found in 
more judicious management, this acquiescence 
strikes me as being by fa^ too Mahometan in its 
character. The extremest case that I met with 
was in a lady, who declared, with, complac^acy, 
that she could not w^lk a mile* She owned hear 
belief that the inactivity of the Amerieam women 
shortened their lives by some years ; but thought 
this did not matter, as they were not aware of it at 
the time. 

. I should like to see a well-<principled reform in 
diet tried, with a view to the improvement of the 
general health. I should like to see hot bread and 
cakes banished ; a diminution in the quantity of 
pickles and preserves, and also in the quantity of 
meat eaten. I should like to see the effect of 
making the diet of children more simple. ^ Al- 
most any change would be worth trying for so 
great an object What is to become of the next, 
and again of the succeeding generation, if the ave- 
rage of health ^cannot be raised, it is fearful to 
think o£ The only prevalence of vigorous health 
that I witnessed in the country, was in the elevated 
parts of the Alleghany range; in the State of 
Michigan ; and perhaps I might add, among the 
ladies of Charleston, who pass three quarters of 
the year in the open air of their piazzas. * 

* I was informed by an eminent physician, that within his re« 
collection, goitres were yery common at Pittsburgt The pfttieat* 



An tlMM mmm ^ hmpN^mg heM^ ftough 
^fNhMf mfi&nstyf ivil nofe $imk withctat some 
o&enL TImm must bekestiiziety of aund among 
teOI^ aadlesB vaooity amcM^ women. TViUiabrain 
fcUy liiit^eqnabl^ ezerdsec^ and ooomosed nerrefl^ 
llie abofe-mmtioiied mettioda would probfldbly €n» 
•able the Americans to dd^ the changes of. tfa^ 
Hdimate : but not without uds justice to the hnSi 
and nerYOS. It k rather vemarkable that this 
anxiety iwemils most m the paAs of the country 
wUdi make the most conspicaolis profession of re- 
ligion. Rduious fioth and hope snouki naturally 
prcxnote healm and«qniaaimily byteadungthe spint 
to repose <m immovabb j^nndplies^ and unintemiib> 
ting laws-: bjr disfaurdeniag fne mind of worldly 
cares, and giving vest to the weary <and heavy- 
laden. If it does not thus cafan and lighten the 
mind, it Mk of i^ efcet If it distmibs the men>» 
tal and bodily frames its opesatioa is perverted. 
It wodd be well if tids were looked to. The more 
moderate religionists point to Ae graves of the 
young who have fidlen yietiras 'to BLevivab. Let 
them look at home te see if no spiritual competi- 
tion, no asceticism int^inres with the equable 
workings of the frame, by whidi its powers are 
kept in vigorous and joyous aiction, without ex-> 



There is no doubt of this wear woA tear from 
anxiety being the chidF cause of the excessive use 
of tobacco in the United States. Its charm to 
men, who have not the dastidty of health and good 
animal spirits to oppose to toil and trouble^ may 
be imagined. It is to be hoped that the enjoy- 
ment of the natural and perfect stimulaBt wUl soon 
supersede the use of theartificial and pemiciousoae. 

xeooyered, if earlj sent round to the open country- on the other 
side of the hilL Since the woods have been felled, and the city 
thereby well yeatilatedy the disease has wholly disaj^jkesred. 
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The vacuity of mmd of many wom^ is, I eon- 
t;lude, the cause of a vice which it is painful t9 
allude to; but which cannot honestly be passed 
over, in the consideration oS. the morals and the 
health of American women. It is no secret on the 
spot, that the habit of intemperance is not infre- 
<Mient among women of station and education in 
uie most enlightened parts of the country. I wit- 
nessed some instances, and heard of more. It does 
not seem to me to be regarded with all the dismay 
which such a symptom ought to excite. To the 
stranger, a novelty so horrible, a spectacle so fear- 
ful, suggests wide and deep subjects of investiga- 
tion. If women, in a region professing religion 
more strenuously than any other, Uving in the 
deepest external peace, surrounded by prosperity, 
and outwardly honoured more conspicuously than 
in "any other country, can ever so far cast off self- 
restraint, shame, domestic affection, and the deep 
prejudices of education, as to plunge into the living 
heH of intemperance, there must be something 
fearfully wrong in their position. An intemperate 
man has strong temptation to plead: he began 
with conviviality, and only arrives at solitary in- 
temperance as the ultimate degradation. A woman 
indulges in the vice in solitude and secrecy, as long 
as secrecy is possible. She knows that there is no 
excuse, no solace, no hope. There is nothing be- 
fore her but despair. It is impossible to suppose 
than that there has otherwise been despair through- 
out : the despair which waits upon vacuity. I be- 
lieve that the practice has, in some few cases, arisen 
from physicians prescribing cordials to growing 
girls at school, and from the difficulty found in de- 
sisting from the use of agreeable stimulants. Iq 
other cases, the vice is hereditary. In others, no 
explanation remains, but that which appears to me 
quite sufficient, — vacuity of mind. Lest my men- 
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tian of thb very remarkable feet shoidd lead to the 
supposition of the practice being more common 
than it is, I think it right to state, that I happened 
to kvow of seven or eight cases in the higher 
classes of society of one city. The number of cases 
is a &ct of comparatively small importance. That 
one exists, is a grief which the whole of society 
should take to heart, and ponder with the entire 
strength of its understanding. 
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CHAPTER in. 
CBIUDSEN. 

*■ Alt erideoM and Mpiehnivon bolli 

OIOm man adioollioj*! lean tod ttrdf prowtb." 

NoTHiNo less Hum an entire -woik would be re- 
quized for tbe discusEdon of the subject of educa- 
tion in any coontry. I can only inmcate here two 
or three peculiaritieB which strike the stranger in 
the diBcipline of American children ; of those whose 
lot is cast in the northern States ; for it needs no 
further showing, that those who ore reared among 
slaves have not the ordinary chances of wisdom 
andpeace. 

The Americans, particularly those of New Eng- 
land, look with a just ctmplacency on the apparar 
tus of education furnished to their entire popular 
lion. * There are schools provided for the tun- 
ing of every individual, from the earliest age; 
coTlegee to receive the elite of the schools; and 
■MTOBf and other such institutione, for the subse- 
Dt uiBtruction of working men. The provision 
cbools is so adequate, that any citizen who sees 

* See Appendix D. 
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a oUUi at pliqr during adbootfaoaii^ inayMk ** why 
are yon not st school ?" and, unleas a good loaacAi 
be giveny may take him to die scliool-houBe of the 
district Some, who do not penetrate to the prin- 
ciple of this, exclaim upon the tyranny practised 
upon the parents. The principle is, that^ in a de» 
mocracy, where life and society are equally open 
to all, and where all have agreed to reouire of each 
other A certain amount of intellectual and moral 
competency, the means being provided, it becomes 
the duty of all to see that the means are used. 
Their use is an indispensable condition of the 
privileges of citizenship. No control is exercised 
as to now and where the child shall be educated. 
It rests with the parent to send him to a public or 
private school, or have him taught at home : but 
m case of his being found in a negleeted state as 
to education, it is in the power of any citizen to 
bring him to the advantage provided for him by 
society. 

The instruction furnished is not good enough for 
the youth of such a country, widi such a responsi- 
bility and such a destiny awaiting them, as the 
working out the first democratic organisation that 
the world has witnessed in practice* The infor- 
mation provided is both meagre and superficiaL 
There is not even any systematic instruction given 
on political morals : an enormous .deficiency in a 
republic. But it must be remembered how young 
the society is ; how &r it has already gone beyond 
most other countries ; and how great is the ceiw 
tainty that the majority, always ultimately in the 
right, will gradually exalt the character of the in- 
struction which it has been already wise enough to 
provide. It must be remembered too, how much 
farther the same kind and degree of instructioii 
goes in a democracy than elsewhere. The alpha- 
bet itself is of litde or no value to a slavey while 
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it is an inestimable treasure to a oonsdous young- 
, republican. One needs but go from a charity- 
scnool in an English county to a free-school m 
Massachusetts, to see how different the bare ac- 
quisition of reading and writing is to children who, 
if they look forws^ at all, do it languidly, and 
into a life of mechanical labour merely, and to 
young citizens who are aware that they have their 
share of die work of self-government to achieve. 
Elderly gentlemen in the country may smile, and 
' foreigners of all ages may scoff at the self-confi- 
dence and complacency of young men who have 
' just e&ercised the suffrage for the first time : but 
the being secure of the dignity, tlie certainty of 
being fully and efficaciously represented, the pro- 
babifity of sooner or later filling some respon- 
sible political office, are a stimulus which goes far 
to supply the deficiencies of the instruction im- 
parted. It is much to be wished that this sti- 
mulus were as strong and as virtuous in one or two 
colleges whose inmates are on the very verge of the 
exercise of their political rights, as in some of even 
the primary schools. The aristocratic atmosphere 
of Harvard University, for instance, would be much 
purified by a few breezes of such democratic in- 
spiration as issue from the school-houses of some 
of the country dbtricts. 

Some persons plead that there is less occasion 
for school instruction in the principles of politics, 
than for an improved teaching of some other things; 
because children are instructed in politics every 
day of their lives by what they hear at home, and 
wherever they go. But they hear all too little of 
principles. What they hear is argumentation about 
particular men, and immediate measures. The 
more sure they are of learning details elsewhere, 
the more necessary it is that they should here be 
exercised in those principles by which the details 
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are to be judged and made available as knowledge. 
They come to school with their heads crammed 
with prejudices, and their memories with words, 
which it should be part of the work of school to 
reduce to truth and clearness, by substituting 
principles for the one, and annexing ideas to the 
other. 

A Sunday-school teacher asked a child, ^ Who 
killed Abel ?" " General Jackson." — Another in- 
quired of a scholar, " In what state were mankind 
left after the fall?**— " In the State of Vermont'* 

The early republican consciousness of which I 
have spoken, and the fact of the more important 
place which the children occupy in a society whose 
numbers are small in proportion to its resources, 
are the two circumstances which occasiop that 
freedom of manners in children of which so much 
complaint has been made by observers, and on 
which so much remonstrance has been wasted; — I 
say ^^ wasted," because remonstrance is of no avail 
against a necessary fact. Till the United States 
cease to be republican, and their vast area is fully 
peopled, the children there will continue as free 
and easy and as important as they are. For my 
own part, I delight in the American children; in( 
those who are not overlaid with religious inBtruo>.i 
tion. There are instances, as there are every-/ 
where, of spoiled, pert, and selfish children. Parents' 
hearts are pierced there, as elsewhere. But the 
independence and fearlessness of children were a 
perpetual charm in my eyes. To go no deeper, it is. 
a constant amusement to see how the speculations 
of young minds issue, when they take their own 
way of thinking, and naturally say all they think* 
Some admirable specimens of active little minda 
were laid open to me at a juvenile ball at Balti- 
more. I could not have got at so much in a yeai. 
in England. If I had at home> gonet in amonf 
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mf^ or a hundred litde people^ between tibe ami 
ef eight and sixteen, I snoi^ have extracted lit- 
tle more than ^^ Yee, ma'am,'^ and *^ No^ ma'anu'^ 
At Baltimore^ a dozen boys and girls at a time 
crowded round me, questioning, discussing, specu- 
lating, revealing in a way whidi enchanted me. In 
private houses, the comments slipped in at table 
by the children were often the most memorable, and 
^nerally the most amusing part of the conversa* 
tion. Their aspirations all come out Some of 
these are very striking as indicating the relative 
value of things in the children's minds. One 
affectionate litUe sister, of less than four years old, 
stimulated her brother J>(^iam, (five,) by telling 
bim^that if he would be very very good, he might in 
time be called William Webster ; and then he might 
geb on to be as good as Jesus Christ Three chil- 
dren were talking over the birth-day of the second, 
(ten), and how they should like to keep it They 
settled that they should like of all things to have 
Miss Sedgwick, and Mr. Bryant, and myself to 
spend the day with them* They did not venture to 
invite us, and bad no intention of our knowing 
their wish. 

In conversing with a truly wise parent, one day, 
I remarked on the change of relation which takes 
place when the superior children of ordinary pa- 
rents become guides and protectors to those who 
have kept their childhood restrained under a rigid 
rule. We talked over the difficulties of the transi- 
tion here, (by far the hardest part qf filial duty,) 
and speculated on what the case would be after 
death, supposing the parties to recognise each other 
ia a new hfe of progression* My friend observed 
that the only thin^ to be done is to avoid to the 
utmost the exercise of authority, and to make 
children friends from the very beginning. He and 
many others have done this with gladdening sue- 
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CM. They do not hsf aside their dfrnochh- 
tic principles in this relation, more tban m other^ 
becatuBe the]^ happen to have aboipdt ui^mited. 
power in their own hands.' They watch and guard : 
they remove stumbling-blocks: they manifest ap^ 
probation and disapprobation : theyes^ress wishes^ 
but^ at l^e same time, study the wisnes of their 
Utile people: they leave as much as possible ta 
natural retribution: they impose no opinions^ and 

Suarrel with none : in short, they exercise the ten-^ 
erest friendship without presummg upon it What 
is the consequence ? I had the pleasure of hearing 
this friend say, '^ There is nothing in the world so 
easy as managing cl^ren. You may makc^ 
them anything you pleflf." In my own mind I 
added, << with such hearts and minds to bring to 
the work as the parents- of your children have/'—' 
One reason of the pleasure with which I regarded 
the freedom of American children was that I took 
it as a sign that the most tremendous suffering 
perhaps of human life is probably lessenec^ if not 
obviated, there : — the misery of concealed doubts 
and fears, and heavy solitary troubles,-^the misery- 
which makes the early years of a shy child a fear- 
ful purgatory. Yet purgatory is not the word: 
for tills misery purges no sins, while it originates 
many. I have a strong suspicion that the faults ot 
temper so prevalent where parental authority is. 
strong, and where children are made as ipsignifi. 
cant as they can be made^ and the excellence o^ 
temper in America, are attributable to the different 
management of childhood in the one article of: 
freedom. There is no doubt that many children 
are irrecoverably depressed and unnerved for want 
of being convinced that anybody cares for thenu 
They nourish doubts, they harbour fears and su»« 
pidons, and carry within them prejudices and 
errors^ for want of its occurring to them to ask 
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Sestions; and though tbey may outgrow these.de- 
t9 and errors, they never recover from them* 
Unexplained and inexplicable obstacles axe thrown 
in the way of their filial duty,— ^staoles.whidinot 
even the strongest conscientiousness .^cai| ovencome 
with grace: the vigour of the spirit is prostrated, 
or perverted into wilfulness : the calmness ol self* 
respect is forfeited, and so. is the reppae of a loidng 
fiiith in others. In short, the *lemper is ruined^, 
and the life is spoiled; and all from the parents 
not having made friends of their children from the 
begmning. — No one will suppose that I mean to 
represent this mistake as general anywhere. But 
I am confident it is veri^^ommon at home : and- 
that it cannot, in the mRre of things, ever be- 
come common in America, I saw one or two me- 
lancholy instances of it : and a few rare cases 
where parents attempted imjustifiably to rule the 
proceeaings of their grown up sons and daugh- 
ters; not by express command, but by pleas which, 
from a parent, are more irresistible than even com- 
mands. But these w^e remarkable, and remarked 
upon, as exceptions. I saw two extreme contrast- 
ing cases, in near neighbourhood, of girls brought 
up, the one in the spirit of love, the other in that 
of fear. Those two girls are the best teachers of 
moral philosophy that ever fell in my way. In 
point of birth, organisation, means of education, 
they were about equal. Both were made to be 
beautiful and intelligent The one is pallid, indo- 
lent, (with the reputation of learning,) tasteless^ 
timid, and triste, manifesting nothing but dbcasion- 
ally an intense selfishness, and a^ prudery beyond 
belief. The education of this girl has been the 
study of her anxious parents from the day of her 
birth : but they have omitted to let her know and 
feel that anybody loved her. The other, the dar- 
Sag of a large* £unily» meeting love from all ejesx 
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and hearing tend^niera in ereiy Toicei ii betutifel 
as a Hebe, and so free and joyous that hen presence 
is like sunshine in a rainy day. She knows Ihat 
she is beautiful and accomplished; but she is, as 
hr as eye cap see, absolutely devoid 06 vanity. She 
has been apprised, over and overagaini that people 
think her a genius : she silently contradicts thi^ 
and settles with .herself that she can acquire any- 
thing, but originate nothing. She studies with her 
whole being, as if she were coming out next year 
in a learned profession. She dances at balls as if 
nothing lay beyond the ball-room. She flits hiltkr 
and thither, in rain or sunshine, walking,* ridings 
or driving, on little emmis of kindness; and bears 
the smallest interests VRer friends in mind in the 
heights of her mirth and the depths of hen studies. 
At dull evening parties, she can sit under the lamp, 
(little knowkig now beautiful she looks) quietly 
amusing herself with prints, and not wanting no- 
tice : and she can speak out what she thinks and 
feels to a circle of admirers, as simply and earnestly 
as she would to her own mother. I have seen peo- 
ple shake their heads, and fear lest she should be 
spoiled; but my own conviction is that^this young 
creature is unspoilable. She has had all the praise 
and admiration she can have : no watchfulness of 
parents can keep them from her. She does not 
want praise and admiration. She has other interests 
and other desires : and my belief is, that if she 
were left alone to-morrow, the last of her family, 
she wtuld be as safe, busy, and, in due time, happji^ 
as sne is now under Uieir tender guardiansmp. 
She is the mQ§0^mplete eiuimple I ever witnessed 
of a being gr^rwing up in the light and warmth and 
perfect freedom of love; and she has left me very 
Mttie toleiation for autiiority, in education more 
than in any tiling else. 
f^A* questiQA was asked xne> oftener. than once^ 






wtiMii n<Kste8 WB cmeNimf Mfwwn iBiiiiijr iudu 
ners in Engltad and Axierica. I was adted wh^ 
l^r it was possible that the Bennet fiunily wohM 
act as they are represented in ^Piide and Preju* 
dice :" whether a foolish modier, widi grown up 
daughters, would be allowed to spoil liie two 
^oungest, instead of the sensible daughters taking 
the case into tbrir own hands. It is certainl? trae 
that in America the superior minds of the umily 
would take the lead ; while in En^aud^ however 
the domestic affairs misht gradually arrange them* 
eflPes, nd person would be founa breatning the 
suggesdon of superseding the mother's audiority. 
The most remarkable dififju^ is, that in England 
the parents value the auflWty as a right, however 
lenient the}' may be in llie use of it In Ameriea, 
the parent disapproves of it, as a matter of reason: 
and, if he acts rationally, had rather not possess it 
Little revelations of the state of the case were per- 
})etually occurring, wbidb excited my wonder at lunst^ 
and my interest divoughont It appeared llu-ough 
the smallest circumstaoces ; as, for instance, when a 
lady was describing to me the wedding-day of h^ 
eldest daughter. She mentioned that two or tbree 
of the chilaren were not in the drawing-room at the 
time of the ceremony. Why? They were so angry 
at their brother-in-law for taking away their sister, 
that they kept out of the way till he had driven 
from the door with his bride. What children in 
England would have dreamed of absenting than* 
selves in such a way ? ^ •^ 

It is amusing to observe what tlie ability for sel^ 
preservation is among children in a country where 
nursemaids are scarce, ft frightened me at fbrst 
to see mere babies playing on broken woodmi 
bridges, where the rushing wat^ hdovr might be 
seen through large holes ; and little boys climUng 
trees which slanted over a rocky precipice; or 



Mttkig'toto a canoe toBUBg on a Toogh riTer. But 
I &ad that aoddents ta diiUbreii are nurely or never 
hcMffd ei Hie obvious results of such traixiiiig are 
adexteritjir, fearlessaesSy and presenee of wad, and 
aptitude n>r bodily exercises^ which are of eminent 
use in mature life. 

I was sorry to perceive in some of the cities^* 
especially in Boston, an unconsciousness on the 
part of many parents of the superior value of 
the disGipline of drcumstance to tiiat of ex- 
press teaching, in the work of education. Perhaps 
no one one would be found to deny in woffle 
that the best training is that which exercises .the 
whole being of a childMpt there is a method of 
education somewhat inVWion in Boston just now, 
which bids &ir to kill off its victims in early life ; 
and irreparably injure, — ^moraUy as well as physic 
cally,*— those whom it may spare. The good peo- 
ple of Boston are more fond of excitement than of 
consistency : or, rather, that part of society is so 
which professes to constitute the city. When 
Spurzheim was there, the brain was everything; 
and his wise and benevolent remonstrances about 
the neglect or abuse of the bodily powers were re- 
ceived with great candour^ and with much appa- 
rent conviction. Short as the interval has been, a 
considerable number of his disciples have goue 
directly over to the opposite philosophy ; Snd in 
their spiritualism out-herod Herod. Iliey frame 
their theory and practice on the principle that hu- 
man beings are created perfect spirits in an infimt 
body. Some go further back than this, and ac- 
tually teach little children dogmatically that spirit 
makes body ; and that their own bodies are tlie r^ 
sidt of the efforts of their spirits to manifest them- 
s^es. Such outrageous absurdities might be left 
to contempt, but for the consequences in prac* 
tioe. There is a school in Boston^ (a large one, 
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vtaen I left the eity,) oonduoted on tbis. principle. 
The master presupposes bis little pupils possessed 
of all truth, in philosophy and morals ; and that 
his business ia to bring it out into expression^ 
to help the outward life to conform to the inner 
liffht ; and, especially, to learn of these enlighten* 

' M babes, with all humility. Large exposures miffht 
be made of the mischief this gentleman is domg 
to his pupils by relaxing their bodies, pampering 
their imaginations, over^stimulating the consciences 
of some, and haidening those of others; and by 

4ltB extraordinary management, oflfering them every 
inducement to falsehood and hypocrisy* His system 
can be beneficial to QM^ and must be ruinous 
to many. If he shoiflPetain any pupils long 
enough to make a full trial of his methods with 
them, those who survive the neglect of bodily 
exercises and over-excitement of brain, will be 
found the first to throw off moral restraints, on per- 
ceiving at length that their moral guide has been 
employing their early years in the pursuit of shadows 
and the ccmtempt of realities. There is^ however, 
little fear of such a full trial being made. A few 
weeks are enough to convince sensible parents of 
the destructiveness oi such a system ; and it will 
probably issue in being one of the fsmcies of the 
day at Boston; and little beard of anywhere else. 

Th^ fundamental principle is, however^ working 
mischief in other directions. It affects, very un- 
fortunately, the welfare of. the blind ; and yet more 
of the deaf and dumb who arq taken under the 
benevolent protection of society. As long as there 
are many of the most distinguished members of 
the community who hold that the interior being 
of these sufferers is in a perfect state, only Ibe 
means of manifestation, being deficieint; that their 
training is to proceed on the supposition of their 
being possessed of a compete set of intc^Jleor 
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hial and moral itituitkms ; and that thejrtiiere* 
fore only need to be furnished with types, being 
already full of the things typified ; and even that 
tiiey have the advantage over others in the exdu^ 
«on of false and vulgar associations, — ^tbe pupib 
vrill' have little chance of benefit beyond. the pro- 
tection and comfort secured to them in their ap^ 
propriate institutions. In the conversation of those 
who verbally pitied their case, I could frequently 
trace an inward persuasion that the deaf and dumb 
were better off than those who could hear and, 
speak : and tiiere were few who discovered, while 
admiring the supposed allegorical discourse or 
compositions of the punjl^that the whole was little 
more than a set of inlf es, absolutely empty of 
the abstract truth which they were supposed to 
involve. I had witaessed this tremenctolus error 
in tbe teaching of the deaf and dumb elsewhere ; 
but I little thought ever to meet with it beyond 
the confines of die particular, and almost inscru* 
table case under notice. In the school above 
mentioned, however, error flourishes, blessed as 
the pupils are with their five senses and the in- 
stmment of speech. 

Putting a3ide such cases of eccentricity, the 
children of America have the advantage of the best 

Sossible early discipline ; that of activity and self- 
ependenqe. Ilie grand defect is a subsequent 
one. Education is not made appropriate to the 
aims of its subjects. All, whatever may be their 
views in life, are educated nearly alike up to nine- 
teen» This is an absu^ty copied, from the old 
world, but unworthy of the good sense of the new. 
It will be rectified when the lives of rich men be- 
come as steadily aimed as those of citizens who 
have their way to make. Young men of fortune, 
who may have a taste tor scienoe or literature^ do 
not yield themselves up to Uiese pursuit!^ because 
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^ there is yet no acieiitificor Utemry dtm for them 
to £sdl inta" Where is the necessity to them of 
such a dass to £kU into ? And^ supposing tfa^ ne- 
cessity, how is there ever to he such it dass^ unless 
somebody begins to supply the elanents ? — ^It will 
be done. No restraint of custom will long be 
power&l enough to curb the force of intellectual 
tendency. The passion for truth, the craving for 
knowledge, are ever found, in the long run^ irre* 
pressible by the incubus of eon^entionalisnu A 
genius will arise, now here, now there, to startle 
society out of its rules and precedents: and when 
Amenca has had, now a philosopher and now a 
poet, who, like Schiller^si^ue artist,^ shall ^look 
upwards to his dignity Wd his caUing^ and not 
downwards to his happmess and his wants,'' society 
will enlarge its disciphne, and become a great pre- 
paratory school for the fruition of whatever the 
hand of man findeth to do, or his understanding 
to investigate, or his imagination to reveal 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SUF^jpiERS. 



^ One of the universal sentiments wBich Christianity has 
deeply imbedded in the human heart is that of the natural €qua» 
Uty of man. . . ; • • It has produced the spectacle, which 
I bekeve to be peculiar to christian times, of one class uplifting^ 
another, the happy toiling for the miserable, the free vindicating: 
the rights of ibe oppressed. With all the noble examples of 
disinterested friendship and patriotism, which ancient history 
affords, I can remember no approach to that wholesale eompauion, 
that general action of one order of society on another, that system 
of h^neaolewt agitaUon in behalf of powerless and forgotten suf- 
fering, whi^h cbaraoterises the history of modem times." 

RatimaU of ReUgi4fus Inquiry, 

The idea of travelling in America was first sug- 
gested to me by a phuanthropisf s saying to me, 
<< Whatever else may be true about the Americans, 
it is certain that tney have got at principles of 
justice and mercy in the treatment of the least 
happy classes of society which we may be glad to 
learn from them. I wish you would go and see 
what they are.'' I did so; and the results of my 
investigation have not been reserved for this short 
chapter, but are spread over the whole of my book. 
The fundamental democratic principles on whicb 
American society is organised^ are those ^^prin- 
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ciples of justice and mercy" by which the guilty^ 
the ignorant, the needy, and the infirm, are saved 
* and blessed. The charity of a democratic society 
is heart-reviving to witness ; for there is a security 
that no wholesale oppression is bearing down the 
million in one direction, while charity is lifting up 
the hundred in another. Generally speaking, the 
misery that is seen is all that exists : there is no 
paralysing sense of the hopelessness of setting up 
individual benevolence against social injustice. If 
the community has not yet arrived at the point at 
which all communities are destined to arrive, of 
perceiving guilt to be infirmity, of obviating 
punishment, ignorance, and want^ still the Ame- 
ricans are more blessed than others, in the cer- 
tainty that ttey have far less superinduced misery 
than societies abroad, and are usmg wiser methods 
than others for its alleviation. In a country where 
social equality is the great principle in which all 
acquiesce, and where, consequently, the golden 
rule is suggested by every collision between man 
and man, neglect of misery is almost as much out 
of the question as the oppression from which, most 
misery springs. 

In the treatment of the guilty, America is 
beyond the rest of the world, exactly in propor- 
tion to the superiority of her political princi- 
ples. I was favoured with the confidence of 
a great number of the prisoners in the Phila- 
delphia penitentiary where absolute seclusion is the 
principle of punishment Every one of these pri- 
soners, (none of them being aware of the existence 
of any other,) told me that he was under obligations 
to those who had the charge of him for treating 
him ** with respect^ The expression struck me 
much as being universally used by them. Some 
explained the contrast between this method of 
punishment and imprisonment in the .old prisons. 
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copied from those of Europe ; where criminals are 
herded together, and treated like anything but men 
and citizens. Others said that though they bad 
done a wrong thing, and were rightly sequestered 
on that ground, they ought not to have any further 
punishment inflicted upon them ; and that it was 
the worst of punishments not to be treated with 
the respect due to men. In a community where 
criminals feel and speak thus^ human rights cannot 
but be, at length, as much regarded in the inflic* 
tion of punishment as in its other arrangements. 

Much yet remains to be done, to this end. Ah 
enormous amount of wrong must remain in a so- 
ciety where the elaboratimi of a vast apparatus for 
the infliction of Human misery, like that required 
by the system of solitary imprisonment, is yet a 
^¥ork of mercy. Milder and juster methods of 
treating moral infirmity will succeed when men 
shall have learned to obviate the largest possible 
amouut of it In the meantime, I am persuaded 
that this is the best method of punishment which 
has yet been tried. Much as the prisoners suffer 
from the dreary solitude, cheered only by their 
labour and the occasional visits of official super- 
intendentSj they testified, without exception and 
without concert^ to their prefevence of this over 
all other methods of punishment The grounds of 
preference were> that they could preserve their self- 
respects in the first place ; and, in the next, their 
chance in society on their release^ Th^y leave the 
prison with the recompense of their extra labour 
m their pockets, and without the fear of being 
waylaid by vif^ious old companions, or bunted from 
employment to employment by those whose in- 
terest it is to deprive them of a chance of establish- 
ing a character. There is no evidence, at present, 
that solitary imprisonment, with labour^ is more 
U\jmciou8 tp hewU than any olber ooailitiAn which 
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is attended with anxiety of mind. Tlie 
delphia prisoners certainly appeared to me to be 
more healthy-looking than those at Auburn, or at 
any other prison I visited* 

There is at present a deficiency in the religious 
ministrations of the prison* Thii» is a &ct which, 
I believe, has only to be made known to cease to 
be true. Among the clergy of aR denominations 
in Philadelphia, there must be many who would 
contrive to afford their servicer in turn, if they 
were fully aware how much diey are needed I 
know of no direction that can be taken by charity 
with such certainty of success as visiting the soli* 
tary prisones. I think it &r from deBirable that 
prisoners should be visited for the express purpose 
of giving them religious, and no other, instruction 
and sympaiiiy. The great object is to occupy the pri- 
sonei^s mind with thing? which interest him most ; 
to keep up his sympathies, and nourish his human 
affections ; and especially to promote the activity 
and cheerfulness of his mind. His situation is 
such, — ^he is so driven back upon the realities of 
life in his own mind, that the danger is of his ac- 
cepting religion as a temporaiy solace, of his se- 
parating it in idea from active ufe, and craving for 
the most exciting kind of it^ so as that when he 
returns to the world, he will discard it as some- 
thing suiting his prison-life, but no longer needed, 
no longer appropriate. I^ keeping this in view, 
a very few good men and women of Philadelphia 
woula go sometimes to spend an hour with a pri- 
soner, honourably observmg the rules, telling no 
news, but cheerfully conversing on the prisoner's 
affairs, — his work, hia family, his prospects on 
coming out, the books he readis^ Slc* — ^if they would 
carry him good and entertaining books, and if re- 
ligious onee^ only thoae of a mmlerate and cheerful 
character, (sueh being indeed not easy to be 
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fomif ) — these ftiendfy TiaitofB ooiAd senoe^ ML of 
veatoriB^ more or less completely, the moral healdt 
«f the objects of thar benevoinioe. Noae who 
have not tried can unagine tiie ease with which 
8u£ferers so placed are influenced; in Ae ajbscnee 
t)f all that 18 pernicious, and in absolute depeiw 
tlenc^ as th^ ar^ on the sympathy of those who 
wiU be kind to them. If watchnd observance were 
united with common prudence and kindness, I be- 
lieve that a prisoner of five years, would inarely 
re-enter society unqualified tor the cfischarge of hu 
duties there. It must be remembered that the 
criminals ol the United States are rarely the de» 
prayed, brutish creatures diat fill the prisons of the 
old world. Even in the old world, I have no 
doubt that every prison visitor has been conscious, 
on first conversing privately with a criminal, of a 
fieeling of surprise at finding him so human : but 
in America, convicts are even more like other men» 
The reason of my visiting them, as I told them, 
was to satisfy myself about the causes of crime in 
a country where there is almost an absence of diat 
want which occasions the greater jHroportion of 
sodal offences in England. Sooner or later, all 
told me their «itories in full ; and I found that in 
every case some domestic misery had been the 
poison of their lives. A harsh stej^mother, an tm« 
ndthful wife, a jilting mistress, an intemperate son 
or father, — these were the miseries at home which 
sent them out to drink: drinking brought on 
murder, or caused vicious wants, which must be 
supplied b^ theft. The stories, infinitely varied 
in their circumstances, were all alike in their 
moral. 

I do not like the principle of the Auburn prison: 
and I am confident that very little effectual refor- 
mation can take place under it The disadvantages 
of the prisoners being waylaid and dogged on their 
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'] dischiu^ are very great ; but there are some mthin 
\ the prison quite as serious. The spy system is 
\ abominable, in whatever light it is vie wed It is 
i the deepest of insults; and if there be a ease rather 
than another in which in&ult is to be avoided, it is 
where a reformation is desired. The great point 
to be giuned with the criminal is to regenerate 
self-respeot* A virtuous man may preserve his 
self-respect under the eyes of a spy ; (though even 
he is in some danger ; but a morally infirm man 
can never thus acquire it Arrangements should 
be made for his secure custody and harmless out- 
ward conduct, and then he should be left to liim- 
self. And what is the purpose of the spying, — of 
the loop-holes to peep through, and the moccasins 
which are to make the tread of the spies as stealthy 
as that of a cat? To detect talking ; talking sub- 
jecting a man to the lash. Talking is an innocent 
act; and, in the case of men secluded from the 
world and their families, and all that has hitherto 
interested them, an unavoidable act They ought 
to talk ; and they do, in spite of spies, governor, 
and the whip. They learn to murmur intelligibly 
behind their teeth, without moving the lips, and to 
take advantage of the briefest instants wh^n the 
superintendent turns his back. It is surprising to 
me that any effectual reformation can be looked 
for from men who, convicted of grave crimes, have 
the prohibition to speak set up before their minds 
as the chief circumstance and interest of their lives 
for five, seven, or ten years. Their interest in it 
makes it the chief circumstance. How the' dis- 
ordered being is to be rectified, how the prostrated 
conscience is to be reinstated, while an innocent 
and necessary act is thus erected intq an offence, I 
leave those who are most versed in moral propor- 
tions to decide. I do not believe in the possibility 
of effectual reformation in any but a few cases, 
under such a discipline. 
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The wiU of the majority has not yet wrought 
out the right practice from good principles, in two 
cases which regard the treatment of the guilty: 
arid great evil arises in the interval. It is ex- 
tremely difficult, in some parts of the States, and 
with regard to some particular offences, to get the 
laws enforced against offenders. In those parts of 
the States where personal conflicts are counte- 
nanced by opinion, offences against the person go 
too often unpunished; elsewhere, riot is passed 
over without notice; and in some few places, the 
most heinous crimes of all are nearly certain to be 
got over without the conviction of the offender. 
The impunity of riot arises from the reliance so- 
dety has on the moral sense of the whole : a reli- 
ance very honourable in itself, but found of late to 
be inadequate under the pressure of such a crisis 
as that of the anti-slavery question. Nothing can 
be more honourable to &e people, than the fact 
liiat they have been safe and virtuous under the 
superintendence of principle, while the laws have 
slept so long, that it is now found difficult to put 
them in force : but now that the time has come for 
a conflict of classes and opinions, the time has also 
come for the law to be vigilant and inexorable. 
The frequent impunity of the most serious crimes 
arises from the growing enmity of opinion to the 
punishment of death. There can be little doubt 
tiiat in a short time capital punishments will be 
abolished throughout the northern States : and if 
this is to be done, the sooner it is done the better : 
for the present impunity is a tremendous evil. 

In passing the City Hall of one of the northern 
dties with a friend, I asked what was the meaning 
of a great crowd that was about the doors, and 
even clustered on the windows of the building. 
My friend told me, that a young man was being 
examined on the charge of being the murderer in 
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^ nMNit aggraiTttfted'oiBe^ whidi had beeii sriifeed to 
me the day before. I obaenred, Aat no one oeem ' 
in1 to haye any doubt of his guilt She xepBac^ 
that tiiere never was a clearer case; but llutthe 
would be aoqiAltted: the examination and trial 
were it mere form^ of which every one knew the 
conclusion beforehand. The people did not chooee 
to see any more hanging ; and till the law was 
«o altered as to allow an alternative of punish* 
ment> no conviction for a capital offence would 
be obtainable* I asked, on what pretence the 
young man would be got off, if the evidence 
against him was as dear as was represented. 
S^ said, some one would be found to swear an 
alibi: the young man would be wholly disgraced^ 
and would probably set out westwards the mpriK 
ing after his acquittaL I watdied the progress 
of the case. The trial was a long one. "niere 
was no doubt «f the suppression of large por* 
lions of the evidence against him. A tndesmaa 
swore an alibi : the young man was therei^n ao* 

Stttted; and next momiBg he was on his way to 
ewest 

On the prfad]ile that punishment should be re* 
formatorv, the practice of pardoning criminals has 
gone to mr too great an extent, from the belief of 
reformation in each particular case. The conse-^* 
quenoe is very injurious. A sentence of life-im- 
prisonment is generally understood to mean impri^ 
Bonment for a shorter term than if ten or sevem 

rtrs had been named. Every one of the prisoners 
conversed with was in anxious expectation of a 
pardon. In the cases of those who were in for five 
years, and who I knew would not be pardoned, I 
reasoned the matter; and found that the fact of 
all their feUow-prisoners having the same expecta^ 
tion with themselves, made a strong impression. 
They were^ amidst their dreadful diM.ppomtment, 
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^tmibf convinced : but I could not but mcmm that 
tbey did not learn the philosophy of the case in so* 
ei^ty, rather than in pnson. 

Whenever the abolition of the punishment of 
death takes place, it will be essential to the safety 
of virtue and society, that it should be understood 
that the practice of pardoning is,, except on rare 
and specified occasions, to cease ; and that putish* 
ment is to be certain in proportion to its justice. 

The pauperism of the United States is, to the 
observation of a stranger, nothing at alL To resi- 
dents, it is an occasion for the exercise of their 
ever-ready charity. It is confined to the ports, 
emigrants making their way back into the couptry, 
the families of intemperate or disabled men, and 
unconnected women, who depend on their own ex- 
ertions. The amount altogether is far from com- 
mensurate with the charity of the community; and 
it is to be hoped that the curse of a legal charity, 
at least to tiie able-bodied, will be avdbjed in a 
country where it certainly cannot become neces- 
sary within any assignable time. I was grieved to 
eee the magnificent pauper asylum near Philadel^ 
phia, made to accommooate luxuriously 1200 per- 
sons; and to have its arrangements pointed out to 
me, as yielding &r more comfort to the inmates 
than the labourer can secure at home by any de- 
gree of industry and prudence. There are so 
many persons in the city, however, who see the 
badness of the principle, and regret the erection, 
that I trust a watch will be maintained over the 
establishment, and its corridors kept as empty as 
possible. In Boston, the principles of true (jiarity 
nave been better acted upon. There, many of the 
clergymen, — among the rest. Father Taylor, the 
seaman's friend, — are in possession of wisdom, de- 
rived from the mournful experience of England ; 
vou II* o 
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and seem likely to save the city from the misery of 
a debasing pauperism among any class of its inha- 
bitants. I know no large city where tliere is so 
much mutual helpfulness, so little neglect and ig- 
norance of the concerns of other classes, as in Bos- 
ton : and I cannot but anticipate that from thence 
the world may derive the brightest lesson that has 
yet been offered it, in the duties of the rich to- 
wards the poor. If the agents of the beneyolence 
of the wealthy will but be scrupulously careful to 
avoid all that mental encroachment and moral in- 
terference, which have but too generally ruined 
the efScacy of charity, and go on to exhibit the 
devotion of the philanthropist, without the inquisi- 
tiveness and authoritativeness of the priest, they 
may deserve the thanks of the whole of society, as 
well as the attachment of those whom they be- 
friend. 

In Boston, an excellent plan has been adopted 
for the prevention of fraud on the part of paupers^ 
and the mutual enlightenment and guidance of the 
agents of chaxity. A weekly meeting is held of 
delegates, from sdl societies engaged in the relief 
of the poor. The delegates compare liste of the 
persons relieved, so as to ascertain that none are 
fraudulently receiving from more than one society : 
they discuss and investigate doubtfril cases; ex- 
tend indulgence to those of peculiar hardship ; and^ 
in short, secure all the advantages of co-operation. 
Perhaps there are no cities in England but London 
too large for a somewhat similar organisation : and 
its adoption would be an act of great wisdom. 

In the south, I was rather amused at a boast 
which was made to me of the small amount of 
pauperism. As the plague distances all lesser 
diseases, so does slavery obviate pauperism. In a 
society of two classes, where the one class are all 
capitalists, and the other property, there can be no 
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Maper&m but through the vice pr accidental disabi- 
nty of members of the first. But I was beset by 
many an anxious thought a.bout the fate of disabled 
slaves. Masters are, of course, bound to take care 
of their slaves for life. There are doubtless many 
masters who guard the comfort of their helpless 
negroes all the more carefully from the sense of the 
entire dependence of the poor creatures upon their 
mercy : but, tliere are few human beings fit to be 
trusted with absolute power: and while there are 
many who abuse the authority they have over 
slaves who are not helpless, it is fearful to think 
what may be the fate of those who are purely 
burdensome. I observed, here and there, an idiot 
slave. Those whom I saw were kindly treated, 
humoiured, and indulged. These were the only 
cases of natural infirmity that I witnessed among 
the negroes ; and the absence of others struck me^ 
At Columbia, South Carolina, I was taken by a 
benevolent physician to see the State Lunatic 
Asylum, which might be considered his work; so 
diligent had he been in obtaining appropriations 
for the object from the legislature, and afterwards 
in organising its plans, with great wisdom and 
humanity. When we were looking out from the 
top of this building, watching the patients in their 
airing pounds, I observed that no people of colout 
were visible in any part of the establishment I 
inquired whether negroes were as subject to insa- 
nity as whites. Ptobably; but no means were 
known to have been taken to ascertain the fact. 
From the violence of their passions, there could be 
no doubt that insanity must exist among thenu 
Were such insane negroes ever seen?— No one 
present had ever seen any. — Where were they 
then ? — It was some time before I could get a clear 
answer to this : but my friend the physician said, 
at lengthy that he had no doubt they were kept in 

o 2 
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out-bouses, chained to logs, to prevent their doing 
harm. No member of society is charged with the 
duty of investigating cases of disease and suffering 
among slaves who cannot make their own Ftate 
known. They are wholly at the mercy of their 
owners. The physician told me that it was his in- 
tention, now he had accomplished his object of 
establishing a lunatic asylum for the whites, to 

Ejrsevere no less strenuously till he obtained one 
r the blacks. He will probably not find this a 
very difficult object to effect ; for the interest of 
inasters, as well as their humanity, is concerned in 
having an asylum provided by the State for their 
useless or mischievous negroes. 
/ The Lunatic Asylums of the United States are 
'an honour to the country, to judge by those which 
I saw. The insane in Pennsylvania hospital, PhO- 
adeiphia, should be removed to some more ligfat 
»id cheerful abode, and be much more fully sup- 
plied with employment, and with stimulus to en- 
gage in it I was less pleased with their coodiliofi 
than with that of any otner insane patients w^m I 
saw. The institution at Worcester, Massaebnsetts, is 
admirably managed under Dr. Wood ward. So was that 
at Charlestown, near Boston, by Dr. Lee ; a young 
physician who has since died, mourned by his grate- 
ful patients, and by all who had their welfare at 
heart The establishment at Bloomingdale, near 
New York, is of similar excellence. The only great 
defi(nency that I am aware of is one which belongs 
to most lunatic asylums, and which it does not rest 
'with the superintendent to supply ; — a want of suf* 
fident employment Every exeition is made to 
Inrovide a variety of amusements, and to encourage 
all little undertakings that may be suggested : but 
r^ular, important business is what is wanted. It 
13 to be hoped that in the establishment of all such 
iBBstitutions, the provision of an ample quantity of 
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land will be one of the prime considerations. 
Watchful and ingenious kindness may do much t6 
alleviate the mispries of the insane ; but if cure is 
sought I believe it is agreed by those who know 
best, that regular employment, with a reasonable 
object, is indispensable. 

The Asylum for the Blind at Philadelphia was a 
youn^ institution at the time I saw it; but it pleased 
me more than any I ever visited : more than the 
larger one at Boston ; whose institution and conduct 
are, however, honourable to all concerned in it 
The reason of my preference of the Philadelphia 
one is that the pupils there were more active and 
cheerful than those of Boston. The spirits of the 
inmates are the one infallible test of the manage- 
ment of an institution for the blind. The fault of 
such in general is that mirth is not ^uflSciently cul* 
tivated, and religion too exclusively so. It should 
ever be remembered that religion comes out of the 
mind, and not in at the eye or ear ; and that the 
truest way of cultivating religion is to exercise tbd^ 
fiiculties, and enlarge the stock of ideas to the ut^ 
most The method of printing for the blind, intro- 
duced with such admirable ingenuity and success 
into the American institutions, I should like to see 
employed to bring within the reach of the blind the 
most amusing works that can be found. I should 
like to see it made an object with benevolent pet* 
sons to go and give the pupils a hearty laugh occa- 
siimally, by reading droll books, and telling amusing 
stories. The one thing which the bom blind want 
most is to have their cheerlessness removed, to be 
drawn out of their abstractions, and exercised in 
play on the greatest possible variety of familiar ob-< 
jects and events. They should hear no condolence : 
their friends should keep their sympathetic sorrow 
to themselves; and explain, cheerfully and fully, 
the allusions to visual objects which must occur m 
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aQ reading and couyersation. It grieves me to hear 
the hymns and other compositions put into the 
mouths of blind pupils, all fiill of. lamentation and 
resignation about not seeing the dtars and the face 
of nature. Such sorrow is for those who see to feel 
on their behalf; or for those who haye lost sight : 
not for those who never saw. Put into their mouths, 
it becomes cant When a roving sea-captain tells 
his children of the glories of oriental scenery 
which they are destined never to behold, does he 
teach them to sigh, and struggle to submit patiently 
to their destiny of staying at home ? £>oes he not 
rather make them take pleasure in mirthfully and 
eagerly learning what he can teach ? The face of 
nature is a foreign land to the bom bhnd« Let 
them be taught all that can possibly be conveyed to 
them, and in the most spirited manner that they 
can bear. There is a nearer approach to the reali- 
sation of this principle of teaching the blind in the 
Philadelphia house than I ever saw elsewhere. It 
would be enough to cheer a misanthrope to see a 
little German boy there, picked up out of the streets, 
duU, neglected, and depressed ; but within a few 
months, standing in the centre of the group of 
musicians, fiddlmg and stamping time with all his 
might, and quite ready to obey every instigation ta 
lai^fa. Mr. Friedlander, the tutor, is much to be 
congratulated on what he has ahready done. 

It may be worth suggesting here that while some 
of the thinkers of America, like many of the same 
classes m England, are mourning over the low state 
of the Philosophy of Mind in their country, society 
is neglecting a most important means of obtaining 
the knowledge requisite for the acquisition of such 
philosophy. Scholars are embracing alternately 
the systems of Kant, of Fichte, of Spurzheim, of 
the Scotch school ; or abusing or eulogising Locke^ 
asking who Hartley was, or weaving a rainbow arch 
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Off transcendentalism, which is to comprehend the / 
whole that lies within human vision, but sadly liable 
to be puffed away in dark vapour with the first 
breeze of reality ; scholars are thus labouring at a 
system of mental philosophy on any but the experi- 
mental method, while the materials for experiment 
lie all around and within thenu If they object, as 
is common, the difficulty of experimenting on their 
conscious selves, there is the mental pathology of 
their blind schools, and the asylums for the deaf 
and dumb. I am aware that they put away the 
phenomena of insanity as irrelevant ; but the same 
objections do not pertain to the other two classes. Let 
the closet speculations be pursued with all vigour : 
but if there were joined with these a close and un- 
wearied studv of the phenomena of the minds of 
persons deficient in a sense, and especially of those 
precluded from the full use of language, the world 
might fairly look for an advance in the science of 
Mind equal to that which medical science owes to 
pathology. It will not probably lodge us in any 
final and total result, any more than medicine and 
anatomy promise to ascertain the vital principle : 
but it will doubtless yield us some points of cer- 
tainly, in aid of the fluctuating speculations amidst 
which we are now tossed, while few can be found 
to agree even upon matters of so-called universal 
consciousness, i should like to see a few philoso- 
phers interested in ascertaining and recording the 
manifestations of some progressive minds, peculiar 
fi-om infirmity, for a series of years. If any such in 
America, worthy to undertake the task, from having 
strength enough to put away theory and prejudice, 
and record only what is really manifested to them, 
should be disposed to take my hint, I hope they 
will not wait for a philosophical '< class to fall 
bto." 
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I was told at Washington, with a smile half sati^ 
rical and half complacent, that ^^tho people of New- 
England do good by mania." , I watched accord- 
ingly for symptoms of this second or third-rate me- 
thod of putting benevolence into practice. The 
result was, that I was convinced that the people of 
New England, and of the whole country, do good 
in all manner of ways ; some better and some worse, 
according to their light I met with pious ladies 
who make clothes for the poor, but who took work 
(her means of bread) out of the hands of a semp- 
stress, (who had three children,) because her husband 
was in prison. They told me it would be encou- 
raging vice to have anything to do with the families 
of persons who had committed oflences : and when 
I asked how reformed offenders were to put their 
reformation in practice, I was told that if I would 
employ anybody who had been in prison, I deserved 
the censure of society. The matter ended in the 
sempstress (a good young woman) having to go 
home to her lather's house. I met with others, both 
men and women, who make it the business of their 
lives, or of their leisure from yet more pressing 
duties, to seek out the sinners of societ}', and give 
them, not threats, nor scorn, nor lectures, but sym- 
pathy and help. So do^s light vary in this glim- 
mering age; so eloquently does the conduct of 
Jesus speak to some, while to others it seems to 
preach in an unknown tongue. With regard to 
some methods of charity, nothing could exceed the 
ingenuity, shrewdness, forethought, and determi- 
nation with which they were managed : in others* 
I was reminded of what I had been told about mania* 

In regarding the Temperance movement, the word 
perpetually occurred to me. How the vice of in- 
temperance ever reached the pass it did in a coun- 
try where there is no excuse of want on the one 
hand, or of habits of conviviality on the other^ was 
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Sometimes attempted to be explained to me ; but 
never to my aatistiaction. Much may be said upon 
it, which cannot find a place here. Certain it k 
that the vice threatened to poison society. It wa^ 
as remarkable as licentiousness of other kinds evef 
was in Paris, or at Vienna. Men who doubted 
the goodness of the principle of Association in oppo- 
sition to moral evil, were yet carried away to couiv 
tenance it by seeing nothing else that was to be 
done. Some few of these foresaw that, as every 
man must be virtuous in himself and by himself; 
as the principle of temperance in a man is incom- 
municable; as no two men's temptations are alike; 
and as, especially in this case, the temptations of the 
movers were immeasurably weaker than those of 
the mass to be wrought upon, there could be no 
radical truth, no pervading sincerity to rely upon* 
They foresaw what had happened ; that there would 
be a vast quantity of perjury, of false and hasty 
promising, of lapse, ana of secret, solitary drink- 
ing; that if some waverers were saved, other* 
would be plunged into hypocrisy in addition to rher^ 
intemperance ; that schisms must arise out of the 
ignorance of bigots, which would cause as much 
scandal to good morals as intemperance itself; and 
that, worst of all, this method was the introduc- 
tion of new and fatal perils to freedom of con- 
science. A few foresaw all this ; but a very few 
had strength to resist the movement A sort of 
reproach was cast upon those who refused to join, 
like that which is now visited upon such as adhere 
to the principle on which they first joined ; — a kind 
of insinuation that their temperance is not 
thorough.— What have the consequences already 
been? 

The amount of visible intemperance is actually 
lessened prodigiously ; perhaps to the full extent 
anticipated by the originators of the movement 

o 5 
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Spiritnahc^ bavB heea shut up by hundreds ; mma 
few dnmkards have been reformed ; and yery large 
numbers of young men, entering life, are now sober 
citizens, w1k> seemed in danger of beeoming a 
curse to society. The (question is whether the 
causes of the preceding mtemperance have been 
discovered and obviat^. If not, there is every 
reason to expect that the control of opinion over 
them wiU be but temporary; and that the late 
sweeping and garnishing will give place to a state 
of things at least as bacl as before. 

At present, the effect of example is perishing^ 
day by day» The example of those who have not 
pledged themselves is the only one morally regard- 
ed ; all other persons being known to be bound. 
Virtue imder a vow has no spiritual force. The 
more reasonable of those who are pledged have 
confined their pledge to the distinct case of not 
touching distilled liquors. They have the utmost 
difficulty in maintaining their ground, as examples, 
(their sole object^) under the assaults of bigots 
who complain that they are not ^^ getting on;" 
and who, on their part, have got on so far as to re- 
fuse the communion to persons who will not ab- 
jure as they have done; to banish the sacramen- 
tal wine; and to forbid malt liquors, and even 
coffee, in taverns and private houses. The su- 
perstition,. — the attachment to the fprm without 
the spirit, — is fearfully revealed upcm occasion. A 
man was brought dead drunk into a watch-house ; 
and before the magistrate next morning, persisted 
that he could not have been drunk, because he was 
a member of a Temperance Society. The subser* 
vieuce of conscience to control is as necessary and 
remarkable. For instance, a gentleman, whose 
wife, in a state of imminent danger, was ordered 
brandy, ran and knocked up his minister to get 
leave before he would procure any for her. It is 
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true thiit thesie are extreme cases : but the effect of 
such institutions upon weak minds must be studied, 
as it is for weak minds that they are created. 

My own convictions are that Associations, excel- 
lent as they are for mechanical objects, are not fit 
instruments for the achievement of moral aims : 
that there is yet no proof that the principle of self- 
restraint has been exalted and strengthened in the 
United States by the Temperance movement, while 
the already too great regard to opinion, and subser- 
vience to spiritual encroachment have been much 
increased : that, therefore, great as are the visible 
benefits of the institution, it may at length appear 
that they have been dearly purchased. I have rea- ' 
son to think that numbers of persons in the United 
States, especially enlightened physicians, (who 
have the best means of knowledge,) are of the same 
opinion. This is confirmed by the fact that there is 
a spreading dislike of Associations for moral, while 
there is a growing attachment to them for mecha- 
nical, objects. The majority will show to those 
who may be living at the time what is the right 

Though scarcely necessary, it may be well to 
indicate the distinction between Temperance and 
Abolition societies with regard to this principle. 
The bond of Temperance societies is a pledge or 
vow respecting the personal conduct of the pledger. 
The bond of the Abolitionists is agreement in a 
principle which is to be proposed and exhibited 
by mechanical means, — lecturing, printing, raising 
money for benevolent purposes. Nobody is bound 
in thought, word, or action. There have been a few 
Temperance societies which have avoided pledges, 
and confined their exertions to spreading know- 
ledge on the pathology of intemperance, and its 
efiects on the morals of the individual and of so- 
ciety. Associations confined to these objects are 
probably not only harmless, but highly useful 
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** A coQDtiy wliicb has no national literature, or a literature too 
iasigniflcant to force its way abroad, must always be, to its neigh* 
bours» at least in erery inportatat spiritual respect, an unknovm 
and ^sestimated country. Its towns may figure on our maps ', 
its revenues, population, manufactures, political connexions, may 
be recorded in statisticid books : but the character of tbe people 
lias BO symbot and no Toice ; we cannot know theni by spe«H}b 
and discourse, but only by mere sight and outward observation of 
their manners and procedure. Now, if both sight and speech, if 
both trarellers and native literature, are found but ine£Pectual in 
this respect, bow incalculably more so the former alone!*' 

tAiinburgh Review, — Vol. xlvi. p. 309. 



There is but one method by which most nations 
can express the general mind : by their literature. 
Popular books are th^ ideas of the people put into 
langu|ige by an individual To s. self-governing 
people there are two methods open : legislation is 
the exj)ression of the popular mind, as well as lite- 
rature. 

If the national mind of America be judged of 
by its legislation, it is of a very high order ; so much 
less yiorence to the first principles of morals is 
exhibited there than in any other social arrange- 
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meata that tihe world has yet seen. If the Ame- 
rican nation be judged of by its literature^ it may 
be TOt)nounced to hare no mind at alL 

The two appearances are, however, recondlar* 
ble. The mina of a nation grows, like that of an 
individual ; and its growth follows somewhat the 
same course. There may be in each a mind, vi* 
gorous and full of promise, unerring in the recog- 
nition of true principles, but apt to err in the ap» 
i>lication of Ihem ; ardent in admiration of all 
aithful and beautiful expression of mind by others ; 
but not yet knowing how to utter itself. The 
youthful philosopher or. poet is commonly a meta* 
physician before he indicates what he is ultimately 
to become. In the age of vivid consdousness, be* 
fore he is twenty, the invisible and intangible world 
of reality opens to him with a distinctness and 
lustre which make him in after time almost envy 
himself his youthful years. In this b^i^t spiritual 
world, much is as indisputably revealed to him as 
material objects to the bodily eye : principles in full 
prominence; and a long perspective of certainties 
melting imperceptibly into probabilities ; and lost 
at last in the haze of possimlity, Inight with the 
meridian sun of faith.. To him 

" The prixnsl dutr«8 shine aloft, like sfsn i 
Tho charities that soothe and heel and bless 
Lie scattered at the feet of man, like flowers.*' . 

But of all this he can, for some time, express 
nothing. He bums with convictions, but can tes* 
tify them to others only by recognising the expres- 
sion which others have obtained the power of afford- 
ing. If he makes the attempt, he is either unin- 
telligible or trite. 

This appears to me to be the stage -at which, the 
mind of America has arrived That the legisla^ 
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tion of the country is, on the whole, so noble, is 
owing to the happy circumstance ( a natural one in 
the order of Irovidence, by which great agents 
ri^e up when a great work has to be done) that 
accomplished individuals were standing ready to 
help the people to an expression of its first con- 
victions^ The earliest convictions of a nation so 
circumstanced are of their fundamental and com- 
mon rights : and the expression must be legisla- 
tion. This has been done so well by the Ameri- 
cans that there is every reason to anticipate that 
more will follow ; since principles are so unked to- 
gether that it is scarcely possible to grasp one with- 
out touching another. Accordingly, though there 
is no contribution yet to the Philosophy of Mind 
from America, manv thinking men are feeling after 
its principles amidst the accumulations of the 
old world: though no light has been given to 
society from the American press on the principles 
of politics, Americans may be heard quoting Burke 
from end to end of the country, infallibly separat- 
ing the democratic aspirations of his genius from 
the aristocratic perversions of his temper and edu- 
cation : though America has yet witnessed no crea- 
tion, either in literature or the arts, and cannot 
even distinguish a creation from a combination, 
imitation, or delineation, yet the power of admira- 
tion which she shows in hailing that which is far 
inferior to what she needs, — the vigour with which, 
after incessant disappointment, she applies herself 
to the produce of her press, to find the imperisha- 
ble in what is just as transient as all that has gone 
before, — ^is a prophecy that a creator will arise. 
The faith that America is to have an artist of 
some order is universal: and such a faith is a 
suflScient guarantee of the event Every epheme- 
ron of a tale-writer, a dramatist, novelist, lyrist, 
and sonnetteer, has been taken by one or another 
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foriiie man. But he bas not come out of his si* 
lenoe yet ; and it is likely that it may stiU be long 
before he does. Every work of genius is,, as has 
been said, a mystery till it appears. What its prin- 
ciples and elaboration may be, it is for one man 
only — its author — to conceive: but it is plain 
what it will not be. It will not be^ more or less, a 
copy of anything now eustii^. It wiU pot be a 
mere delineation of what passes before the bodily 
eye, unillumined and unvivified by the light and 
movement of principles, of which forms are but 
the exponents. It will not be an exhibition of the 
relations which conventionalisms mutually bear, 
however fine may be the perception, and however 
clever the presentation maybe. Further than this 
American literature has, as yet, produced nothing. 
There is another reason, besides those which 
have been mentioned, why it would be highly un- 
just and injurious to conclude that there is nothing 
more in the nation's heart and brain than has come 
out before the eye. The ^American nation is made 
up of contributions from almost all other civilised 
nations : and, though the primary truths of God, 
and the universal characteristics of Man are com- 
mon to them all, there are infinite diversities to 
be blended into unity before a national character 
can arise; before a national mind can be seen to 
actuate the mass of society. It is probable that 
the first great work of genius that appears will be 
the most powerful instrument for effecting this 
blending and reconciling : but the appearance of 
such a work is doubtless retarded in proportion to 
the checks and repression of social sympathy, 
caused by the diversity of influences under whioi 
society proceeds. The tuning for the concert 
has begun; some captious persons are grumbling 
at the discord; some inexperienced expectants 
take a wail here, and a flourish there, to be music: 
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but the hour has not struck. The leader has not 
yet come to his place, to play the chord which shbll 
bring the choral response that must echo over the 
world. 

I saw the house which Berkeley built in Rhode 
Island, — ^built in the particular spot where it is, 
that he might have to pa^s^ in his rides, orer the 
hill which lies between it and Newport, and feast 
himself with the tranquil beauty of the sea, the 
bay and the downs, as they apnear from the ridgb 
of the eminence. I saw the pile of rocks, with its 
ledges and recesses, where he is said to have me* 
ditated and composed his ^ Minute Philosopher." 
It was at first melancholy to visit these his retreats, 
and think how empty the land still is of the philo-* 
sophy he loved. But the more one sees of the 
people, and the less of their books, the stronger 
grows the hope of the stranger. One finds the 
observation of many turned inwards. Fragments 
of spiritual visions occur to one and another. 
Though some dogmatise, and others wait for reve* 
lation, and none seem to remember the existence 
of the experimental method, still there is a reach^ 
ing after the Philosophy of Mind. At Harvard 
University, the chair of Mental Philosophy has been 
racant for above eight years : it having been the 
custom formerly to indoctrinate the students with a 
certain number of chapters of Locke ; and no man 
being now found hardy enough to undertake to 
discharge the duty thus ; and the way not being yet 
clear to any one who would lay open the whole 
field of this philosophy, and let the students gather 
what they could out of it. Such impediments do 
not exist beyond the walls; and many young minds 
ore at work without guidsmce, to whom guidance, 
however acceptable, is not necessary. If the lec- 
tures which are given to young ladies^ who are 
carefully misinformed from R eid and Stewart, — if 
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the reviews and panegyrics of Dr. Brown, hazarded 
without the slightest conception of the nature and 
extent of his meaning, are likely to throw the 
observer into despair ; — if he is amazed to see a 
coterie disputing upon the ultimate principles per-> 
ceived by Pure Reason, while he fijnds within him- 
self no evidence of the existence of this Pure Reason^ 
and believes that if it did universally exist, ultimate 
principles couM admit of no dispute, — he is yet 
cheered by finding, not only eagerness in the pur- 
suit of the philosophical ideas of others, but traces 
of some originality of speculation. There is a little 
book, bv a Swedenborgian, called " The Growth 
of the Mind," which is, I believe un^nestionabl^^ 
an original work. From its originality, and the 
beauty of some of its images, and yet more of its 
exhibition of certain relations, it is highly interest- 
ing, though it is not found to command that ex- 
tensive assent, which is the only guarantee of the 
soundness of works on the Pliilosophy of Mind* 
Mankind may demur for ages to the earth being 
round, and to its moving through space ; but where 
the primary appeal, as in the Philosophy of Mind, 
must be to consciousness, works which do not 
command assent to their fundamental positions 
are failures as philosophy, though they may have 
inferior merits and attractions. 

The best productions of American literature are^ 
in my opinion, the tales and sketches in which the 
habits and manners of the people of the country 
are delineated, with exactness, with impartiality dL 
temper, and without much regard to the pictu- 
resque. Such are the tales of Judge Hall of Cin- 
cimjati. Such are the tales by the author of 
Swallow Barr. ; where, however, there is the addi- 
tion of a good deal of humour, and a subtraction of 
some of the truth. Miss Sedgwick's tales are of the 
highest order of the threei from the moral beauty 
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which they breathe. This moral beauty is of a 
much finer character than the bonhommie which 
is the charm of Irving's pictures of manners. She 
sympathises where he good-naturedly observes; 
she cheerily loves where he gently quizzes. Miss 
Sedgwick's novels have this moral beauty too; as 
has everything she touches : but they have great 
and irretrievable faults as works of art Tale- 
writing is her forte : and in this vocation, no one 
who has observed her striking progression wiU 
venture to say what she may not achieve. 

Among the host of tales wnich appear without the 
names of their authors are three, which strike me 
as excellent in their several wavs : ^^ Allen Pres- 
cott,*' containing the history of a New England 
boj, drawn to the life, and in a just and amiable 
spirit : " The New England Housekeeper," in which 
tne manage of a rising young lawyer, with its fresh 

{'oys and ludicrous perplexities, is humorously ex- 
libited: and " Memoirs of a New England Village 
Choir,'* a sketch of even higher merit 

Irving's writings have had their meed. He has 
fived in the sunshine of fame for many years, and 
in the pleasant consciousness that he has been a 
benefactor to the present generation, by shedding 
some gentle, benignant, and beguiling influences 
on many intervals of their rou^ and busy lives. 
More than this he has probably not expected; and 
more than this he does not seem likely to achieve. 
If any of his works live, it will be his Columbus : 
and me later of his productions will be the first 
forgotten. 

Cooper's novels have a very puny vitality. Some 
descriptions of scenerv, and some insulated adven- 
tures, have great merit: but it is not human life 
that he presents. His female characters are far 
from human ; and in his selections of the chances 
pf mortal existence, he usually chooses the remotest 
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He has ^ vigotir of perception and conception, 
which might have made him, with study and disci- 
pUne, a great writer. As it is, he is, I believe, re- 
garded as a much-regretted £ailure. 

The Americans have a poet Bryant has not 
done anything like what he can and will do : but 
he has done some things that will live. Those of 
his poems which are the best known, or the most 
quoted, are smooth, sweet, faithful descriptions of 
nature^ such as his own imagination delights in. I 
shall always remember the voice and manner with 
which he took up a casual remark of mine, about 
sights to be seen in the pine-barrens. When the 
visitors had all departed, his question ^ And what 
of the pine-barrens?" revealed the spirit of the 
poet Of his poems of this class, ^^ The Evening 
Wind" is to me the most delicious. But others,-^ 
" The Past," and " Thanatopsis" — vindicate another 
kind, and a higher degree of power. If he would 
live for his gifts, if his future years could be devot* 
ed to " clear poetical activity," " looking up," like 
the true artist, ^ to his dignity and his calling,'* 
that dignity and that calling mAy prove to be as * 
lofty as thev no doubt appeared m the reveries of 
his boyhood ; and he may be listened to as lovingly 
over the expanse of future time, as he already k 
over that of the ocean. 

The Americans have also a historian of promise. 
Mr. Bancroft's History of the United States is little 
more than begun : but the beginning is characte- 
rised by an impartial and benevolent spirit, and by 
the indications which it affords of the author's fide- 
lity to democratic principles ; the two primary re- 
quisites in a historian of the republic The carry- 
ing on the work to a completion will be a task of 
great toil and anxiety : but it will be a most im- 
portant benefit to society at large, if it fulfils its 
promise. 
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The periodical literature of the United States is 
of a very, low order. I know of no review where 
anything like impartial, enlightened criticism is to 
be found. The North Amencan Review had once 
some reputation in England; but it has sunk at 
home and abroad, less from want of talent than of 
principle. If it has any principle whatever at pre- 
sent, it seems to be to praise every book it mentions, 
and to fall in as dexterously as possible with popiK 
lar prejudice. The American Quarterly, published 
at rhiladelphia, is uninteresting from the triteness 
of its morals, and a general dearth of thought, 
amidst a good deal of cleverness. The Southern 
Review, published at Charleston, — sometime ago 
discontinued, but! believe lately renewed, — is the 
best specimen of periodical literature that the coun- 
try has afforded. After the large deductions ren^- 
dered necessary by the &ults of southern temper, 
this Review maintains its place above the rest ; a 
rank which is, I believe, undisputed. 

1 met ^^^b ^^^ S^^ ^^ American literature, where 
I should have least expected it: — in the Knicker- 
bocker; a New York Monthly Magazine. Last 
spring, a set of papers began to appear, called 
** Letters from Palmyra,*** six numbers of which 
had been issued when I left the country. I have been 
hitherto unable to obtain the rest : but if they an* 
swer to the early portions, there can be no doubt of 
their being shortly in everybody's hands, in both 
countries. These letters remain in my mind, after 
repeated readings, as a fragment of lofty and tender 
beauty. Zenobia, Longinus, and a long perspec- 
tive of characters, live and move in natural majesty; 
and the beauties of description and sentiment ap< 

* " Letters of Lucius M. Piso, from Palmyra, to his friend 
Marcus Curtius, at Rome: now first translatHd and published." 
They present a picture of the state of the £a8t in the reig^n of 
Aurelum ; and are to end, 1 suppose, with the fall of Falmyra. 
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pear to me as remarkable as the strong conception 
of character, and of the age. If this anonymous 
fragment be not the work of a true artist, — if 
the work, when entire, do not prove to be of a &r 
Ugher order than anything which has issued from 
die Amerioan press, — its early admirers will feel 
yet more surprise than regret 

It is continually said, on both sides of the water, 
and with much truth, that the bad state of the laws 
of literary property is answerable for some of the 
depression of American literature. It is true that 
Ibe imperfection of these laws inflicts various dis* 
couragements on American writers, while it is dis- 
gracefiiUy injurious to foreign authors. It is true 
ttiat American booksellers will not remunerate na- 
tive authors wl^i)|^»,they can purloin the works of 
British write^ : and that the American public has 
a strong disposition to listen to the utterance of 
the Engli^ in preference to the prophets of their 
own country. It is true that in America, where 
every man must work for his living, H is a discou- 
ragement to the pursuit of literature that a living 
cannot, except in a few rare cases, be got by it. 
But all this is no solution of the ikct of the non- 
existence of literature in America: which fact is 
indeed no mystery, llie present state of the law, 
by which the works of English authors are pirated, 
undefended against mutilation, and made to drive 
native works out of the market, is so conspicuously 
bad, that there is every prospect of a speedy alte- 
ration : but there is nothing in the abuse which can 
silence genius, if genius is wanting to speak. It 
ought by this time to be understood that there is no 
power on earth which can repress mental force of 
the highest kinds ; which can stifle the utterance of 
a thoroughly-moved spirit: certainly no power which 
is held by piratical booksellers under defective laws. 
Such discouragement is unjust and harsh ; but it 
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oannot be fiataL If a native genius, of a far higher 
order than any English, had been existing in Aine»* 
rica for the last ten years, he would have made him** 
self heard ere this, and won his way into the gene- 
ral mind and heart through a host of bookselling 
harpies, and a chaos of lawlessness: he would have 
done this, even if it had been necessary to give his 
dinner for paper, and sell his bed to pay the prin- 
ter ; — expcKlients which it is scarcely conceivable 
that any author in that thriving land should be 
driven to. The absence of protection to foreign 
literary property is injurious enough, without its 
being made answerable for |;he deficiency of literary 
achievement The causes lie deeper, and will hot 
have ceased to operate till long after the law shall 
have been made just in this particular. 

Some idea of the literary taste of the country 
may be arrived at through a mention of what ap- 
peared to me to be the comparative popularity of 
uving or recent British authors. 

I heard no name so often as Mrs* Hannah 
More's. .She is much better known in the coun* 
try than Shakspeare. This is, of course, an indi- 
cation of the religious taste. of tiie people ; and the 
fiact bears only a remote relation to literature. Scott 
is idolised ; and so is Miss Edgewortii ; but I think 
no one is so much read as Mr. Bulwer. I question 
whether it is possible to pass half a day in general 
society without hearing him mentioned. He is not 
worshipped with the dumb self-surrendering revexu 
ence with which Miss Edgeworth is regarded : but 
his books are in every house ; his occasional demo- 
cratic aspirations are in every one's mouth ; and the 
morality of his books is a constant theme of discus- 
sion, from among the most sensitive of the clergy 
down to tiie ^^ thinking, tiioughtless school-boy 
and his chunu The next name is^ decided^, 
Mrs. Jameson's. She is altogether a &vourite ; and 
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her <^ Characteristics of Women " is the book which 
has made her so. At a considerable distance fol- 
lows Mrs. Hemans. Byron is scarcely heard oL 
Wordsworth lies at the heart of the people. His 
name may not be so often spoken as some others ; 
but I have little doubt that his influence is as power- 
ful as that of any whom I have mentioned. It is 
less diffused, but stronger. His works are not to be 
had at every store ; but within people's houses they 
lie under the pillow, or open on the work-box, or they 
peep out of the coat-pocket : they are marked, re- 
marked, and worn. Coleridge is the delight of a few. 
So is Lamb ; regarded, however, with a more ten- 
der love.' I hea^ Mr. Hallam's name seldom, but 
always in a tone of ^traoidimmr respect, and from 
those whose respect is most valuable. 

No living writer, however, exercises so enviable 
a sway, as &r as it goes, as Mr. Carlyle. It is 
remarkable that an inSuence like his sliould have 

• been gained through scattered articles of review and 
speculation, spret^ over a number of years and a 
variety of periodicals. The Americans have his 
<< Life of Scniller ;^ but it was not that His articles 
in the Edinburgh Review met the wants of several 
of the best minds in the society of New England; 
minds weary of cant, and mechanical morals, and 
seeking something truer to rest upon. The disci- 
pleship immediately instituted is honourable to both. 
Mr. Carlyle's remarkable work, ^ Sartor Resartus,'* 
issued piecemeal through Fraser^s Magazine, has 
been republished in America, and is exerting an 
influence proportioned to the genuineness of the 
admiration it has excited. Perhaps this is the first 
instance of the Americans haviqg taken to their 
heiGirts an English work which came to them anony- 
mously, unsanctioned by any recommendation, and 
even absolutely neglected at home. The book is 

. acting upon them with wonderful force. It has re- 
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generated the preachii^ of more than one of the 
clergy; and, I have reason to believe, the minds 
and lives of several of the laity. It came as a bene* 
{actor to meet a pressing want ; how pressing, the 
benefited testify by the fervour of their gratitude. 

I know of no n>etiiod by which the Americans 
could be assisted to utter what they may have in 
them so good as one which has been proposed, but 
which is not yet, I be%ve, in course of trial. It 
has been proposed that a publication should be 
established, open to the perfectly full and free di^ 
cussion of every side of every question, witliin a 
certain department of inquiry ; — Social Morals, for 
instance. There are difficulties at present in the 
way of presenting the whole of any subject to the 
public mind ; difficulties arising from tlie unprin- 
cipled partiality of the common run of newspapers, 
the cautious policy of reviewers, the fear of opinion 
entertained by individual writers, and the impedi- 
ments thrown in the way of free publicaticm by the 
state of liie laws relating to literary property. A 
publication devoted to the object of presenting, 
without fear or favour, all that can be said on any 
subject, without any restriction, except in the use 
of personalities towards opponents, would be the 
best possible remedy, under the circumstances, for 
the inconveniences complained of; th^ fi^nest stimu- 
lus to the ascertainment of truth ; the best educa- 
tion in the art of free and distinct utterance. A 
publication Uke this, under the editorship of such a 
man as Dr. Follen, a man full of learning, philoso- 
phy, and that devout love of truth which is a gua- 
rantee of impartiality, would be a high honour to 
die country, and a good lesson to some older so- 
cieties, from which the fear of free discussion has 
not yet vanished. An editor worthy of the work 
would decline the responsibility of suppressing any 
mws, coming within the range of subjects em- 
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braced. He v^uld merely weed out personalities; 
cherish the spirit of justice and charity ; and for the 
sake of these, strengthen the weaker side, where he 
saw that it was inadequately defended. It may be 
said that editors who would thus discharge tiiieir 
function are rare. They are so : but there is Dr. 
Follen ; a living reply to the objection. 

I have not the apprehei^on which some enter«- 
tain that such a publicatiOT would be feared and 
rejected by the public At first, it would excite 
some surprise and perplexity; one^dedness being 
80 generally the characteristic of periodicals hi 
America, that it would take some time to convey the 
idea of a consistent opposite practice. But the 
American public has given no evidence of a dislike 
to be made acquaint^ with truth ; but quite the 
contrary. My own conviction is, that before two 
years from its commencement, such a work would 
be in the houses of all the honest thinkers and most 
principled doers in the country ; and that eloquent 
voices would, by its means, make themselves heard 
firom many a remote dwelling-place; using with 
delight their means of utterance ; and proving that 
the dearth of American literature is not owing to 
vacuity of thought or deadness of feeling. At ai^ 
rate, such an experiment would ascertain whether 
the want is of means o( utterance, or of something 
to utter. 
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CHAPTER L 



RELIGION. 



*' Der Grand tiler Democratie ; die bocbste Tliatsncbe der 

Popokuritiit." JVuva/tt. 

" The Cbriitian Religion ie the root of all deino::raoy ; the 
higliest fact in the Rights of Man." 



Religion is the highest fact in the Rights of Man 
from its being the most exclusively private and in- 
dividual, while it is also a universal, concern, of any 
in which man is interested. Religion is, in its 
widest sense, ^^ the tendency of human nature to 
the Infinite ;** and its principle is manifested in the 
pursuit of perfection in any direction whatever. It 
IS in this widest sense that some speculative atheists 
have been religious men ; religious in their efforts 
after self-perfection; though unable to personify 
their conception of the Infinite. In a somewhat 
narrower sense, religion is the relation which the 
highest human sentiments bear towards an infinitely 
perfect Being. 
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There can be no further narrowing than this. 
Any account of religion which restricts it within 
the boundaries of any system, which connects it 
with any mode of belief, which implicates it with 
hope of reward or fear of punishment, is low and 
injurious, and debases religion into superstition. 

The Christian religion is specified as being the 
highest fact in the rights oL man from its embod]^- 
ing (with all the rest) the principle of natural reu* 
g^on — ^that religion is at once an individual, an 
universal, and an equal concern. In it may be 
found a sanction of ail just claims of political and 
social equality; for it proclaims, now m music and 
now in thunder, — ^it blazons, now in sunshine and 
now in lightning, — the fact of the natural equality 
of men. In giving forth this as its grand doctrine, 
it is indeed " the root of all democracy;" the root 
of the maxim (among others) that among the in- 
alienable rights of all men are life, libert}^, and the 
pursuit of happiness. The democracy of America 
IS planted down deep into the christian religion ; 
into its principles, which it has in common with 
natural religion, and which it vivifies and illumines, 
but does not alter. 

How does the existing state of religion accord 
with the promise of its birth ? In a country which 
professes to secure to every man the pursuit of bap- 

Einess in his own way, what is the state of his 
berty in the most private and individual of aU con- 
cerns ? How carefully are all men and women left 
free from interference in following up their own 
aspirations after the Infinite, in realising their own 
ideas of perfection, in bringing into harmonious 
action the functions of their spirits, as infinitely 
diversified as the expression of their features i 

The absence of such diversity is the first strik- 
ing fa(?t which presents itself on the institution of 
such an inquiry. If there were no constraint, — no 

p 2 
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social reward or penalty, — such an approach to uni<* 
formity of profession could not exist as is seen in 
the United States. In a society where speculation 
and profession were left perfectly free, as included 
among the inalienable rights of man, there would 
be many speciilative (though probably extremely 
few practical) atheists : there would be an adoption 
b^ many of the principle of natural religion, others 
wise than in and throiipi Christianity : and Chris- 
tianity would be adopted in modes as various as the 
minds by which it would be recognised. Instead 
of this, we find laws framed against speculative 
atheists : opprobrium directed upon such as embrace 
natural religion otherwise than uirough Christianity : 
and a yet more bitter oppression exercised by those 
who view Christianity m one way, over those whq 
regard it in another. A religious yom^ christian 
legislator was pitied, blamed, and traduced in Bos- 
ton, last year, by clergymen, lawyers, and professors 
of a college, for endeavouring to obtain a repeal of 
the law under which the testimony of speculative 
atheists is rejected in courts of justice : Quakers 
(calling themselves Friends) excommunicate each 
other: Presbyterian clergymen preach hatred to 
Catholics : a convent is burnt, and the nims are ba- 
nished from the neighbourhood : and Episcopalian 
clergymen claim credit for admitting Unitarians to 
sit in committees for public objects I As might be 
expected under such an infringement of the princi- 
ple of securing to every man the pursuit of hi^pi- 
ness in his own way, there is no such endless diver- 
sity in the action of minds, and utterance of tongues* 
as nature and fidelity to truth peremptorily demand 
Truth is deprived of the irrefragable testimony 
which would be afforded by whatever agreement 
might arise amidst this diversity: religion is in- 
sulted and scandalised by nominal adherence and 
hypocritical advocacy. There are many ways of 
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professing Christianity in the United States : but 
there are few, very few men, whether speculative or 
thoughtless, whether studious or ignorant, whether 
reverent or indifferent, whether sober or profligate^ 
whether disinterested or worldly, who do not care* 
fully profess Christianity, in some form or another. 
This, as men are made, is unnatural. Society pre- 
sents no faithful mirror of die religious perspective 
of the human mind. ^ 

It may be asked whether this is not true of the 
Old World also. It is. But the society of the Old 
World has not yet gasped in practice any one fun- 
damental democratic principle : and the few who 
govern the many have not yet perceived that reli- 
gion is *' the root of all democracy f ihey are so 
far from it that they are still upholding an esta- 
blished form of religion ; in which a particular mode 
of belief is enforced upon minds by the imposition 
of virtual rewards and punishments. The Ameri- 
cans have long taken higher ground ; repudiating 
establishments, and professing to leave religion free. 
They must be judged by their own principles, and 
not by the example of societies whose errors they 
have practically aenounced by their adoption of the 
Voluntary Principle. 

The almost universal profession in America of 
the adoption of Christianity, — this profession by 
many wnose habits of thought, and others whose 
habits of living forbid the supposition that it is the 
religion of their individual intellects and affections, 
compels the inquiry what sort of Christianity it i» 
that is professed, and how it is come by. There is 
no evading the conviction that it is to a vast extent 
a monstrous superstition that is thus embraced by 
the tyrant, the profligate, the worldling, the bigot, 
the coward, ana the slave ; a superstition which 
offers little molestation to their vices, little rectifi- 
cation to their errors ; a superstition which is but 
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the spurious offspring of that divine Christianity 
which ^' is the root of all democracy, the highest 
fjEU^t in the Rights of Man."^ That so many of 
the meek, pure, disinterested, free, and brave, 
make the same profession, proves only that they 
penetrate to religion through superstition; or that 
they cast away unconsciously the superstition with 
which their spirits h|^ye no afBnity, and accept 
such truth as all superstition mustindKide in order 
to live. 

The only test by which religion and superstition 
can be ultimately tried is that with which they co- 
exist. " By their fruits ye shall know them.'* 

The Presbyterian body is a very large one ; the 
total number in communion, according to the mi- 
nutes of the General Assembly for 1834, being 
thett 247,964. New England contains a very 
small, and the south and west a very large, propor- 
tion of the body. Some of the most noble of the 
abolitionists of the north are Presbyterians; and 
from the lips and pens of Presbyterians in the 
south, come some of the defences of slavery which 
evince the deepest depravity of principle and feel- 
ing. This is only another prool^ added to the mil- 
lion, that religion comes out of morals. In the 
words of a pure moralist, * *^ Morality is usually 
said to depend upon religion ; but this is said ia 
that low sense in which outward conduct is consi- 
dered as morality. In that higher sense in which 
morality denotes sentiment, it is more exactly true 
to say, that religion depends on morality, and 
springs from it. Virtue is not the conformity of 
outward actions to a rule ; nor is religion the fear 
of punishment, or the hope of reward. Virtue is 
the state of a just, prudent, benevolent, firm, and 
temperate mind. Religion is the whole of those 
sentiments which such a mind feels towards an iiw 

* Sir J ames MttckintosA. 
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finitely perfect being.** With these views, we may 
account for the different morality of the Presbyte- 
rians of the south from that of such of the friends 
of the slave in the north as are of the same com* 
munion. Of the Presbyterian, as well as other 
clergy of the south, some are even planters, super- 
intending the toils' of their slaves, and making pur« 
chases, or effecting sales in the slave-markets, 
during the week, and preathing on Sundays what- 
ever they can devise that is least contradictory to 
their daily practice. I watched closely the preach- 
ing in the south, — that of all denominations,— to see 
what could be made of Christianity, ^ the highest 
feet in the Rights of Man,*^ in such a region. I 
found the stricter religionists preaching reward and 

Eunishment in connexion with modes of belief, and. 
atred to the Catholics. I found the more philo- 
sophical preaching for or against materialism, and 
diverging to phrenology. I found the more quiet 
and *^ gentlemanly " preaching harmless abstrac- 
tions, — the four seasons, the attributes of the 
Deity, prosperity and adversity, &c. I heard one 
clergyman, who always goes out of the room when 
the subject of negro emancipation is mentioned, or 
when slavery is found fault with, preach in. a south* 
em city against following a multitude to do evil. 
I heard one noble religious discourse from the Rev* 
Joel Parker, a Presbyterian clergyman, of New 
Orleans ; but except that one, I never heard any 
available reference made to the grand truths of re- 
ligion, or principles of morals. I'be great princi- 
ples which regard the three relations to God, man, 
and self, — striving after perfection, mutual justice 
and charity, and christian liberty, — were never 
touched upon. — Meantime, the clergy were pre- 
tending to find express sanctions of slavery in the 
Bible ; and putting words to this purpose into the 
mouths of public men, who do not profess to re- 
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member the exbtenee of tbe Bible in any eth€r 
connexion. The clergy were boasting at publie 
meetings^ that there was not a periodical south of 
the Potomac which did not advocate slavery ; and 
some were even setting up a magazine, whose 
^^ fundamental principle is, that man ought to be 
the property of man." The clergy, who were to be 
sent as delegates to the General Assembly, were 
receiving instructions to leave the room, if the sub- 
ject of Slavery was mentioned ; and to propose the 
cessation of tne practice of praying for slaves. At 
the same time, the wife of a clergyman called 
upon me to admire the benevolent toils of a 
friend, who had been ^ putting up 4000 weight of 
pork" for her slave household : and another lady, 
kindly and religiously disposed, told me what pains 
she took on Sunday mornings to teach her slaves^ 
by word of mouth, as much of Christianity as was 
good for them. When I pressed her on the point 
as to why they were to have Christianity and not 
the alphabet, and dssired to know under what 
authority she dared to keep from them knowledge, 
which God has shed abroaa for all, as freely as die 
the air and sunshine, I found that the idea was 
wholly new to her : nothing that, she had heard in 
church, or out of it, from any of the Christians 
among whom she lived, had awakened the suspi-- 
cion that she was robbing her brethren of their 
birth-right The religion of the south strictly ao- 
cords with the morals of the south. There is much 
that is gentle, merciful, and generous: much among 
the suffering women that is patient, heroic, and in- 
spiring meek resignation. Among these victims, 
there is faith, hope, and charity. But Christianity 
is severed from its radical principles of justice and 
liberty ; and it will have to be cast out as a rottea 
branch. 
A southern clergyman mentioned to m% ohvv^ 
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ously with difficulty and pain, that though he was 
as happily placed as a minister could be, treated 
with friendliness and generosity by his people, and 
so cherished as tx) show that they were satisfied, 
be had one trouble. During all the years of his 
ministry, no token had reached him that he had 
religiously impressed their minds, more or less. 
They met regularly and decorously on Sunds^rg, 
and departed quietly, and there was an end. He 
did not know that any one discourse had affected 
them more than any oth^r ; and no opportunity 
was offered him of witnessing any religious emotion 
among them whatever.— Another, an Unitarian 
clergyman of the south, was known to lament the 
appearance of Dr. Channing's work on slavery, 
** the cause was going on so well before !" " The 
cause going on T exclaimed another Unitarian cler- 
gyman in the north ; *^ what should the ship go on 
for, when they have thrown botti captain and cargo 
overboard?* 

What is to be said of the southern fruits of " the 
root of all democracy T* Excluding the debased 
slaves, and the helpless, suffering victims of the 
system, there remain the laity, who, as they do not 
abolish slavery, must be concluded not to under- 
stand the religion with whose principles it cannot 
coexist; and the acquiescing clergy, who, if they do 
not understand its principles, are unfit to be clergy^ 
men: and if they do, are unfit to be called Christians. 

The Presbyterians of the south have reason to 
> perceive that the principles of ehristian liberty are 
not fully embracea by their brethren of the north, 
though acted upon by some with a disinterested 
heroism in the direction of abohtion. Those who 
would exclude slave-holders from the communion- 
table are usurping an authority which the princi- 
ples of their religion forbid. The hatred to the 
Catholics also approaches too nearly in its irreh- 

p5 
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ffious character to the oppression of the negro;^ Ik 
18 pleaded by some who most mourn the persecu- 
tion the Catholics are at present undergoing in the 
United States, that there is a very prevalent igno- 
rance on the subject of the Catholic religion ; and 
that dreadful slanders are being circulated by a 
very few wicked, which deceive a great many weak, 
persons. This is just the case : but there is that 
in the true christian religion which should inter- 
cept the hatred, whatever may be the ignorance. 
There is that in the true christian reli^on whidi 
should give the lie to those slanders, in the ab- 
sence of all outward evidence of their untruth. 
There is that in true Christianity which should 
chasten the imagination, allay faithless apprehen- 
sions, and inspire a trust that, as heart answers to 
heart, no vast bpdy of men can ever bind them- 
selves by the name of Jesus, to become all that is 
mo3t the reverse of holy, harmless, and undefiled. 
The questiou " where is thy faith ?" might reason- 
ably have been put to the Presbyterian clergyman 
who preached three long denunciations against the 
Catholics in Boston, the Sunday before the burn- 
ing of the Charlestown convent: and also to pa- 
rents, who can put into their children's hands, as 
religious books, the foul libels against the Catho- 
lics which are circulated throughout the country. 
In the west, I happened to find in the chamber of 
a very young lady, the only child of an opulent and 
influential citizen, a book of this kind, which no 
epithet but filthy will suit It lay with her Bible 
and Prayer-book ; the secular part of her library 
being disposed elsewhere. If religion springs firom 
morals, those who put the book into the hands of 
this young girl will be answerable, if her religion 
should be as little like that which is ^^ first pure» 
then peaceable,'^ as their own. 

I was seriously told, by several persons in the 
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8DUth and w^t, that the Catholics of America were 
employed by the Pope, in league with the Empe- 
ror of Austria and the Irish, to explode the Union. 
The vast and rapid spread of the Catholic faith in 
the United States has excited observation, which 
grew into this rumour. I believe the truth to be 
that, in consequence of the Pope's wish to keep 
the Catholics of America a colonial church, and 
the Catholics of the country thinking themselves 
now suffic^ntly numerous to be an American Catho- 
lic church, a great stimulus has been given to pro- 
selytism. This has awakened fear and persecu- 
tion ; which last has, again, been favourable to the 
increase of the sect While the Presbyterians 
preach a harsh, ascetic, persecuting religion, the 
Catholics dispense a mild and indulgent one; and 
the prodigious increase of their numbers h a ne- 
cessary consequence. It is found so impossible to 
supply the demand for priests, that the term of 
education has been shortened by two years. — Those 
observers who have made themselves familiar with 
the modes in which institutions, even of the most 
definite character, adapt themselves to the wants 
of the time^ will not be made uneasy by the spread 
of a religion so flexible in its forms as the Catholic, 
among a people so intelligent as the Americans. 
The Catholic body is democratic in its politics, 
and made up from the more independent kind of 
occupations. The Catholic religion is modified by 
the spirit of the time in America; and its profes- 
sors are not a set of men who can be priest-ridden 
to any fatal extent If they are let alone, and 
treat^ on genuine republican principles, they may 
show us how the true, in any old form of religion, 
may be separated from the false, till, the eye be- 
ing made clear, the whole body will be full of light 
If they cannot do this, their form of religion will 
decay, or at least remain harmless ; for it is assur 
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edly too late now for a return of the dark ng&Bm 
At all events, every American is required by hb 
democratic principles to let every man alone about 
his religion* He may do with the religion what 
seems to him good; study, controvert, aidopt, re- 
ject, speak, write^ or preach, whatever he perceives 
and tmnks about its doctrines and its abuses r but 
with its professors he has nothing to do, further 
than religiously to observe his fraternal relation to 
them ; suffering no variance of opinion to seduce 
him into a breach of the republican and christian 
brotherhood to which he is pledged. 

What other fruits are there of the superstition 
which pervades society, comprehending under the 
term Christian many who know little of its doe- 
trine, and exhilnt less of its spirit ? The state and 
treatment of infidelity are some of the worst 

There is in this respect a dreadful infringement 
on human rights throughout the north ; though a 
better spirit is being cherished and extended by a 
few who see how contrary to all christian and all de- 
mocratic principles it is that a man should be the 
worse for his opinions in society. I have seen enough 
to know how little chance Christianity ha^ in con^ 
sequence of this infringement I know that very 
large numbers of people are secretly disinclined 
to cherish what is imposed upon them, with per- 
petual and unvarying modes of observance^ m>m 
their childhood up; and how the disgust grows 
from the opprobrium with which unbelief is visited. 
1 know that there are minds in New England, as 
everywhere else, which must, from their very 
structure, pass through a state of scepticism on 
their way to stability ; and that such are surrounded 
with snares, such as no man should lay in his 
brother's path ; with temptations to hypocrisy, to 
recklessness, to despair ; and to an abdication of 
their human prerogative of reason, as well as con- 
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science. I know how women, in whom the very 
foundations of belief have been ploughed up by 
the share of authority, go wearily to church, Sun- 
day after Sunday, to hear what they do not believe; 
lie down at night full of self-reproach for a want of 
piety which they do not know how to attain ; and 
rise up in the morning hopelessly, seeing nothing 
in the day before them but the misery of carrying 
their secret concealed from parents, husband, sis- 
ters, fiiends. I know how young men are driven, 
into vice, by having only the alternative of con- 
formity or opprobrium : feeling it impossible to be- 
lieve what is offered them ; feeling it to be no crime 
to disbelieve : but, seeing unbelief treated as crime, 
and themselves under suspicion of it, losing faith 
in others and in themselves, and falling In reality 
at last All this, and very much more, I know to 
be happening. I was told of one and another, 
with an air of mystery, like that with which one is 
informed of any person being insane, or intempe- 
rate, or insolvent, that so and so was thought to be 
an unbeliever. I was always tempted to reply, 
<< And BO are you, in a thousand things, to which 
this neighbour of yours adds one." — An elderly, ge- 
nerally intelligent, benevolent gentleman told me 
that he wanted to see regulations made by which 
deists should be excluded from office, and moral 
men only admitted. Happily, the community is 
not nearly so far gone in tyranny and folly as to 
entertain such a project as this : but it must be a 
very superstitious society where such an idea could 
be deliberately expressed by a sane man. 

One circumstance struck me throughout the 
country. Almost as often as the conversation 
between myself and any other person on religious 
subjects became intimate and earnest, I was met by 
the supposition that I was a convert It was the 
same in other instances: wherever there was a strong 
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interest in the christiaQ religion, conversion to a 
particular profession of it was confidently supposecL 
This &ct speaks yolumes. 

Happy influences are at work to enlighten and 
enlarge the mind of society. One of the most 
powerful of these is the union of men and women 
of all religions in pursuit of objects of common 
interest; particularly in the abolition cause. Per- 
sons who were once ready to excommunicate each 
other are now loving friends in their mutual obe- 
dience to the weightier matters of the law. The 
churches in Boston, and even the other public 
buildings, being guarded by the dragon of bigotry, 
so that even faith, hope, and charity are turned 
back from the doors, a large building is about to 
be erected for the use of all, deists not excepted, 
who may desire to meet for purposes of free dis 
cussion. This is, at least, an advance. 

A reflecting and eminently religious person was 
speculating with me one day, on the influences by 
which the human mind is the most commonly and 
the most powerfully awakened to vivid and perma- 
nent religious sensibility. We brought cases and 
suppositions of its being now strong impressions 
of the beauty and grandeur of nature; now grief, 
and now joy, and so on. My friend concluded that 
it was most frequently the spectacle of moral 
beauty in an individual. I have no doubt it is so : 
and if it be, what tremendous injury must be done 
to the highest parts of man's nature bjr the unprin- 
cipled tyranny of the religious world m the repub- 
lic ! Men declare by this very tyranny how essen- 
tial they consider belief to be. Belief is essen- 
tial, — ^not only to safety, but to existence. Every 
mind lives by belief, as the body lives by the atmo- 
sphere : but the objects and modes of belief must 
be various ; and it is from disallowing this that su- 
perstition arises. If men must exercise the mu»* 
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tual vigilance which their human aflfections prompt, 
it would be well for religion and for themselves that 
ihey should note how much their brethren believe, 
rather than what they disbeHeve : the amount would 
be found so vast as immeasurably to distance the 
deficiency. If this were done, religion would be 
found to be so safe that the proportions of sects, 
and the eccentricities of individuals would be lost 
sight of in the presence of universal, living, and 
breathing futh. I was told of a child who stood 
in the middle of a grass-plat, with its arms by its 
sides, and listening with a countenance of intense 
expectation, " to hear God's tramp on that high 
blue floor." Who would care to know what chris- 
tian sect this child belonged to; or whether to 
any? — I was told of a father and mother, savages, 
who lost their only child, and were overwhelmed with 
grie^ under whicn the father soon sank. From the 
moment of his death, the solitary survivor reco- 
vered her cheerfulness. Being asked why, she 
said she had been miserable for her child, lest he 
should be forlorn in the world of spirits : he had 
his father with him now, and would be happy. 
Who would inquire for the creed of this example 
of disinterested love ? — I was told of a young girl, 
brought up from the country by a selfish betrayer, 
refused the marriage which had been promised, and 
turned out of doors by him on her being seized 
with the cholera. She was picked up from a door- 
step, and carried to the hospital. In the midst of 
her dying agonies, no inducement could prevail on 
her to tell the name of her betrayer ; and she died 
faithful to him, so that the secret of whose trea- 
chery we are abhorring is dead with her. With 
such testimony that the very spirit of the gos- 
pel was in this humble creature, none but those 
who would dare to cast her out for her fall 
would feel any anxiety as to how she received the 
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facts of the gospel. Religion is safe, and would 
be seen to be so if we would set ourselres to mark 
how universal are some few of men's convictions^ 
and the whole of man's affections. While men 
feel wonder, and the universe is wonderful ; while 
men love natural glory, and the heavens and the 
earth are resplendent with it ; while men revere 
hoUness, and the beauty of holiness beams at times 
upon the dimmest si^h^ religion is safe. For the 
last reason, Christianity is also safe. If the beauty of 
its holiness were never obscured by the defilements 
of human passion with which it is insulted, it b 
scarcely conceivable that all men would not be, in 
some sense or other. Christians. 

Those who are certain that Christianity is safe, 
(and they are not a few,) and who, therefore,' be- 
ware of encroaching on their brother's liberty of 
conscience, will be found to be the most principled 
republicans, the firmest believers that Christianity 
is <^ the root of all democracy: the highest fact in 
the Rights of Man." 
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SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 

" And therefore the doctrine of the one (Christ) was nerer 
afraid of universities, or eodea roared the bsnisbmeot of learning 
like the other (Mahomet.) And though Galen doth sometimea 
nibble at Moses, and, beside the apostate Christian, some hea« 
thens hare questioned his philosophical part or treatise of the 
creation ; yet there is surelj no reasonable Pagan that will not 
admire the rational and well-grounded precepts of Christ, whose 
life, as it was conformable unto his doctrine, so was that unto the 
highest rules of l«ason, and must therefore flourish in the ad- 
vancement of learning, and the perfection of parts best able to 
comprehend it/' 

Sir Thomas Browne^ 

Religion has suffered from nothing, throughout 
all Christendom, more than from its science having 
been mixed up with its spirit and practice. The 
spirit and practice of religion come out of mo« 
rals ; but its science comes out of history also ; 
with chronology, philology, and other collateral 
kinds of knowledge. The spirit and practice of 
religion are for all, since all bear the same relation 
to their Creator and to their race, and are endowed 
with reason and with affections. But the high 
science of religion is, at present at least, like all 
other science, for the few. The time may come 
when all shall have the comprehension of mind 
and range of knowledge which are requisite for in- 
vestigating spiritual relations, tracing the religious 
principle through all its manifestations in indivi- 
duals and societies^ studying its records in many 
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languages, and testing the interpretations which 
have been put upon them, from age to age. The 
time may possibly come when all may be able thus 
to be scientific in theology : 'but that time has as* 
suredly not arrived. It is so far from being at hand, 
that by far the largest portion of christian society 
seems to be ignorant of the distinction between 
the science of theology and the practice of religion. 
The scientific study and popular administration of 
religion have not only been confided to the same • 
persons, but actually mixed up and confounded in 
the heads and hands of those persons. Contrary 
to all principle, and to all practice in other depart* 
ments, the student who enters upon this science is 
warned beforehand what conclusions he must ar- 
rive at The results are given to him prior to in- 
vestigation ; and sanctioned by reward and punish- 
ment The first injury happens to the student, 
under a method of pursuing science as barbarous 
as any by which the progress of natural knowledge 
was retarded in ages gone by. The student, be- 
come an administrator, next injures his flock in 
his turn, bv mixing up portions of his scholastic 
science with religious sentiment. He teaches dog« 
matically that which bears no relation to duty 
and affection ; requiring assent where, for want of 
the requisite knowledge, true assent is impossible ; 
where there can be only passive reception or igno- 
rant rejection. The consequences are the corrup- 
tions of Christianity, which grieve the spirit of 
those who see where and how the poison is mixed 
with the bread of life. 

The o£Sce of theological science is to preserve^ — 
we must now say to recover, — the primary simpli- 
city of Christianity. It is a high and noble office 
to penetrate to and test the opinions of ages, in 
orcler to trace corruptions to their source, and se- 
parate them from the pure waters of truth. It is & 
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higb and noble task to master the associations of 
the elder time, and look again at the gospel to see 
it afresh in its native light. It is a high and noble 
task to strip away false glosses, not only ,of words 
but of ideas, that the true spirit of the gospel may 
shine through the record. But these high and no- 
ble labours are but means to a higher and nobler 
end. The dignity of theological study arises from 
its being subservient to the administration of reli- 
gion. The last was Christ's own office ; the highest 
which can be discharged by man: so high as to 
indicate that when its dignity is fully understood, 
it will be confided to the hands of no class of men. 
Theologians there will probably always be ; but no 
man will be a priest in those days to come when 
every man will be a worshipper. 

On some accounts it may seem desirable that 
the theologians of this age should be the clergy. 
It was once desirable; for reasons analogous to 
those which constituted priests once the judges, 
then the politicians, then the literati of society. 
It has been, and is, the plea that those who pro- 
fessed to clear Christiauity from its corruptions, 
and to master its history, were the fittest persons to 
present it to the popular mind. 

If this were ever the case, the time seems ta 
have passed by. The press affords the means of 
placing the clear results of theological inquiry in 
the hands of those whom they concern. There 
seems to be no other relation between the theo- 
logian, as a theologian, and the worshipper, which 
should constitute him the organ of their worship. 
The habits of mind most favourable to the pur- 
suit of theological study are not those which qua- 
lify for a successful administration of religious 
iniluences. This is proved by fact; by tlie limited 
efficacy of preaching, and by the fatal confusion 
which has been caused by the clergy having givea 
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out firagments of their studies from the pulpit, with 
annexation€ of 'promise and threatening. It does 
not follow that the administrators should be igno* 
rant ; only that their knowledge should be other 
than scholastic and technicaL The organ of a 
worshipping assembly should be furnished with tiie 
clear results of theological study ; and with such 
intellectual and moral science as shall enable him, 
if his sympathies be warm enough, to identify him* 
self wiui the mind and heart of humanity. He 
must have that knowledge of men's relations and 
interests in life which shall enable him to look into 
infinity from their point of view ; to give voice to 
whatever sentiments are common to all ; to appeal 
to whatever affections and desires are stining in alL 
For thi^ purpose, he must be practically engaged ia 
the great moral questions of the time, carrying the 
principles of religion into them with his whole ex- 

Serimental force ; and bringing out of them new 
ght whereby to illustrate these principles, new 
grounds on which to reason in behalf of dutjr, and 
new forces with which to animate the convictions of 
his fellow-worshippers into practice. 

The fluctuations through which the Methodist 
body in America, as well as elsewhere, is arriving 
at tne true principle as to the ministering of reli- 
gion, are well known. First, they clearly saw the 
corruption of christian doctrine and the deadness 
of religious service which must follow from putting 
closet students into the pulpit: and, holding the 
belief of immediate and special imspiration, they 
abjured human learning. The mischiefs which have 
followed upon the ministry of ignorant and fanati- 
cal clergy have converted large numbers to the ad- 
vocacy of human learning. It will probably yet be 
long before they can put in practice the true method 
of having one set of men to be theologians, and 
another to be preachers or other organs of worship. 
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The complaint of every denomination in the United 
States is of a scarcity of ministers. This is so 
pressing tliat, as we have seen in the case of the 
CadtoIicB, the term of study is shortened. Now 
seems the time, and America the place, for dis- 
pensing with the formalities which restrict religious 
worship. It would be an incalculable injury to have 
theological study brought to an end by every youth 
who devotes hmiself to it being called away to 
preach, before he can possibly possess many of the 
requisites for preaching. It would be far better 
to throw open the office of administration to all 
who feel and can speak religiously, and so as to be 
the genuine voice of the thoughts of others. Even 
if it were necessary to reconstitute religious so- 
tdeties, making the meetings for worship smaller, 
and the exercises varying with the nature of the 
case, there could no evil arise so serious 
08 the interruption of theological study, and 
the deterioration of public worship. In the wild 
west, where the people can no more live without 
religion than they can anywhere else, the farmer's 
neighbours collect around him from within a circuit 
of thirty miles, and he reads or speaks, and prays, 
and they are refreshed. If this is not done, if it is 
not frequently done, the settlers become liable to 
tho insanity of camp-meetings and revivals. If the 
national want can be thus naturally supplied in the 
heart of the forest or prairie, why not also in the 
tsity? The city has the advantage of a greater 
number of persons qualified to express the common 
desires, and meet the common sympathies of the 
worshippers. 

There are enlightened and religious persons wno 
think it would be a great advantage to religion if 
the present system of dogmatical tibeological study 
in America were broken up. It might be so, if it 
were sure to be reconstituted upon better prind- 
pleS) and if it were not done for the purpose of 
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supplying the pulpit with men who might be even 
less fit for their office than they are now. But there 
is no prospect of such a breaking up at present; 
and« I am afraid, as little of any great improTement 
in the principles of research. Though there are 
differences arising about creeds.; though there are 
schisms within the walls of churches and of colleges, 
and trials for heresy before synods and assembuesy 
which promise a more or less speedy relaxation of 
the bonds of creeds, and the tyranny of church 
government, there is no near prospect of theologi- 
cal science being left as free as other kinds. There 
is no near prospect of evidence on the most impor- 
tant of all subjects being consigned to the heaven- 
made laws of the human mind. There is no near 
prospect of inquiry being left to work out its re- 
sults, without any prior specification, under penalty, 
of what they must be. There is no near prospect 
of the clergy having such faith in the religion they 
profess as to leave it to the administration of Him 
who sent it, free from their pernicious and arrogant 
protection. 

If other science had its results mixed up with 
hope and fear, its pursuit watched over by tyranny, 
and divergence from old opinions punished by op- 
probrium, the world, instead of being ^^ an immense 
whispering gallerj^, where the faintest accent of 
science is heard throughout every civilised country 
as soon as uttered," would be a Babel ; where all 
utterance would be vociferation, and life one inter- 
minable quarrel. It would be an extreme exei&- 
plification of the principle of making convictions 
the object of moral approbation and disapprobation. 
As it is, though natural philosophers sometimes fall 
out, yet there is a practical admission of the right 
of free research, and of the innocence of arriving, 
by strict fidelity, at any conclusions whatever, in 
natural science. The consequence is that, instead 
of men bein^ imprisoned for their discoveries, and 
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inade to do penance for the benefits they confer on 
the community, science proceeds expeditiously and 
joyously* und^r the hands of intent workers, mutually 
aiaing and congratulating, while society gratefully 
accepts the results, and adopts the knowledge 
evolved, as it becomes necessarily and regularly 
popularised. 

Whenever moral sdence shall be undertaken, and 
religious science emancipated, such will be the 
harmonious progress of each, and the christian 
religion will be anew revealed to men. Meantime, 
the religious world is in one aspect like an inquisi- 
tion ; in another, like a Babel. The religious world : 
not by any means the intercourse of all religious 
persons. Some of the most religious persons are 
quite out of the religious world ; voluntarily retreat- 
ing from it that they may retain their reverence ; 
or driven from it, because they are faithful to con- 
victions which are prescribed to them only by God, 
without the sanction of man. 

Is it thus that religion should be followed and 
professed in a democratic republic? Does it carry 
with it any dispensation from democratic principles? 
any authority for despotism in this one particular ? 
any denial of human equality? any sanction of hu- 
man authority over reason and conscience ? Is it 
not rather " the root of all democracy ; the highest 
fact in the Rights of Man '^ America has left it to 
the Old World to fortify Christianity by establish- 
ments, and has triumphantly shown that a great 
nation may be trusted to its religious instincts to 
provide for its religious wants. In order to the 
complete following out of her principles, she must 
leave religious speculation and pursuit of knowledge 
and peace as open as any other; and beware of 
making the ascertainments of science an occasion 
for the oppression of a single individual in fortune^ 
name, or natural inheritance of spiritual liberty. 
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CHAPTER IL 
SPIRIT OF RELIGIOI. 

** For God hath not given us the spirit of fear ^ bat of power» 
«nd of loye, and of a sound mind." 

Paul^ ApottUm 

" Hands Ml of hearty labours i pnfns that pay 
And prise tfaemseWes— do much that more my wmj» 
No cruel guard of diligent cares, that keep 
Crowned woes awake, as things too wise fot sleep : 
But reverend discipline, religious fear. 
And soft obedience, find sweet biding here. 
Silence, and sacred rest, peace and pure jojs— 
Kifid loves keep house, lie close, and make no noise. 
And room enough for monarchs, while none swells 
Beyond the limits of contentful cells. 
The self-remembering soul sweetly recovers 
Her kindred with the stars : not basely hovers 
Below — ^but meditates th' immortal way 
Home to the source of light and iateUeotual day.*' 

Crashaw, 

SodETT in America is as much in a transition state 
about religion as France and England are about 
politics. The people are in advance of the clergy 
m America, as the English are in advance of such 
of their political institutions as are in dispute. Dis- 
couraging as the aspect of religious profession in 
America is on a superficial survey, a closer study 
will satisfy the observer that all will be well ; that 
the most democratic of nations is religious at heart ; 
and that its superstitions and offences against the 
spirit of Christianity are owing to temporary in* 
auences. 

In order to ascertain what the spirit of religion 
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leally is in the country, we must not judm by the 
periodicals. ReligiouB periodicals afe abnoat et^ 
tirely in the hands of the clergy, who are in no 
country fiBiir representatives of £e religien of the 
people. These periodicals are, almost witliout e^^ 
ception, as &r as my knowledge of Aem goei^ 
extremely bad. A very few have some fiteratrand 
sdentific merit; and many advocate widi seal psN 
ticular methods of chari^, and certainly efeet '4 
wide and beneficent co-operation for mntnal Mp 
which could not be otherwise so well secured. 'BklA 
arrogance and uncharitableness, cant, exdufliveness, 
and an utter idisence of sympatfiy with human ifr» 
terests and affections, generally render this clas^ ef 
pubfications as distasteful as the corre8pon<&^ 
organs of religious bodies in the Old World. The^ 
are too little human in their character, from thd 
books of the Sundav School Union to the most im- 

Grtant of the relipous reviews, to be by any posdl- 
ity a &ir expression of the spiritual state Of 
some millions of persons. The acts of the Uitf^ 
and especially of those who are least under the iil^ 
fluence of the clergy, must be looked to as the (tally 
true manifestations. 

If leligion springs from morals, tfie religion most 
be most faulty where the morals are so. The 
greatest feult ro American morak is an excessive 
regard to opinion. This is the reason of the want 
of Uberality of which unbelievers, and miusual be- 
lievers, have so much reason to complain. But die 
spirit of religion is already bursting through secta» 
nan restraints. Many powerful voices are niisedy 
within the churches as well as out of them, and 
even from a few pulpits, against the mechanical, 
adoption and practice of region, and in fevour of 
individuality of thought, and the consequent spon- 
taneousness of speeoi and action. Many indubit- 
able Christiane are denouncing cant as strongly as 

vol. II. Q 
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Iboee vAeam can* fam aliensted fram Cknslimlf* 
>3l»^cWibe 6fi> mmduSeoB Iw religfeus olaijecta 38 
i^rendiog &it; aodtiieMByieffof miltitiides are be<- 
ciiig opeaed te tbetfisiot that therai oan be lifctle fiutli 
:^ Ibe bottom ef that craYing far sjrmpathy whkh 
fgrnnsBkU waiBa uad womea from cheerfully dmig 
,llMir ch^ to GmA and their iieigld>oi]r anless 8aiie-> 
!:fMViedbjr aorowd Some of the devgy have done 
eppray vith die IbnDa ef admiasioii to &eir dimdieB 
J^wllMI' liteie fermerly. eontidered indiqraiiaable, 
rvEhemiea'Tiflibte reaotioii in ihe best pavt of ae- 
joiaty biliffifonf of'aiByme& who ateada abne onaay 
jmiitei^adigiooa t)6aeccn 3 and tboag^ auch asa one 
MA^dieimoTe legalarhr'drilled eharGhea against hua, 
Jbe^iaraaiiany cheered 4)ydie gra^of some ixuttf 
^hli hsnd'ct feiiowahijv 

v^iQThe ^]igenieB»in pummt of apeciilatrre truth is 
ehf>«n>lfy4fae rapid sele of every kind of hwetioal 
anirb' > IJbm emgy- conqdain of the enormous apread 
of. faf^Uyboidu^ &em the infidel tract to the lateat 
iHwUing of' tfaoB mirBde queetioB, as sorrowfully as 
Ijie most l&etid*3neaaber8'of society lament the w^ 
lishitedtaiiQulaiuiiii of. the fiilse morals issaed by car- 
faia Religious Tract Societies. . Both t^ify to the 
interest taken by the people in reUgion.^ The love 
of inruth is ebo^sheini by the outlMrei^ of heresy in 
aU direotbna. 'Diere are: sehisnis among all the 
amape strict of 4heieUgious bodies, and large Baoe»- 
aiooa and newiormatioBS among those which axe 
bound together by slight lorms. Th^e axe evi^i-a 
£ilr places to. be found where Ddsts may corae 
aflteag CbraatiaBS to worship their common Fathers' 
without fearaf insultto their feelings, and mockery 
lif thl^ convictions. 

f« I'know also of one places at least, and I believe 
ttiereaiO now several, where the people of colour 
ana'weleoBie to worohip with the whites,— ^^letuaUy 
iatocauaglad-vitli than, instead of being set apact 
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in ^11 gdlCTy sppropriAted t0' lAi0is» TMt is lbs 
last posflible test of the eoimetion of humasD eqta^ 
Kty entertaiBed hj the i^faite worahipperst It* is 
mb. a test of thif^ thebr christian convietiott, -te 
BO penKns of any rank in England are ever calfed 
upon to abide. I think it vety probable that the 
coarse of aetkm wUch is common in America #ill 
be followed in this instanca A battle for a priii« 
eipie is nsualljr fought long, and under discourage* 
Hwnt: but tiie sure- firoition is almost instantane- 
ous^ when tiie principle is but once put into action. 
The people of colour do aotually, lii one or mo^ 
reUgious assfnblieSy sit among tm whites, in token 
that the principle of human brotherhood is Miy 
adbnkted. It may be aiiti<npated tiiat the exam- 
ple will spread from church to ehurtih-4n the rtiral 
districts of the north fbrst, and then in the towns i^ 
soihat the cleigy will soon find themselyes released 
from the necessity of veiling, ^or qualifying, the 
Biest essential truth of the gospel, frost the x>ast6* 
nd comideratton for the passions and prejudices 
of tivd white portion of their flocks^ which they At 
present plead in excuse of ttaek compromise. ;; 
The noble beneficence of the whole community 
shows that the spirit of the gospel is in the middt 
of them, as it respects the conditaOn of the poidr, 
ignorant^ and afflicted. Of the generosity ef 
society there can be no question ; and if it weris 

* Wken I Tinted the New Yoilr Hrase of Eefiige for Ae t»> 
formatioo of juvenile delinquents^ one of tk0 offifers showed me» 
with complacency, that children of colour were sitting among the 
whites, in both the boys' and girls' schools. On explaining to me 
ufterwurds the arrangements of the chapel, he pointed out the H* 
viaico appropriated to the pupila of colour* *' Do you let them 
mix in school, and separate them at worship V* I asked. He re* 
plied, with no little sharpness, " We are not amalgamationistii, 
BM^tm." The abaurdity of the sudden wrath, and of the feet of u 
dijitiootion beins made at woisbip (of uU oocasiotts) which' wn 
not made elsewhere, was so palpable, that the whole of our l^rge 
^■rty burst into irxeoatible laughter. 
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tmly accompanied witli the stanet jtutice wUdi tke 
eame prindples of ehristian charity require ; if there 
irere as 2eaiou8 a regard to the rights ct inteDect 
and conscienoe in all as to the wants and sufferings 
of the helpless, such a realisation of high morak 
would be seen as liie world has not yet bebekL I 
have witnessed sights which persuade me that the 

}mnciple of chanty will yet be carried out to its 
till extent It gate me pleasure to see the provi- 
ffiions made for every class of unfortunates. It gave 
me more to see young men and women devoting 
'tfieir evening and Sunday leisure to fosterii^^ in 
the most benignant manner, the minds of active 
and trustfiil children. But nothing gave me so 
much delight as what was said by a young physi- 
cian to a young clergyman, on theur entering a new 
building prepared as a place of wordiip for dnl- 
dren, a»d also as a kind of school: as a place wliere 
religion mi^ht have its free course among young 
and free nunds. <* Now,^ sud the young physi- 
cian, ^ here we are^ with these children depemfant 
upon us. Never let us defile this place with the 
smallest act of spiritual tyranny. Watch rae^ and 
I will watch you, that we may not lay the weight 
of a hair upon these little minds. If we impose 
one single opinion upon them, we bring a curse 
upon our work. Here, in this one places let minds 
be absolutely free.** This is the trae spirit of re- 
verence, lie who spoke those words may be con- 
sidered, I believe and trust, as the organ of no few, 
who are aware that reverence is as requisite to tibe 
fiiithful administration of charity, as to the accept- 
able offering of prayer. 

The asceticism which nervades large sections of 
society in America, testines to the existence of a 
strong interest in religion. Its effects are most 
melancholy ; but they exhibit only the perversion 
of tiiat which ifl^ in itself a great good— The asce- 
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tidtm of America k muidi like that of erery other 
place. It brin^ reUgion down to be ceremonialy 
constrained, anxious, and altogether divested of its 
Ire^ generous, and joyous diaracter. It fostere 
timid selfishness in some; and in others a precise 
proportion of reckless licentiousness. Its manife»» 
4»tion8 in Boston are as remarkable as in the strictt 
est of Scotch towns. YouUis in Boston, who work 
hard all the week, desire fresh air and exercise^ 
and a sight of the country, on Sundays. Tlie courir 
try must be reached over the long bridged before- 
mentioned, and the youths must ride to obtain 
fbeir object They have been brought up to think 
it a sin to take a ride on Sundays. Once having 
yielded, and bein^; under a se&se of transgression 
for a wholly fictitious ofience, they rarely stop 
there. "* They next join parties to smoke, fuoQ 
pa*bapa to drink, and so on. If they had but hem 
farottgnt up to know that the Sabbath, like all times 
and seasons, was made for man, and not man fo? 
the Sabbath; that their religion is in tiieir state pf 
mind, and not in the arrangement of their day^ 
their Sabbaths would most probably have been 
spent as innocently as any otiier day ; and tiie 
diances would have been much increaaed of thei^ 
desiring the means of improving tiieir religious 

* The author of" Home** arranged the Sunday, in her hook, 
somewhat differently from the usatd custom ; describing the fumllt 
whose home she pictured as spendiag the Sunday aftemoon pa the 
water, after a laborious week, and an attendance on public worship 
in the morning. Religious conversation was described as going 
on throughout the day. So much oflbnce was taken at the idea <^ 
a Sunday sail, that tue editw of the book requested the author to 
^ter the chapter; the first print being proposed to be cancelled. 
I am sorry to say that she did alter it. If she was concerted to 
the popular superstition, (which could scarcely be conceived,) no 
more is to be said. If not, it was a matter of principle which 
•he ought not to have yielded. If hooka are to be alterad, an 
author's eonrietions to be unrepresented, to avoid shocking relit 
gious prejudices, there is a surrender, not only of the aaihor'a 
noblest prerogatiTe, but of his highest duty. 
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knowledge^ aiid -eberishing titmr devotfeiial aflfec^^ 
ticfsfl, by social worship. I was struck by the fiact^ 
th^ at the Jefflsrson University, at GharlotteBviHe^ 
Vi^giniay where no fimdamental provision is madi^ 
for, worship, where not the slightest authorit3ri8 exer<^ 
cised 0T<er the students with regard to religions ob- 
eervanees, thare is not only a most Tegular adminis^ 
tr^tion of religion, but the fullest attendance upon 
it, ■* Svery one knows what a burden and snaie the 
public pirayers are. at our Engfii^ UdiTereitieSi 
whence 1ae~ atbendancil is' compulsory. At Char- 
lottesyiHe,^ wbdie 1^ mattet is left to the indiaa^ 
tioA}0{ the studeiits, the attendance is punctual^ 
qiu^. and. absolutely universal.^ - 

It^be aepetie prosoriptiDa of anuisemeiits exlMda 
to ^e cld^ thi:oitghout the ceuntry ; and ideludes 
th#>wbofoiof thejrelqjions wodd (in New England. 
A4rtO'fbBrdl6igy,'ihe iuperstitioRean soireely.'eii«&' 
duce l<mg^ it itj sir .d^tkautc^ lof aU reason. I went 
to fklavge^piirty at/Pbihdbl]^a^ mdtb a okegyanan 
ianA' other fritnds. Dandi^^ presently began^ I 
wa^ Aidced S} qiiestion, whidh im^edi that my cbrin 
calnSdend bald go^e fa^me;. ^ << llieve he is," I re* 
pli<gid? ^^Of 1 Donoltided tfaat> he went away when 
the^ dancfaig begtn f^ said Ihe'lady, in a tone whidi 
implied that she thought he ou^t to have gone 
home. It was observeid of this gentleman, that he 
could fiot be a religious man, he was seen at so 
maj^y parties during my visit to his house. No 
clergyman ever enters the theatre, or touches a 
card. It is even expected that he should go away 
when cards are introdpced, as from the ball-room. 
The exdttsion from the theatre is of the least con* 
sequence, as large portions of society have reason* 



* Miniitem of four denenuiiatioiui iindOTtakd the duty in 
tion^ m terms of a year eaeh. The iarttation, and the diaehatge 
of th* dkitgpf «Be aa purely YOluntarf at the attendance npon the 
•errices. 
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able dodbts about die exicoursig^tti^t of M nmuM^ . < 
ment which does seem to be vidated th^^'ahiio6t 
to the last degree. The Attiedcans have litde Ara^' ^ 
matic taste : and the spnrit d imritamsm still rkei ' 
up in such fierce bp]positi«n to the stage, as to fin^ ^ 
bid the hope that this grand means of intellebtud ^ • 
exercise will «ve^ be made die insdfntnent of mt^al' ^^ 
good to society there that it ttight be mad^: 'm^- 
the proscribed race of dramado artists is, in lalMt^ '> 
and in morals, juist what a proslnibed luiild^eissed '^ 
class might be expected to be. Hioatteil^l^*)'^ 
raise thdr eofildidon and thehr art had' Mfen'H^^tiiyiL 
ousfy made br the vhana^r of the Bo^}^ Adaa^, J^ 
who has steriuip purifi^ ids e6t)d>l]8fti)at^ 
from his stage evlei^hiiig that.cotdd'^wett ^Pf^^^^ 
offence evto to BoS^ti prOd^. But^itid iiiii^i^dci 
The uncongetiiaBty is too great? laMl''thas4 ^f^k^^^i 
respect dramjjd^ ent^lrt^m^dtb i tho'^moibt^'faij^it^ '>^ 
wil! be the inoiX kMitSous tha« the Aln^0to4beivaf^ ^ <^ 
should be dosed. r<eyen'kdb#^ ktM' famStes^^^ 
than one, Uncohn«»cted Wilh deigjf"^ tsMxM^tolMl^'V'i 
any strict religious profelBSidn, where^ 'Shdc^eM*' '^ 
is hidden, f6r prudish relisbns; I need> not add^^^^ 
that amoiig sucn persolifi^thei^ jlT'iiof^ thl»¥ettk)tiM^^^ 
comprehension of wbat'the'd^aMa is. • If W •i^^^'^ \ 
of Shakspeare occurs, here &nd there, it vsmsfBy -«^ 
turns out that he eonsidei^ the plays as eoUi^^ttona 
of passages, descripdve, didactic, &c. fte.' fiti^i 
being the state of things, it' is no matter of sur* 
prise and regret that the clergy, among others, ab^ 
stain from the theatre. But, as to the dancing,*-^ 
either dancing is innocent, or it is not If not, uch 
body should dance: if innocent, the clergy should 
dance^ like others, as they have the same kind 
of bodies to be animated, and of minds to be ex^ 
hilaratied. Once admit any (fisdncdon on account 
of their office, and diere is no stopping short, in 
reason, of the celibacy of the clergy, and the 
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(ffiSuet gloomy superstitions by which the free and 
genial spirit of Christianity has been grieved. 
; This ascetic practice of taking care of one an- 
other's morals has gone to such a length in Bos- 
I0P9 as to excite the frequent satire of some of its 
wisest citizens. This inmcates that it will be broken 
through. When there was talk of attempting to 
(et up the Italian opera there, a gentleman ob* 
served that it would never do : people would be 
afraid of the vary name. ^^ O !*" said another, ^ call 
it jLeotures on Music, with illustrations, and every- 
hpqy will come." 

.; JLeetures abound in Bostoii : and I am glad of it ; 
^i leaat iu the interval before the opening of the 
public anuysenients which will certainly be re- 
quired, sooner or later. These lectures may not 
Jbf «>f any .gre^it use in conveying science and lite^ 
ratuj^^ lectures can seldom ao more than actuate 
ip il^udy »X hoDQie. But in this case, they probably 
^bviate meetings for religious excitement, which 
<IM;e XQore hurtful than lectures are beneficial The 
spiritual dissipations indulged in by the religious 
world, wherever asceticism prevails, are more inju- 
rious to sound morals than any public amusements, 
US conducted in modem times, have ever been 
proved to be. It is questionable whether even gross 
licentiousness is not at least equally encouraged by 
the excitement of pasidonate religious emotions, 
separate from action : and it is certain that rank 
spuritual vices, pride, selfishness, tyranny, and su- 
perstition, spring up luxuriantly in the hotbeds of 
religious meetings. The odiousness of spiritual 
vices is apt to be lost sight of in the horror of sen- 
sual transgressions. If a pure intelUgence, how- 
ever, had to decide between the two, he would pro- 
bably point out that the vices which arise from the 
frailty of nature are less desperate and less revolt- 
ing than those which are mamly factitious, and 
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which arise from a penrenion of man's bigheat iel»- 
lion. It is difficult to decide which set of vices (if 
indeed the line can be drawn between them) spreads 
the most extensive misery, and most oomplet^^ly 
ruins the unhappy subjects of them ; but it is cer- 
tain that the sympathies of unsophisticated minds 
turn more readily to the publicans and sinners, than 
to the Pharisees of society : and they have high 
authority for so doing. 

Still, the asceticism shows that a strong religious 
feeling, a strong scbse of religious duty exists, which 
has only to be enlarged and enlightened. A most 
liberal-minded clergyman, a man as democratic in 
his religion, and as genial in his charity, as any lay- 
nfian in the land, remarked to me one day on the 
existence of this strong religious sensibility in the 
children of the Pilffrims, and asked me what 1 
thought should be done to cherish and enlarge it, 
we having been alarming each other with the fear 
that it would be exasperated by the prevalent su-i 
perstition, and become transmuted, in the next 
generation, to something very unlike religious sen- 
sibility. We proposed great chan^ in domestic and 
social habits : less formal religious observance in 
&milies, and more genial interest in the intellec- 
tual provinces of rehgion : more rational promotioa 
of health, by living according to the laws of nature^ 
which ordain bodily exercise and mental refresh- 
ment We proposed that new temptations to walk<^ 
ing, driving, boating, &c. should be prepared, and 
the delights of natural scenery laid open much more 
freely than they are: that social amusements of 
every kind should be encoura^;ed, and all religious 
restraints upon speech and action removed: in short, 
that spontaneousness should be reverenced and ap-i 
proved above all things, whatever form it may take. 
Of course, this can only be done by those who do 
approve and reverence spontaneousness : but I am 

Q 5 



confidtat ihat tibe^ are eiioi2^fa of them, ia Hm 
yery be«rt t>f the most ascetic society in Ameitca» 
to make, it unreasonable that they should any long^ 
succumb to the priests and devotees of the commu- 
nity/ 

Syinptoms of the breaking out of the true genial 
spirit of liberty were continually delighting me. 
A Unitarian dergyman, complaining of the supersti- 
tion of the body to which he belonged, while they 
were fierpetually r^rring to their comparative 
freedonif observed, ^ We are so bent on standing 
&st in our liberty, that we don't get on/' Another 
remarked • upon an eulogy bestowed on some one 
as a ma&tand a Christian : *' as i^"^ said the speaker, 
^ the Christian w^e the climax I as if it were not 
much inore to be a man than a Christian !" 

The way in whidi religion is made an occupa- 
tion by women, testifies not only to the vacuity 
which must exist when such a nustake is fallen 
tnto^ but to the vigour with which the religious 
sentiment would probably be carried into the great 
objects and occupations of life, if such were per- 
mitted I was perpetually struck with this when 
I saw women bravmg hurricane, frosty and snow, 
to flit from preaching to preaching ; and laying out 
the whole day among visits for prayer and reUgious 
excitement, among Uie poor and the sick. I was 
struck with this when I saw them labouring at their 
New Testament, readmg superstitiously a daily 
portion of that which was already too familiar to 
the ear to leave any genuine and lasting impression, 
thus read. Extraordinary instances met my know- 
ledge of both clergymen and ladies making the 
grossest mistakes about conspicuous facts of the 
gospel history, while reading it in daily portions 
for ever. It is not surprising that such a method 
of perusal should obviate aU real knowledge of the 
book:: but it is astonishing that those who feel it 
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to be 80 should not change th^ methods, and be- 
gin at length to learn that which they have all their 
lives been vainly trusting that they Knew. 

The wife of a member of Congress, a oonscien* 
tious and religious woman, judges of persons by 
one rule,— whether they are " pious/* I could 
never learn how she applied this ; nor what she 
comprehended under her phrase. She told ma that 
she wished her husband to leave Congress. He 
was no longer a young man, and it was time he 
was thinking of saving his 8ouL She could not, 
after long conversation on this subject, realise the 
idea that religion is not an affair of occupation and 
circumstance, but of principle and temper; and 
that, as there is no more important duty than that 
of a member of Congress, there is no situation in 
which a man can attain a higher religious eleva- 
tion, if the spirit be in him. 

The morality and religion of the people of the 
United States have suffered much by their being, 
especially in New England, an ostensibly religi- 
ous community. There will be less that is osten- 
sible and more that is genuine, as they groW older. 
They are finding that it is the possession of the 
spirit, and not the profession of the form, which 
makes societies as well as individuals religious. 
All they have to do is to assert their birth-right of 
liberty ; to be free and natural They need have 
no fear of licence and irreligion. The spirit of 
their fore&thers is strong in them : and, if it were 
not, the spirit of Humanity is in them; the very 
sanctum of religion. The idea of duty (pervert- 
ed or unperverted) is before them in all their lives; 
and the love of their neighbour is in all their 
hearts. As surely then as they live and love^ they 
will be religious. What they have to look to iSf 
that their religion be free and pure. 
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CHAPTER HL 
ADMINISTRATION OF RELIGION. 



« Wbat will thflrjr then 
Bat force the spirit of grace itself, and bind 
His consort Libertj 1 what hat unlNiild 
His living temples, built by faith to stand. 
Their own faith, not another's 1 ^' 
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*< Truth shall spring out of the earth ; 

And righteousness ^all look down froai heaTon/' 

The inquiiy conceniiDg tbe working of the volun- 
tary system in America, — the only country where it 
operates without an establishment by its side, — 
t^kes tjiro directions. It is asked, first, whether 
religion is administered sufficiently to the people: 
and, secondly, what is the character of the clerCT. 

The first question is easily answered. The 
eagerness for religious instruction and the means 
of social worship are so great that funds and build- 
ings are provided wherever society exbts. Though 
the cler^ bear a larger proportion to men of other 
occupations, I believe, tnan is the case anywhere, 
except perhaps in the Peninsula, they are too few 
for the religious wants of the people. Men are 
wanting; but churches and funds are sufficient 
According to a general summary of religious deno- 
urinations,* made in 1835, the number of churches 

* This summary does not pretend to be complete, but it is the 
nearest approximation to fact that can be obtained. According 
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or coii^nr^;adoii8 was 15,477; the p<ypuk^ion being, 
exclusive of the slaves, between fifteen and sixteen 
miUions ; and a not inconsiderable number being 
settlers scattered in places too remote for the for* 
mation of regular societies, with settled ministers. To 
these 15,477 churches therewereonly 12,130 minis, 
ters. If to these settled clergy, there are added theli* 
cenliates and candidates of the Presbyterian church, 
the local preachers of the Methodists, the theolo- 
gical students, and quaker administrators, it will 
be acknowledged that the number of religious 
teachers bears an unusually large proportion to 
the population. Yet the Baptist sect aloiie pro* 
claims a want of above three thousand ministers to 
supply the existing churches. Every exertion is 
made to meet the religious wants of the people. 
The American Education Society has assisted 
largely in sending forth young ministers : the Mis- 
sion and Bible Societies exhibit large results. In 
short, society in the United States offers every con<^ 
ceivable testimony that the religious instincts of 
the people may be trusted to supply their religious 
wants. It is only within four or five years that this 
has been fully admitted even in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. Up to 1834, every citizen of that 
State was obliged to contribute something to the | 
support of some sect or church. The inconsisten- ^ 
cy of this obligation with true democratic principle 
was then fully perceived, and religion left wholly 
to voluntary support It is needless to say that 
the event has fmly justified the confidence of those 
who have faith enough in Christianity to see that 
it needs no protection from the State, but will 
commend itself to human hearts better without. 

to it the Episcopalian Methodists are the most numerous sect : 
then the Catholics, Calvinistic Baptists, Preshjterians, Uong^re- 

Sationalists, Christiana, Episcopalians, and Quakers. The other 
enominations follow, doirn to the Tunkers and Shakers, which 
are the smallest. 
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As to the other particular of the inquiry,- 
dbaracter of the clergy, — more is to be said. 
. It is dear that there is no room under the ro^ 
luntarv svstem for some of the worst charaet^risi* 
tics wnidi have disgraced all christian priesthoods. 
In America, there can be no grasping after polili- 
cal power; no gambling in a lottery of cnurch 
Uvings ; no worldly pomp and state. ^These sins are 
precluded under a voluntary system, in the midst 
of a republic. Instead of these things, we find the 
protestant dei^ generally belonging to the feden^ 
party, when they open their lips uj^n politics at 
alL They belong to the apprdiensive party; ao- 
cording to all precedent It would be called 
strange if it did not almost universally happen, that 
(with the exception of the political churchmen of 
the Old WotM) they who uphold a faitii whidi 
shall remove mountains, who teach that men are 
not to fear *^ them that kill the body, and after* 
wards have no more that they can do," are the 
most timid class of society ; the most backward 
in all great conflicts of principles. They have ever 
rested invisible in their tents, when any wrestling 
was going on between morals and abuses. They 
have ever, as a body, belonged to the aristocratic 
and fearing party. So it is in America, where the 
fearing party is depressed ; as it has ever been 
where the aristocratic party is uppermost 

The dergy in America are not, as a body, seekers 
of wealth. It is so generally out of their reach, that 
the adoption of the clerical profession is usuaUy 
an unequivocal testimony to their disinterestedness 
about money. I say ^* usually,'^ because there are 
CKceptions. The profession has been one of such 
high honour that it rises to an equality with wealth. 
It is common, not to say usual, that young dergy* 
men, who are almost mvariably from poor femilies^ 
marry ladies of fortune. Where there are several 
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iisten in a ridhi fiumly, it seems to be regarded as 
a matter of course tnat one will marry a clergy- 
man* Amidst some good which arises out of this 
practice^ there is the enormous evil, not peculiar 
to America, that adventurers are tempted into the 
profession. Not a few planters in the south began 
me as poor delrgymen, and obtained by marriage 
the means of becoming planters. Not a few pas- 
tors in the north grow more sleek than they ever 
were saintly, and go through two safe and quiet 
preachments on Sundays, as the price of their 
week-day ease. But, as long as the salaries of mi- 
nisters are so moderate as they now are, it cannot 
be otherwise than that the greater number of clergy 
enter upon their profession in full view of a life of 
labour, with small pecuniary recompense. There 
can, I think, be no question that the vocation is 
adopted from motives as pure as often actuate 
men; and that the dangers to which the clergy 
succumb arise afterwards out of their disadvanta- 
geous position. 

It is to be wished that some alteration could be 
made in the mode of remunerating the clergy. At 
present, they have usually small salaries and large 

f presents. Nothing is more natural than that grate- 
ul individuals or flocks should like to testify their 
respect for their pastor by adding to his comforts 
ana luxuries : but, if all the consequences were 
considered, I think the practice would be forborne, 
and the salary increased instead. In the present 
state of morals, it happens that instances are rare 
where one person can give pecuniary benefit to 
another without injury to one or both. Sympathy, 
help, may be given, with great mutual profit; but 
rarely money or money's worth.* This arises from 

* " It is a mortifying tnith, that two men in any rank of societjr 
eottld hardly he found virtuous enough to give money, and to 
take it, aa a necessary gift, without injury to the moral enticenei* 
of one or hoth. But so stands the fact.*' 

Edinhurgh Bevim», xlnii. p. SOS. 
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the ftlse associations which have been gathered 
round wealth, and have implicated it too exten- 
sively with mental and moral independence. Any 
one may answer for himself the question whether it 
is often possible to regard a person to whom be is 
under pecuniary obligation with precisely the same 
freedom, from first to last, which would otherwise 
exist If amon^ people of similar views, objects, 
and interests, this is felt as a difficulty, it is aggra- 
vated into a great moral danger when spiritual in« 
fluences are to be dispensed by the aided and 
obliged party. I see no safety in anything short 
of a strict rule on the part of an honouralne pas- 
tor to accept of no gift whatever. This would re« 
quire some self-denial on the part of his friends; 
but they ought to be aware that ^ving gifbs is the 
coarsest and lowest method of testifying respect and 
affection. Many ways are open to them : first by 
taking care that their pastor has such a fixed annual 
provision made for him as will secure him from the 
too heavy pressure of family cares ; and then by 
yielding bim that honest friendship, and plain- 
spoken sympathy, ^without any religious peculia- 
rity,) which may ammate bim in his studies and in 
his ministrations. 

The American clergy bein^ absolved from the 
common clerical vices of ambition and cupidity, it 
remains to be seen whether they are free also from 
that of the idolatry of opinion. They enter upon 
their office generally with pious and benevolent 
views. Do they retain their moral independence 
in it ? — I cannot answer fiEtvourably. 

The vices of any class are never to be imputed 
with the full force of disgraces to individuals. The 
vices of a class must evidently, from their extent, 
arise from some overpowering influences, under 
whose operation individuals should be respectfully 
compassionated, while the morbid influences 9x9 
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eoodemtied. The American elergy are the most 
backward and timid class in the society in which 
they live ; self-exiled from the great moral ques- 
tions of the time ; the least informed with true 
knowledge; the least efficient invirtuaus action; 
the least conscious of that christian and republic- 
can freedom whichi as the native atmosphere of 
piety and holiness, it is their prime duty to cherisli 
and diffuse. The proximate causes of their degene** 
racy in this respect are easily recognised. 

It is not merely that the hying of the clergy de- 
pends on the opinion of tho^e whom they serve. 
To all but the for and clear-^sighted it appears that 
the usefulness of their function does so. Ordinary 
men may be excused for a willingness to seize on 
like precept about following after the thin^ that 
make for peace, without too dose an inqmry into 
the nature of that peace. Such a tendency may 
be excused, but not praised, in ordinary men. It 
must be blamed in all pastors who believe that 
they have grasped purer uian ordinary principles of 
gospel freedom. 

The first great mischief which arises from the 
disinclination of the clergy to bring what may be 
disturbing questions before their people, is that 
they themselves inevitably undergo a perversion of 
views about the nature of their pastoral office. To 
take the most striking instance now presented in 
the United States. The clergy have not yet be- 
gun to stir upon the Anti-Slavery question. A very 
few Presbyterian clergymen have nobly risked 
everything for it; some being members of Aboli- 
tion societies ; and some professors m the Oberlin 
Institute and its branches, where all prejudice of 
colour is discountenanced. But the duUl of the 
Presbyterian clergy are as fierce as the slave-hold- 
ers ag^nst the abolitionists. I believe they would 
not object to have Mr. Breckinridge considered a 
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Bagodple of their body. Hie efttscopaliea deigjr ore 
generally silent on the subject of HiA&aa Rights^ 
-or give their influence sgunst the Abolitionists, 
Not to go over die whole list of denominations) it 
is sufficient to mention that the ministers ^ene*' 
rally are understood to be opposed to • aboktboy 
from the drcumstances of ibeip silenee in tibe pni* 
pit, their convetsation in speiety, and the oomtiet 
of those who are most under Ibeir influence, I 
pass on to tbe Unitariams^ the religious body wiUi 
which I am best aequainted^ from, my being « Uni- 
tarian m^seli The Unilari^ns beheve. that Akj 
are not liable to m^ny superstitions wiueh oramp 
tiie minds and actioi^ of other religiowBts< <■ 3%ey 
profess a reU^on of greatc^rfi^eedom; ^and<deolire 
that Christianity^ as tbey «ee iU has «a ^ aflfaii^ 
with all that is free,, {genial, wteepid^ and tms in 
the human mind; and that it is meant t^rbe «»- 
rie4 out into; every spoii^l ammg6mettt,'Otery'$pe«« 
edition of thwgh^ evei^ aet.^ thel^ GisoigjF^ 
men who preach this live in a crisis whta tt ttCH 
mendous qonflictof pijindples is taUng pbee. .Oil 
one side is tfn^ oppressor, . stieng^&ig to keep hift 
power for the sake of his goM ; and wi^ him 
the mercenary, the futhlessly ttmi4 the ftmbitious^ 
and the weak. On the other side are the friendaof 
the slave; and with them those wfao^ without pes* 
sibiUty of Tj^compense, are saerificins their reputa- 
tions, their fortunes, their quiet, and risking their 
Uves, for the principle of freedom. What are the 
Unitarian clergy doing amidst this war whidi ad- 
mits of neither peace nor truce, but which must end 
in the subjugation of the principle of freedom, or 
Df oppression ? 

I believe Mr. May had the honour of beii^ the 
first Unitarian pastor who sided with the right 
Whether he has sacrificed to his intrepidity one 
diristian grace; whether he has lost one charm of his 



pie^lfV gratlstiBflB) ftntf cfaanty) amidst the trhds of in- 
sult which he has had to undergo, I dsffe appeal to 
his worst enemy. Instead of this^ his devotion to a 
most diffl^uk duty has called forth in him a force 
of ^diaraotWy a strength <rf reason, of which his best 
fitends were before unaware. It filled me with 
shame for the weakness of men, in ilieir noblest 
offlces* to hear the insolent compassion with which 
some of bis priestly bmtfaren spoke t>f a man whom 
they have not light and cenn^ enough to follow 
through the thickets and deserts of dutr, and upon 
wfaem they th^vefore bestow ilieir scomnd pity from 
out of their rihady bowers of complabency. — Dr. 
Fdlen came nett : add ^ere i» tibthing in fab poller 
that he has^tiot .dot»e and stetttced in Identifying 
binMlf wilb the cattse of '^^mancipation. I heard 
him^ in a pdtilous fane, "pray in chtirdi fot the 
^ liis^raMe, 'd«|g[raded, insuHed slave; in chains of 
iron, and 'chaitas of gold;'^ Thpb n not the place in 
wUrii to eshiMt wittt fai^ -sadriBoes have rei^^ 
been««^Dr. C%annii%^i likeir services are weft 
known. I know 6f tw6 more of the Unitarian 
clergy who have mode Bsa open and dangerous ; 
avowal of the right: and of one or two who havd 
m private resist^ wrbng in tho cause. But this is 
alL As a body they must, though disapproving 
slavMy, be ranked as the enemies of tho abolition^ 
ists. Some have pleaded to *me that it is a distaste- 
ful subject Some think it sufficient that they can 
see foults in individual abolitionists. Some say 
that their pulpits are the propertjr of their people, 
who aie not therefore to nave their minds disturoed 
by what they hear thence. Some say that the ques- 
tion is no business of theirs. Some urge that they 
should be turned out oi their pulpits before the 
next Sunday, if they touched upon Human Rights: 
Some think the subject not spiritual enough. The 
greater number excuse themselves on tlie ground 
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of a ddeirtne which, I t^imdt hot Aink, hw gromn 
out of the dreuantanceB ; that the duty cS the 
cletgy is to decide on how much truth the people 
«an bear, and to administw it acoordmgl3r.^^Soi 
while society is going through the greatest <rf moral 
revolutions, easting out its most vicious auonmly, 
and bringing its Christianity into its politics and 
its social condiiet, the dergy, even the Uniterian 
dergy, are some pitving and some ridiculing' the 
apostles of the revolution ; preadiing spiritualisalii 
learning, speculation; advocating third and fourths 
mte objed» of human exmtion and ameUoraliofii 
and leavii^ it to the laity to carry out the fiiat 
and pressing moral inform of the i^e. Thwart 
blind to thev noUe imssioQ of enhghteaing and 
guiding the moral sentiment of society iti its greats 
est crisis. They not only decline aidmg the canse 
in weekdays by deed or pen, or qioken wofiia; but 
Ihey agree in private to avoid the subjeet of Huaaaii 
Rights in the pulpit till the crins be past No one 
asb them to harrow the feelings of their heama 
by sermons on slaverv: but &ey a>void odbriAg 
those christian principles oS fsith and liberty with 
v^ch slavery cannot co-exist 

Seeing what I have seen, I can come to no etiier 
eonclusion than that the most guilty dass of the 
eommunity in regard to the slavery question at 
present is, not the slave*holding, nor even the 
mercantile, but the clerical: the most guilty, be- 
cause not only are they not blinded by life«loi^ 
custom and prejudice, nor by pecuniary iatore^ 
but they promss to spend thdr lives in the study 
of moral relations, and have pledged themselves 
to declare the whole counsel of God* — ^Whenever 
tiie day comes for the right principle to be esta* 
bUshed, let them not dare to glory m the glory <rf 
their countiy. Now, in ite mlrty^ they Bh4ik 
fiom being oonfesaors. It will not he for them to 
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fnnrch in to die triumph with die ^ glorious aTmy.** 
Yet^ if the clergy of America ibUow the dcample of 
other rear-guards of society, they will be the first 
to glory in the reformation which they hare done 
their utmost to retard. 

The fearful and disgraceful mistake about the! 
true nature of die clerical office, — the supposidonl 
that it consists in adapting the trudi to the minds \ 
of tile hearens— ^is already producing its effect in ' 
thinning the churches, and impelling the people to 
find an administration of religion better suited to 
their need. The want of fidth in other men and in 
principles, and die superabundant faith in themi* 
selves, shown in this notion of pastoral duty, (which 
has been actually preached, as well as pleaded in 
prirate,) are so conspicuous, as to need no further 
exposure. The history of priesthoods may be re-^ 
ferred to as an exhibidon of its consequences. I 
was struck at first with an adrocacy of Ordinances 
among some of the Unitarian clergy, which I was 
confident must go beyond their own belief. I was 
told that a great point was made of them, (notasob* 
serranees but as ordinances,) because tlie public 
mind required them. I saw a minister using vehe- 
ment and unaccustomed acdon, (of course wholly 
inappropriate,) in a pulpit not his own; and was 
told that that set of people required plenty of ac- 
don to be assured the preacher was in earnest. I 
was told that when prejudices and interests have 
gathered round any point of morals, truth ceases to 
be truth, and it becomes a ministei^s duty to avoid 
the topic altogether. The consequences may be 
andcipated. — '* What do you think, sir, the people 
will do^ as they discover the backwardness of their 
clergy ?" I heard a minister of one sect say to a 
minister of another. — ** I think, sir, thev will soon 
require a better clergy,** was the reply. The people 
are requiring a better clergy. Even in Boston, so 
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Cur behind tba ooui&tvy as tbit dtj ifl» a notaUe 
diange has already taken place. A stroi^ man, 
foU of enlarged sympathies, has not only discerned 
the wants of the time, but set himself to do what 
one man may to supply them; He invites to wor- 
ship tho0e who think and feel with him, as to what 
theur communion with the Father must be, to sus^* 
tain their principles and their cheer in thk trying 
time* A multitude flocks round him; the earnest 
spirits of the city and the day, whose full hearts 
and worn spirits can find little ease and re- 
freshment amidst the abstract and inappropriate 
services of ministers who give them truth as they 
judge they can receive it» Nothing but tibie whole 
truSi will satisfy those who are living and dying for 
it The rising up of this new churdi in Boston i« 
an eloquent sign of the times.* 

An extraordinary revelation of the state of the 
case between the clergy and the people was made 
to me, most unconsciously, by a minister who, by 
the way, acknowledges that he avoids, onpinciple, 
peaching on the subjects which intereirt ium most: 
he thinks he serves his people best, by carrying 
into the pulpit subjects of secondary interest to 
himself. This gentleman, shocked with the tidings 
of some social tyranny on the anti-slavery question, 
exclaimed, <^ Such a revelation of the state of 
people's minds as this, is enough to make one leave 
one's pulpit, and set to work to mend society." 
What a volume do these few words disclose, as to 
the relation of the clergy to the people and -the 
time I 

What the effect would be of the clergy carryixig 

* See Appendxr "E, fot a part of a discourse by Orestes A. 
Broirnson o|i the Wants of the Times. It is given as it fell from 
bis lipfl. and not as a specimen of bis practice oi compon- 
tion* The reader* however, will probably be no more disposed to 
Mmember anything about style in the presence of this discourse, 
than |Ax. Brawaaoa'a hearers are wont to be. . 
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i«el^^ into what is mMt pniAtacally importen^ 
imd therefore most interestiBg, is shown as often as 
opportunity occurs ; which is all too seldom. When 
Dr. Channing dropped, in a sermon last winter^ 
that legislatures as well as individuals were bound 
to do the will of Grod, every head in the churdi was 
raised or turned ; every eye waited upon him. 
Wh^Ei another minister preach^ on being * alone,' 
and showed how the. noblest benefactors of the 
race, the truest servants of Grod, must, in striking 
cut into new re^ons of thought and action, pass 
beyond the circle of common human sympathies, 
and suffer accordingly, m«iy a stout heart melted 
into tears ; many a rigid fiice crimsoned with emo^ . 
tion ; and the sermon was repeated and referred tOf 
far and near, under the name of ^* the Garrison ser- 
mon ;" a name given to it, not by the preacher, but 
by the consciences of some and the sympathies of 
others. Contrast with such an effect as this the 
influence of preaching, irrelevant to minds and sea- 
sons. If such sayings are admired or admitted at 
the moment, they are soon forgotten, or remem* 
bered only in the generaL ^ Don't you think,** 
said a gentleman to me, ^* that sermons are sadly 
useless things for the most part? admonitions strung 
Ijke bird's eggs on a istring ; so that they tell pretty 
much the same, backwards or forwards, one way or 
another." 

It appears to me that the one thing in which the 
clergy of every kind are fatally deficient is faith : 
that ^th which would lead them, first, to appropriate 
all truth, fearlessly and unconditionally ; and then to 
give it as freely as they have received it They are 
fond of apostolic authority* What would Paul's 
ministry have been if he nad preached on every- 
thing but idolatry at Ephesus, and licentiousness at 
Ck)rinth ? There were people whose silver shrines, 
whose prqudioesy whose false moral principles were 
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in danger. There were peopk who were as qmou^ 
acious of the depth of their sin as the oppressors of 
the negro at the present day. How would Paul 
have then finished his course ? If he had stopped 
short from the expedienqr of not dividing a house- 
hold against itse^ in case such should he the con* 
sequence of giving true principles to the air; if, 
dreading to break up the false peace of sucoeraful 
lucre ami overbearing profligacy, he had confined 
himself to speculations like those with which he 
won the ear of the Athenians, carefully avoiding all 
allusions to Diana at Ephesus, and to temperance 
and judgment to come at Corinth, what kind of an 
apostle would he have been ? Very like the Ame- 
ncan christian clergy of the nineteenth century. 

The next great mischief that arises firom the fear 
of opinion which makes the clergy keep aloof from 
the stirring Questions of the time, is that thev are 
deprived of that influence, (the hiffhestkind of aU,) 
that men exert by their individual characters and 
convicticms. Their character is comparatively un- 
influential from its being supposed professional; 
and their convictions, because they are concluded 
to be formed from imperfect materials. A clergy^ 
man's opinions on pontics, and on other afiairs of 
active hfe in which morals are most implicated, 
are attended to precisely in proportion as he is 
secular in hb habits and pursuits. A minister 
preaciied, a few years ago, against discount, 
and high prices in times of scarcity. The mer* 
chants of his flock went away laughing :« and 
the pastor has never got over it The merchants 
speA of him as a very holy man, and esteem his 
services highly for keeping their wives, children, 
and domestics in strict religious order: but in 
preaching to themselves he has been preaching to 
the winds ever since that day. A liberal-minded, 
religious father of a fisunily said to me^ *^ Take care 
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how you receive tiie uncofrobomted statemeaitB of 
dergymen about that;** (a matter of sbdal fiict;) 
^ lliey know nothing about it They are not likely 
to know an^rthing about it'' « Why?* ** Be- 
cause there is nobody to tell them. You knowthe 
dergv are looked upon by all grown men asa sort of 
people betwe^d men and women.^ In a republicy 
where politics afford the discipline and means of ex- 
pression of every man's morals, the detgy withdraw 
mim, not only all party movements, but all pofiti* 
cal interests. Some barely vote: others do not 
even do this. Their plea is, as usual, that public 
opinion will not bear that the cler^ should be upon 
we same footing as to woridly affairs as others. If 
this be true^ public opinion would not be allowed to 
dictate their private duty to the moral teachers of 
society. A dergyman should discharge the duties 
of a citiaen all the more faithfully for the need which 
the public thus show themselves to be in of his 
example. But, if it be true^ whence arises the ob- 
jection of the public to the dergy discharging the 
responubilities of citisens, but from the popular 
behc^ that they are unfitted finr it ? If the oemo- 
cracy see that the'dergy are almost all federaUsts, 
and the federalist merchants and lawyers consider 
the dergy so little fit for common affairs as to call 
them a set of people between men and women, it ia 
easy to see whence arises the dislike to their taking 
part in politics; if indeed the dislike really exists, 
rhe statement should not, however, be taken on 
the wqpd of the deigy alone ; for they are very apt 
to think that the people cannot yet bear many 
things in which the flocks have abeady outstripped 
their pastors. 

A tnird great misdiief from the isolation of the 
dersy is trat^ while it dejmves them of the highest 
kind of influence which is the prerogative of man- 
hood, it gives them a lower kind : — an influence as 

VOL. IL R 
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iBtrong as it is permdottii to otfiers, and dangenms 
to thettkselves; — an. influence confined to the weak 
members of society ; women and superstitious men. 
By such they are called << faithM guardians.* 
Guardiaiis of what? A healthy person may guard 
a sick one : a sane man may guard a lunatic: a 
grown person may guard a child : and, for social 
purposes, an appomted watch may guard a enminaX 
But how can any man guard bis equal in spiritual 
matters, the most absolutely individual of all i How 
can any man come between another's soul and the 
infinite to which it tends? If it is said that they 
are guardians of truth, and not of conscience, they 
may be asked for their warrant God has given hu 
truth for all. Each is to lay hold of what he can 
receive of it; and he sins if he devolves upon an 
other the guardianship of what is given him for him- 
8el£ As to the fitness of the clei^y to be guardians^ 
it is enough to mention what I know : that there is 
infidelity within the walls of their churches of which 
they do not dream ; and profligacy among their flocks 
of which they will be the last to hear. Even in mat- 
ters which are esteemed their peculiar business, the 
state of fidth and morals, they ai^ more in the dark 
than any other persons in society. Some of the 
most religious and moral persons in the community 
are among those who nevdr enter their churches ; 
while among the company who at at the feet of the 
pastor while he refines upon abstractions, and builda 
a moral structure upon imperfect principles, or upon 
metaphysical impossibilities, there are sqpose in 
whom the very capacity of stedfast belief has been 
cruelly destroyed; some who hide loose morah 
imder a strict profession of religion ; and some if 
possible more lost still, who have arrived at making 
their religion co-exist with their profligacy. Is 
tli^re not here something like the blind leading 
tbe blind? 



Over those wko con»der the clergy ^^'fiuthfiil 
ffuardiansy" their influence, as £ar as it is professional, 
IS bad ; as Ceut as it is that of friendship or acquaint^ 
anceship, it is according to the characters of the 
men. 1 am disposed to think ill of the effects of 
the practice of parochial yisiting, except in cases of 
poor and afflicted persons, who have litde other 
resource of human sjrmpathy* I cannot enlai^ 
upon the disagreeable subject of the devotionof the 
Isulies to the dergy. 1 believe there is no liberal- 
minded minister who does not see^ and too sensibly 
feel, the evil of women being driven back upon re- 
ligion as a resource> against vacuity; and of there 
being a professional class to administer it Some 
of the most sensible and religious elderly women I 
know in America speak, with a strength whidh 
evinces strong conviction, of the mischief to their 
sex of ministers entering the profesmon young and 
poor, and with a great enthusiasm for parochial 
visiting. Hiere is no very wide difference between 
the auricular confession of the catholic church, and 
the spiritual confidence reposed in ministers the 
most devoted to visiting their flocks. Enough may 
be seen in the religious periodicals of America about 
the help women give to young ministers by the 
needle, by raising subscriptions, and by more Unt- 
some labours than they should be allowed to under«! 
go in such a cause. If young men camaot earn 
with their own hands the means of finishing their 
education, and providing themselves with food and 
clothing, without the help of women, they may 
safely conclude that their vocation is to get tiieir 
bread first; whether or not it may be to praeob 
afterwards**' But this kind of dependence is 
wholly unnecessary. There is more provision made 
for the clergy than there are clergy to use it 

A young clergyman came home, one day, and 

* See Appendix F* 
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complained to me that some of his parochial Tisit- 
inff afflicted him much. He had been visiting and 
euorting a mother who had lost her infiant; a 
aorrow which he always found he could not reach. 
The mourner had sat sdll, and heard all he had to 
say : but his impression was that he had not met 
any of her feelings; that he had done nothing but 
barm. How should it be otherwise ? What should 
lie know of the grief of a mother for her infant? 
He was sent for, as a kind of charmer, to charm 
away the hearths pain. Such pain is not sent to be 
charmed away. It could be made more endurable 
•nly by sympathy, of all outward aids : and sympap- 
thy, of necessity, he had none ; but only a timid pain 
with which to aggravate her^s. It was natural that 
he should do nothing but harm. 

My final impression is, that reli^on is best ad- 
ministered in America by the personal character of 
the most virtuous members of society, out of the 
theological profession : and next, by the acts and 
preachings of the members of that profession who 
are the most secular in their habits of mind and 
life, '^rhe exclusively clerical are the worst enemies 
of Christianity, except the vicious. 

The fault is not in the Voluntarv System ; for the 
ease is eaually bad on both sides the Atlantic : and 
an Establishment like the English does little more 
than superadd the danger of a careless, ambitious, 
worldly clergy,* in the richer priests of the church, 
and an overworked and illo^recompensed set of work- 
log clergy. The evQ lies in a superstition which no 
ei^lishment can ever obviate ; m the superstition, 
to use the words of an American clergyman, ^ of 
that religion is something else than good* 



* It ii uaiisiiig to see how our aristocratie ud eeeledaiticel 
ittelitutioiii strike sissple repobliesns. I wss ssked wbetlMr the 
XngUsh Bishops were aet » aeoesssrj inteimediste aiistoonwy 
hetwesa the Ixirds and the ComiieBS. 
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nesB.'* From this it arises ibat an eodesiaslaeil 
profession still exists ; not for the study of theolo- 
gical science, (which is quite reasonable,) but fcv 
the dispensing of goodness. From this it arises 
that ecclesiastical goodness is practically separated 
from active personal and social goodness^ From 
this it arises that the yeomanry of America, those 
who are ever in the presence of God's high priest. 
Nature, and out of the worldly competitions of ^ 
.society sophisticated with superstition, are perpe- 
tually in advance of the rest of the community on 
the great moral questions of the time, while ihe 
(dergy are in the rear. 

What must be done? The machinery of adm^ 
nistration must be changed* The people have 
been brought up to suppose that they saw Chri^ 
tianit^ in their ministers. The first consequence 
of this mistake was, that Christianity was exteii- 
sively misunderstood; as it still is. The trying 
moral conflicts of tiie time are acting as a test 
The people are rapidly discovering that the sup- 
posed faithful mirror is a grossly refinftcting medium ; 
and the blessed consequence will be^ that they wiU 
look at the object for themselves, declining anjr 
medium at all The clerical profession is too hard 
and too perilous a one, too littie justifiable on the 
ground of principle, too much opposed to the spir^ 
of the gospel, to outlive long the individual research 
into religion, to which the faults of the clergy ai^ 
daily impelling the people. 

To what then must we meantime trust fot reli- 
gion? — To the administration of God, a;nd the 
neai^ of man. Has not God his own ways, unlike 
our ways, of teaching when man mistea^hes ? It is 
worth travelling in tiie wild west, away from churches 
and priests, to see how religion springs up in the 
pleasant woods, and is nourished' by the winds 
and the star-light The chilcl on tii^ grass i^ np% 
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«Ione in listening for God's tramp on the floor of 
his creation. We are all children, ever so listen- 
ing. Impulses of religion arise wherever there i^ 
life and society; whenever hope is rehuked, and 
fear relieved ; wherever there is love to be cherish- 
ed, and age and childhood to be guarded. If it be 
true, as my friend and I speculated, that religious 
sensibility is best awaken^ by the spectacle of the 
beauty of holiness, religion is everywhere safe; 
for this beauty is as pi*evalent, more or less percep* 
tibly, as the light of human eyes. It is safe as 
long as the gospel history is extant . The beauty 
of holiness is there so resplendent, that, to those 
who look upon it with their own eyes, it seems in- 
conceivable that, if it were once brought unveiled 
before the minds of men, every one would not adopt 
it into his Teasop and his afiections from that hour. 
It has been reorganising and vivifying society from 
the day of its advent It is cariTinff on this very 
work now in the New World. Tne institutions of 
America are, as I have said, planted down deep 
into Christianity. Its spirit must make an efleo- 
tual pilgrimage through a society, of which it may 
be cul^ a native ; and no mistrust of its infli>- 
ences can for ever intercept that spirit in its mis- 
flion of denouncing anomalies, exposing hypocrisy, 
rebuking frdthlessness, raising and communing with 
the outcast, and driving out sordidness from the 
circuit of tfads, the most glorious temple of society 
that has ever yet been reared. The community 
will be christian as sure as democracy is christian* 
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Mt book must come to an end; but I offer no con* 
elusion of my subject. I do not pretend to have 
formed any theory about American society or pros- 
pects to wnich a finisbing hand can be put in the 
last pag^« American society itself constitutes but 
the first pages of a great book of events, into whose 
progress we can see but a little way ; and that but 
dimly. It is too soon yet to theorise; much too 
soon to speak of conclusions even as to the present 
entire state of this great nation. 

Meantime, some prominent facts appear to stand 
out from their history and condition, which it may 
be usefid to recognise, while refusing to pronounce 
upon their positive or comparative virtue and hap- 
piness. 

By a happy coincidence of outward plenty with 
liberal institutions, there is in America a smaller 
amount of crime, poverty, and mutual injury of 
every kind, than has ever been known in any so- 
ciety. This is not only a present blessing, but the 
best preparation for continued fidelity to true de- 
mocratic principles. 

However the Americans may &11 short, in prao- \ 
tice, of the professed principles of their associa- \ 
tion, they have realised many things for which the 
rest of the civilised world is still struggling; and 
which some portions are only beginning to intend. 
They m^ to all iiitents and purposes, self-goverzH 
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ed* The^ have risen aboTe all liability to a here* 
\ditary aristocracy, a connexion between reli^on 
land the State, a vicious or excessive taxation, 
land the irresponsibility of any class. Whatever 
[ftyih may remain or may arise^ in either the legis- 
lative or executive departments, the means of re- 
medy are in the hands of the whole people : and 
those people are in possession of the glonous cer- 
tainty that time and exertion will infallibly secure 
all wisely desired objects. 

They have one tremendous anomaly to cast oat; 
a deadly sin against their own principles to abjure. 
But they are doing this with an earnestness wfaidi 
proves uiat the national heart is sound. The pnn 
gress of the Abolition question within three years, 
throughout the whole of the rural districts of the 
north, is a £ur stronger testimony to the virtue of 
the nation than the noisy clamour of a portion of 
the slave-holders of the south, and the merchant 
aristocracy of the north, with the silence of the 
clergy, are against it The nation must not be 
judged of by that portion whose worldly interests 
are involved in the maintenance of the anomaly ; 
nor yet by the eight hundred flourishing abolition 
sodeties of the north, with all the supporters they 
have in unassociated individuals. The nation must 
be judged of as to Slavery by neither of these 
parties; but by the aspect of the conflict between 
them. If it be founa that the five abolitionists 
who first met in a little chamber five years ago, to 
measure their moral strength against this national 
enormity, have become a host beneath whose as- 
saults the vicious institution is rocking to its 
foundations, it is time that slavery was ceasing to 
be a national reproadk £urope now owes to 
America the justice of regarding her as the oouih- 
try of abolitionisiQ, quite as emphaticalfy as tiie 
country of slavery* 
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The civilisation and the morals ef the Americans 
fall far below their own principles, lliis is enough 
to say. It is better than contrasting or com- 
paring them with European morals and civilisation; 
which contrast or comparison can answer no pur- 
pose, unless on the supposition, which I do not 
think a just one, that their morals and civilisation 
are derived from their political organisation. A 
host of other influences are at work, which must 
nullify all conclusions drawn from the politics of 
the Americans to their morals. Such conclusions 
will be somewhat less rash two centuries hence^ 
Meantime, it will be the business of the world, as 
well as of America, to watch the course of repuln 
licanism and of national morals; to mark their 
mutual action, and humbly learn whatever the new 
experiment may give out To the whole world, as 
well as to the Americans, it is important to ascer- 
tain whether the extraordinary mutual respect and 
kindness of the American people generally are at^ 
tributable to their republicanism : and again, how 
far their republicanism is answerable for their 
greatest fiBtuit, — their deficiency of moral inde- 
pendence. 

No peculiarity in them is more remarkable than 
their n^onal_ c ontentmen t. If this were the .re- 
sult of apatRy, it would be despicable : if it did not 
coexist with an active principle of progress, it would 
be absurd. As it is, I can regard this national at- 
tribute with no other feeling than veneration*^ 
Entertaining, as I do, little doubt of the general 
safety of the American Union, and none of the 
morsd progress of its people, it is clear to me that 
this national contentment will live down all con- 
tempt, and even all wonder; and come at length 
to be regarded with the same genial and universal 
emotion with which men recognise in an individuajl 
the equanimity of ratioQsd ^elf- reverence. 
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NOTE. 

Since pp. 47 — 52, in the first volume, were 
printed, intelligence has arrived of the admission 
of Midiigan into the Union: on what terms, I 
have not been able to ascertain. 
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MR. ADAMS'S SPEECH ON TEXAS. 



I SUPPOSE a more portentous case, certainly within 
the bounds of possibility — I would to God I could say 
not within the bounds of probability. You have been, 
if you are not now, at the very point of a war with Mex- 
ico-— a war, I am sorry to say, so far as public rumour 
maybe credited, stimulated by provocations on our 
part from the very commencement of this administra- 
tion down to the recent authority given to General 
Gaines to invade the Mexican territory. It is said 
that one of the earliest acts of this administration was 
a proposal, nuule at a time when there was already 
much ill-humour in Mexico against the United States, 
that she should cede to the United States a very large 
portion of her territory — ^large enough to constitute 
nine States equal in extent to Kentucky. It must be 
confused that a device better calculated to produce 
jealousy, suspicion, ill-will, and hatred, could not havie 
been contrived. It is further affirmed that this over- 
ture, offensive in itself, was made precisely at the time 
when a swarm of colonists from these United Statea 
were covering the Mexican border with land-jobbing,, 
and with slaves, introduced in defiance of the Mexican 
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laws, by which slavery had been abolished throughout 
that Republic. The war now raging in Texas is a 
Mexican civil war, and a war for the re-establishment 
of slavery where it was abolished. — It is not a servile 
war, but a war between slavery and emancipation, and 
every possible effort has been made to drive us into the 
war, on the side of slavery. 

It is, indeed, a circumstance eminently fortunate for 
us that this monster, Santa Ana, has been defeated and 
taken, though I cannot participate .in that exquisite joy 
with which we have been told that every one having 
Anglo-Saxon blood in his veins must have been de- 
lighted on hearing that this ruffian has been shot, in 
cold blood, when a prisoner of war, by the Anglp- 
Saxon leader of the victorious Texan army. Sir, I 
hope there is no member of this house, of other than 
Anglo-Saxon origin, who will deem it uncourteous that 
I, being myself in part Anglo-Saxon, must, of course, 
hold that for the best blood that ever circulated in hu- 
man veins. Oh I yes, sir ! far be it from me to de- 
preciate the glories of the Anglo-Saxon race; al- 
though there have been times when they bowed their 
necks and submitted to the law of conquest, beneath 
the ascendency of the Norman race. But, sir, it has 
struck me as no inconsiderable evidence of the spirit 
which is spurring us into this war of aggression, of 
conquest, and of slave-making, that all the fires of an- 
cient, hereditary national hatred are to be kindled, to 
familiarise us with the ferocious spirit of rejoicing at 
the massacre of prisoners in cold blood. Sir, is there 
not yet hatred enough between the races which com- 
pose your Southern population and the population of 
Mexico, their next neighbour, but you must go back 
eight hundred or a thousand years, and to anodier he- 
misphere, for the fountains of bitterness between you 
and them ? What is the temper of feeling between 
the component parts of our own Southern population, 
between your Anglo-Saxon, Norman, French, and 
Moorish Spanish inhabitants of Louisiana, Mississippiy 
Arkansas, and Missouri? between them all and the 
Indian savage, the original possessor of the land from 
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irbich you are Mourging him already back to the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains ? What between them all and 
the native American negro, of African origin, whom 
they are holding in cruel bondage ? Are these ele- 
ments of harmony, concord, and patriotism between 
the component parts of a nation starting upon a cru« 
sade of conquest ? And what are the feelings of all 
this motley compound of your Southern population 
towards the compound equally heterogeneous of the 
Mexican population? Do not you, an Anglo-Saxon, 
slave-holding exterminator of Indians, from the bottom 
of your soul, hate the Mexican-Spaniard-Indian, eman- 
cipator of slaves and abolisher of slavery ? And do 
you think that your hatred is not with equal cordiality 
returned ? Go to the city of Mexico, ask any of your 
mellow-citizens who have been there for the last three 
or four years, whether they scarcely dare show their 
faces, as Anglo-Americans, in the streets. Be assur- 
ed, sir, that, however heartily you detest the Mexican, 
his bosom bums with an equally deep-seated detesta- 
tion of you. 

And this is the nation witn which, at the instigation 
of your Executive Government, you are now rushing 
into war — ^into a war of conquest ; commenced by ag- 
gression on your part, and for the re-establishment of 
slavery, where it has been abolished, throughout the 
Mexican Republic. For your war will be with Mexi- 
co — with a Republic of twenty-four States, and a po- 
pulation of eight or nine millions of souls. It seems 
to be considered that this victory over twelve hundred 
men, with the capture of their commander, the Presi- 
dent of the Mexican Republic, has already achieved 
the conquest of the whole Republic. That it may 
have achieved the independence of Texas, is not impos- 
sible. But Texas is to the Mexican Republic not more 
nor so much as the State of Michigan is to yours. 
That State of Michigan, the people of which are in 
vain claiming of you the performance of that sacred 
promise you made them, of admitting her as a State 
into the Union; that State of Michigan, which has 
greater grievances and heavier wrongs to allege again&t 
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you for a declarati<»i of her independence^ if she were 
disposed to declare it, than the people of Texas have 
for breaking off their union with the Republic of Mex- 
ico. Texas is an extreme boundary portion of the 
Republic of Mexico ; a wilderness inhabited only by In- 
dians, till after the Revolution which separated Mexico 
from Spain ; not suffidently populous at the organisa- 
tion of the Mexican Confederacy to form a State by 
itself, and therefore united with Coahuila, where the 
greatest part of the indigenous part of the population 
reside. Sir, the history of all the emancipated Spanish 
American colonies has been, ever since their separa^ 
tion from Spain, a history of convulsionary wars ; of 
revolutions, accomplished by single, and oflen very in- 
significant battles ;. of chieftains, whose title to power 
has been the murder of their immediate predecessors, 
ftliey have all partaken of the character of the first 
conquest of Mexico by Cortez, and of Peru by Pizar- 
ro ; and this, sir, makes me shudder at the thought of 
connecting our destinies indissolubly with theirs. It 
may be that a new revolution in Mexico will fdlow 
upon this captivity or death of their president and 
commanding general ; we have rumours, indeed, that 
such a revolution had happened even before his defeat ; 
but 1 cannot yet see my way clear to the conclusion 
that either the independence of Texas, or the Cloture 
and military execution of Santa Ana, will save you 
from war with Mexico. Santa Ana was but one of a 
breed of which Spanish America for the iHSt twenty- 
five years has been a teeming mother — soldiers of for- 
tune, who, by the sword or the musket-balJ, have risen 
to supreme power, and by the sword or the musket- 
ball have fiilien from it. That breed is not extinct ; 
the very last intelligence from Peru tells of one who 
has fallen there as Yturbide, and Mina, and Guerrero, 
and Santa Ana have fallen in Mexico. The same so9 
which produced them is yet fertile to produce others. 
They reproduce themselves, with nothing but a change 
of the name and of the man. Your war, sir, is to be 
a war of races — the Anglo-Saxon American pitted 
against the Moorish-Spanish-Mexican American; a 
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war between the Northern and Southern halves of 
North America ; irom Passamaquoddj to Panama. Are 
you prepared for such a war ? 

And again I ask, what will be your cause m such a 
war? Aggression, conquest, and the re-establishmenc 
of slavery where it has been abolished. In that war, 
sir, the banners oi freedom will be the banners of 
Mexico ; and your banners, I blush to speak the word, 
will be the banners of slavery. 

Sir, in considering these United States and the 
United Mexican States as mere masses of power com- 
ing into collision against each other, I cannot doubt that 
JMfexico will be the greatest sufferer by the shock. The 
conquest of all Mexico would seem to be no im* 
pipbable result of the conflict, especially if the war 
should extend no farther than to the two mighty com- 
batants. But will it be so confined ? Mexico is clearly 
the weakest of the two powers ; but she is not the least 
fffepared for action. She has the more recent experi- 
ence of war. She has the greatest number c^ veteran 
warriors; and although her highest chief has just 
aufl^ed a fatal and ignominious defeat, yet that has 
happened <^n before to leaders of armies, too confi- 
dent of success, and contemptuous of their enemy. 
Even now, Mexico is better prepared for a war of in- 
vasi<m upon you, than you are for a war of invasion 
upon her. There may be found a successor to Santa 
Ana, inflamed with the desire, not only of avenging his 
disaster, but what he and his nation will consider your 
perfidious hostility. The national spirit may go with 
him. He may not only turn the tables upon the Texan 
conquerors, but drive them for refuge within your 
borders, and pursue them into the heart of your own 
territories. Are you in a condition to resist hira ? Is 
the success of your whole army, and all vour veteran 
generals, and all your militia-calls, and all your muti- 
nous volunteers, against a miserable band of five or six 
hundred invisible Seminole Indians^ in your late cam- 
paign, an earnest of the energy and vigour with whidb 
you are ready to carry on that far otherwise formidable 
and complicated war? — Complicated did I say ? And 
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how complicated? Your Seminole war is already 
spreading to the Creeks; and, in their march of desola- 
tion, they sweep alone with them your negro slaves* 
and put arms into their hands to make common cause 
with them against you ; and how far will it spread, sir, 
shoukl a Mexican mvader, with the torch of liberty in 
his hand, and the standard of freedom floating over his 
head, proclaiming emancipation to the slave, and re- 
venge to tlie native Indian, as he goes, invade your 
soil ? What will be the condition €£ your States of 
Louisiana* of Mississippi, of Alabama* of Arkansas, of 
Missouri, and of Georgia ? Where will be your ne- 
groes? Where will be that combined and concen- 
trated mass of Indian tribes, whom, by an inconceiv- 
. able policy, you have expelled from their widely-distant 
habitations, to embody them within a small compass 
on the very borders of Mexico^ as if on purpose to 
give to that country a nation of natural allies in their 
* hostilities against you? Sir, you have a Mexican, an 
Indian, and a negro war upon your hands, and you are 
plunging yourseO* into it blindfold; you are talking 
dbout adcnowledging the independence of the RepuUic 
pi Texasy and you are thirsting to annex Texas, ay* ani 
Coahuila* and Tamaulipas, and Santa Fe, from the 
source to the mouth of the Rio Bravo» to your already 
over-distended dominions. Five hundred thousand 
square miles of the territory of Mexico would not 
even now quench your burning thirst for aggrandise- 
ment. 

But will your foreign war for this be with Mexico 
alone ? No, sir. As the weaker party, Mexico, when 
the contest shall have once begun, will look abroad* as 
well as among your negroes and your Indians, for as^ 
aistance. Neither Great Britain nor France will sufier 
you to make such a conquest from Mexico; no* nor 
even to annex the independent State of Texas to your 
Confederation* without their interposition. You will 
have an Anglo-Saxon intertwined with a Mexican war 
to wage. Great Britain may have nOfeSerious objection 
to the independence of Texas* and <nay be willing 
enough to take her under her protection* as a bfurier 
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both against Mexico and against yotu But, as an ag* 
grandisement to you, she will not readily suffer it ; and* 
above all, she will not suffer you to acquire it by 
conquest, and the re-establishment of iriavery. Urged 
on bv the irresistible, overwhelming torrent of public 
opinion, Great Britain has recently, at a cost of one 
hundred million of dollars, which her people have joy* 
fully paid, abolished slavery, throu^out all her colonies 
in the West Indies. After setting such an example, 
she wiH not — ^it is impossible that she should — stand 
by and witness a war for the re-estaUishment of sla* 
very, where it had been for years abolished, and situ- 
ated thus in the immediate neighbourhood of^her islands. 
She will tell you, that if you must have Texas as a 
meniber of your Confederacy, it must be without the 
taint or tiie trammels of slavery; and if you will wage 
a war to handcuff and fetter your fellow-man, she will 
wage the war against you to break his chains. Sir, 
what a figure, in the eyes of mankind, would you make, 
In deadly conflict with Great Britain : she fighting the 
imttles of emancipation, and you the battles of slavery ; 
she the benefactress, and you the oppressor, of human 
kind I In such a war, the enthusiasm of emancipation^ 
too, would urfite vast numbers of her people in aid of 
the national rivalry, and all her natural jealousy against 
our aggrandisement. No war was ever so popular in 
England as that war would be against slavery, the 
slave-trade, and the Anglo-Saxon descendant from her 
own loins. 

As to the annexation of Texas to your Confederation, 
for what do you want it? Are you not large and un- 
wieldy enough already ? Do not two millions of square 
miles cover surface enough for the insatiate rapacity of 
your land-jobbers ? I hope there are none of them with- 
in the sound of my voice. Have you not Indians 
enough to expel fh>m the land of their fathers' se- 
pulchres, and to exterminate? What, in a prudential 
and military point of view, would be the addition of 
Texas to your domain ? It would be weakness, and 
not power. Is your southern and south-western fron^ 
tier not sufficiently extensive? not sufficiently feeble? 
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not suffieienUy defencdets ? Why are you adding re- 
giment after regiment of dragoons to your standing 
army ? Why are you struggling, by direction and by in- 
direction, to raise per solium that army from less than 
six to more than twenty thousand men ? Your com- 
manding general, now returnmg from his excursion to 
Florida, openly recommends the increase of your army 
to that number. Sir, the extension of your sea-coast 
frontier from the Sabine to the Rio Bravo, would add 
to your weakness taafoid ; for it is now only weakness 
with reference to Mexico. It would then be weakness 
with reference to Great Britain, to France, even per- 
haps to Russia, to every naval European power, which 
might make a quarrel with us for the sake of settling a 
cobny ; but, above all, to Great Britain. She, by her 
naval power, and by her American colonbs, holds the 
keys of the Gulf of Mexico. What would be the con- 
dition of your frontier from the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi to that of the Rio del Norte, in the event of a war 
with Great Britain ? Sir, the reasons of Mr. Monroe 
for accepting the Sabine as the boundarv were three- 
First, he liad no confidence in the strength of our claim 
as far as the Rio Bravo ; secondly, he thought it would 
make our union so heavy, that it would break into 
fragments by its own weight ; thirdly, he thought it 
would protrude a long line of sea-coast, which, in our 
first war with Great Britain, she might take into her 
own possession, and which we should be able neither 
to defend nor to recover. At that time there was no 
question of slavery or of abolition in the controversy. 
The country belonged to Spain ; it was a wilderness^ 
and slavery was the established law of the land. There 
was then no project for carving out nine slave States* 
to hold eighteen seats in the other wing of this capitol, 
in the triangle between the mouths and the sources of 
,the Mississippi and Bravo rivers. But what was our 
claim ? Why it was that La Salle,' having, discovered 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and France having made 
a settlement at New Orleans, France had a right to 
one* halt the sea-coast from die mouth of the Missis- 
sippi to the next Spanish settlement, which was Vera 
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Cniz. The mouth of the Rio Bravo was 4^ut hdf 
tray from the Balize to Vera Crus ; and m bb granteeit 
from France of Louisiana, we elaimed to the Rio del 
Norte, though the Spanish settlement of Santa Fe was 
at the head of that nver. France, from whom we had 
received Louisiana, utterly disclaimed ever hat4ng even 
raised such a pretension. Still we made the best tif 
the claim that we could, and finally yielded it for the 
Floridas, and for the line of the 42d degree of latitude 
from the source of the Arkansas river to the South Sea. 
Such was our claim ; and you may judge how much 
confidence Mr. Monroe could have in its validity* The 
great object and desire ot the country then was to ob- 
tain the Floridas. It was General Jackson's desure; 
and in that conference with me to which I have hereto* 
fore alluded, and which it is said he does not recollect, he 
said to me that so long as the Florida rivers were not in 
our possession, there could be no safety for our whole 
Southern country. 

But^ sir, suppose you should annex Texas to these 
United States ; another year would not pass before you 
would have to engage in a war for the conquest of the 
Island of Cuba. What is now the condition of that 
island ? Still under the nominal protection of Spain. 
And what is the condition of Spain herself? Consmn* 
ing her own vitals in a civil war for the succession to 
the crown. Do you expect, that whatever mav be the 
issue of that war, she can retain even the nominal pea* 
session of Cuba ? Afler having lost M her continental 
colonies in North and South America, Cuba will stand 
in need of* more efficient protectwn ; and above all, the 
protection of a naval power. Suppose that naval power 
should be Great Britain. There is Cuba at your very 
door ; and if you spread yourself aJons a naked coastt 
from the Sabine to the Rio Bravo, miat will be your 
relative position towards Great Britain, with not only 
Jamaica, but Cuba, and Porto Rico in her hands, ana 
idiolition for the motto to her union cross of St. George 
and St. Andrew? Mr. Chairman, do you think I aaa 
treading on fkntastic grounds ? Let me tell you a pieoe 
of htstotyy not fiur remote. Sir, ateny years have ttoi 



^Mulsed away since an internal revolution in Spain aub- 
jected that country and her king for a short time to the 
nomoitary government of the Cortes. That revolu* 
tion was foUowed by another, by which^ under the au»» 
pices of a French army with the Duke d' Angouleme at 
their head, Ferdinand the Seventh was restored, to a 
despotic throne ; Cuba had followed the fortunes of the 
Cortes when they were crowned with victory; and 
when the counter-revolution came, the inhabitants of 
the island, uncertain what was to be their destination^ 
were for some time in great perplexity what to do for 
themselves. Two considerable parties arose in the 
island, one of which was for placing it under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain, and another was for annexing 
it to the confederation of these United States* By one 
of these parties I have reason to believe that overtures 
were made to the Government of Great Britain. By the 
other I know that overtures were made to the government 
of the United States. And I further know that secret, 
though irresponsible assurances were communicated to 
the dben President of the United States, as coming firom 
the French Government, that thei/ were secretly informed 
that the British Government had determined to take^ 
possession of Cuba. Whether similar overtures were 
made to France herself, I do not undertake to say ; but 
that Mr. George Canning, then the British Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, was under no inconsider- 
aUe alarm, lest, under the pupilage of the Duke d*An' 
gouleme, Ferdinand the Seventh might commit to the 
commander of a French naval squadron the custody of 
the Moro Castle, is a circumstance also weU known to 
me^ It happened that just about that time a French 
squadron of considerable force was fitted out and re* 
ceived sailing orders for the West Indies, without for* 
mal ccmimunication of the feet to the British Govern* 
ment ; and that as soon as it was made known to him, 
he gave ord&n to the, British Ambassador at Paris to 
dennnd, m the most peremptory tone, what waa the 
destination of that squadron, and a special and positive 
disclaimer that it was intended even to visit me Har 
tana ; and this was made the occasion of mutual exph^ 



imtioitty by which Great Britaiiiy France, and the United 
States, not by die formal solemnity of a treaty, but by 
the implied engagement of mutual assurances of inten« 
tion, gave pledges of honour to each other, that neither 
of them should in the then condition of the island take 
it, or the Moro Castle, as its citadel, from the posses- 
sion of Spain. This engagement was on ail sides faith* 
ililly per6)rmed ; but, without it,- who doubts that from 
that day to this either of the three powers might have 
taken the island and held it in undisputed possession ? 
At this time circumstances have changed —popular 
revolutions both in France and Great Britain have per- 
haps curbed the spirit of conquest in Great Britain, 
and France may have enough to do to govern her king- 
dom of Algiers. But Spain is again convulsed with a 
civil war for the succession to her crown ; she has irre- 
trievably lost all her colonies on both continents of 
America. It is impossible that she should hold much 
longc^r a shadow of dominion over the islands of Cuba 
and Porto Rico ; nor can those islands, in their present 
condition, form independent nations, capable of protect- 
ing themselves. They must for ages remain at the 
mercy of Great Britain or c^ these United States, or of 
both ; Great Britain is even now about to interfere in 
this war for the Spanish succession. If l»r the utter 
imbecility of the Mexican confederacy this revolt of 
Texas should lead immediately to its separation from 
that Republic, and its annexation to the United States, 
I beJieve it impossible that Great Britain should look 
on while this operation is performing with indifference. 
She will see that it must shake her own whole colonial 
power on this continent, in the Gulf of Mexico, and in 
the Caribbean Seas, like an earthquake ; she will see, 
too, that it endangers her own abolition of slavery in 
her own colonies. A war for the restoration of slavery 
where it has been abolished, if successful in Texas, 
must extend over all Mexico ; and the example will 
threaten her with imminent danger of a war of colours 
in her own islands. She will take possession of Cuba 
and of Porto Rico, by cession from Spain or by the 
batteries from her wooden walls; and if you ask her by 
what authority she has done it, she will ask you, in re- 



turn, by what authority you have extended your 
Qoast from the Sabine to the Rio Bravo. She will ask 
you a question more perplexing, namely — by what au- 
thority you, with freedom, independence, and demo* 
cracy upon your lips, are waging a war of extennixiatton 
to forge new manacles and fetters, instead of those 
which are falling from the hands and feet of man. She 
will carry emancipation and abolition with her in every 
fold of her flag ; while your stars, as they increase in 
numbers, will be overcast with the murky vi^urs of 
oppression, and the only portion of your biumers visible 
to the eye will be the blood-stained stripes of the task-^ 
master. 

Mr. Chairman, are you ready for all these wars ? A 
Mexican war ? a war with Great Britain, if not with. 
France ? a general Indian war ? a servile war ? and, as 
an inevitable consequence o£ them all, a civil war ? For 
it must ultimately terminate in a war of colours as well 
as of races. And do you imagine that while with your 
eyes open you are wilfully kindling, and then closing 
your eyes and blindly rushing into them ; do you ima- 
gine that while, in the very nature of things, your own 
Southern and Southwestern States must be the Flan* 
ders of these complicated wars, the battle-field upon 
which the last great conflict must be fought between 
slavery and emancipation; do you imagine that your 
Congress will have no constitutional authority to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery m an^ waif in the 
States of this Confederacy ? Sir, they must and will 
interfere with it^perhaps to sustain it by war; perhaps 
to abolish it by treaties of peace ; and they will not only 
possess the constitutional power so to interfere, but 
thiey will be bound in duty to do it by the express pro-' 
visions of the Constitution itself. For the instant that 
your slaveholding States become the theatre of war, 
civil, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war 
powers of Congress extend to interference with the 
institution of davery in every way by which it can be 
interfered with, from a claim of indemnity A>r slaves 
taken or destroyed, to the cession of the State bur- 
dened with slavery to a foreign power. 
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Siaitement ff 3fonej/s received into the Treasury from 
M sources^ for the year lt$32k 

Bolltff. Cts. 

from the Ciuloms • * 23,1781^35 50 

PnbHo Lands 8,6S3.S81 OS 

7rom dWidends on Slock in the Bank of the 

United ^ates *• 490»O00 00 

Selea of Stock in Bank ef the United States •... 169>000 00 

Arrears of direct tex* 6,791 13 

Arrears uf internal rerenue 11 .630 65 

Fees on Letters Patent . • » • 14»160 OO 

Cents coined at the Mint 21,845 40 

Fines, penalties, and forfeitnres • • . • 8,868 04 

Surplus enolunents ef officers of the 
Costoms 31,965 46 

Postage on letters 244 95 

Consular receipts » 1,884 52 

laterest on debts due by Banks to 

UnitedStatee 136 00 

Persona unknown, said to be due to 

UnitedSlates 500 00 

Mon^s obtained fvon the Treesoijr 

' on sDrgoddocuBMMkts ••«•«•.••«« "ll^ 00. 

Moneys preyiously adranced finr 

Biennid Register..* »...» 37 00 

Securing Light-bouse on the Brandy- 
wine Shoal »*... 1,000 00 

IJght>house on Mahon's Ditch, I>e- 
faware •••....••• 4»975 00 

Btlanoe of advances in the War De- 
portment, repaid ....•••»»«•«.•* 15,679 24 

119,832 39 
0eduetion».&e» *«•« 1^889 50 

— 117,942 89 



25,579,059 22 



yoL.u. 



SMamad if Expendiiuns cf Ae Umted Stak»^ Jar 

1832. 

PoQan. Cliu 
Cfnl, miweHaneoiif, and foreign intereoone • •• 4^77,141 45 

Military Mtablisbmont 7,96S^r 03 

Naval aatabliabment 3,956^0 29 



16/^16,388 77 

Such were the expenses of the federal government 
of the United States, exclusiye oi the Debt, of which 
nearly 35,000,000 dollars were that year pakL 



For the State of Connecticuti the same year, the 
receipts were, — 

Da. Cts. 

From intereat on United State* 3 per cent* 1,38S QO 

Tax on non-reaident ownera of Bank atook S,817 00 

AvaiU of State priaon • ••••• 5.000 00 

Diridenda on Bank atock, owned by the State 25,670 00 

Finea and miacellaneooa reoeipta •• 7,448 00 

Statetax ••••« 37,984 00 

80,301 00 

Disbursements were — 

For ordinary expenaea of goTemnient •••••• 60,852 00 

For pnblio buildinga and inatitntiona • 10,774 00 

71,626 00 

Population in 1830,— 297,665. 
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I will give also the receipts and expenditure of one 
of the largest and busiest of the States, with a popu* 
laUon (in 1830) of 1,348,233. 



P&NKSTLVAIflA. 1832 AND 1833. 

Ds. CM. 

lAiidBiAad LRndH>fficefeB8.....k*k •••••• ••••k. 48^79 64 

Auction commissions and du!tia« »•••••* 94,736 08 

Dividends on rariout stock •• • 171,765 SO 

Tax on bank dividends 45.404 91 

Tax ou offices '....» 14,399 51 

Tax on writs, &c 24,771 00 

Fees, Secretarj of State's office • . . . * 738 33 

Tavern licenses » • 59,267 16 

Duties on dealers in foreign merchandise . • 61,480 86 

8tetemap8b%. •»...•» k^ »•••»..»• 131 30 

Collateral inheritances 160,626 26 

Pamphletlaws 96 26 

Militia and exempt fines 1,693 00 

Tin and clock pedlarsMicenoes ••.••% ••••• 2,461 93 

Hawkers' and pedlars' licences •.•••.... 3,025 45 

Increase of county rates and levies »* 185,177 32. 

Tax on personal property •»•••••• 43,685 df 

Esoheato 1»746 99 

Canal tolls » 151,419 69 

Ijoans, and premiums on loans • • .. •• 2,875,638 72 

Premiums on Bank charters ....• • 102.297 90 

Old debts and miscellaneous •••• ••••.•• 5,119 74 



4,047,054 62 



Ds. Cts. 

Internal impfovemento 2,588,879 13 

Expenses of government 212,940 95 

Militia expenses • 20,776 99 

Pensions and gratuities > 29^03 21 

Education 7,954 48 

HouseofEefuge 5,000 00 

Interest on loans *. 94,317 47 

Pennsylvania elaimanta »•»••.••.•*...» 354 00 

Statemaps » 187 30 

Internal improvement fund •••• •• 755,444 01 

Penitentiary at Philadelphia 44,312 50 

Penitentiary near Pittoburg 23,047 75 

Conveying convicts », *..•••••• 1,350 22 

Conveying fugitives* » •*••..•••••••••••• 581 50 

Miscellaneous 12,187 97 

Defence of the State • 160 OO 



3,796.794 48 
82 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 

lUceipto, for 1832, S 188.819 97 

DlsburaemenU «... 13B«B67 46 



Population in 18d(H-«-7d7,987. 



C. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOUTHERN 

MATRON. 

CHAP, yu 

** Mrs, Pag€.^^Sir Hagb, ay hntbtttd M3r8 my son profits no* 
thing in the world at his book. I pray you tsk him some qnes* 
tions in his accidence." 

'* Evant.-^ome hither, William, hold op your head, come." 

After the departure of our ConnectKnit teacher, Mr* 
Bates, papa resoWed to carry on our education him- 
self. We were to rise by daylight, that he might pur- 
sue his accustomed ride over the fields after breakfast. 
New writing-books were taken out and ruled, fresh 
quills laid by their side, our task carefully committed 
to memory, and we sat with a mixture of docility and 
curiosity, to know how he would manage as a teacher* 
The first three days our lessons being on trodden 
ground, and ourselves under the impulse of novelty* 
we were very amiable, he very paternal ron the fourth, 
John was turned out of the room, Richard was pro- 
nounced a mule» and I went sobbing to mamma as if 
my heart would break, while papa said he might be 
compelled to ditch rice fields, but he never woudd un- 
dertake to teach children again. 

A slight constraint was thrown over the family for a 
day or two, but it soon wore off, and he returned to his 
good-nature. For three weeks we were as wild as 
fiiwns, until mamma*s attention was attracted by my 
sun-burnt complexion, and my brothers' torn clothes- 
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** This wiU never ansv^/' sudghe to papa* ^ Lode 
at CornelUt*^ face I It is as faromi as a ehiiiquapin. 
Richard has ruined his new suit, and John has cut his 
leg with the carpenter's tools. I hare half a mind 10 
keep school for them myselC" 
> Papa gave a slight whistle, which seemed rather to 
stimulate than check her resolution. 

" Cornelia," said she, " go directly to your brothers, 
and prepare your books &r to»morrow. /will teach 
you.* 

The picture about to be presented is not overwrought. 
I ^ confident of the sympathy of many a mother, 
whose finger has been kept on a word in the dictionary 
so long a time, that her pupils, fiirgetting her vocation, 
have lounged through the first interruptions and finished 
with a froUc 

One would suppose that the retirement of a planta- 
tion was the most appropriate spot ibr a mother and her 
children to give and receive instruction. Not so, for 
instead of a limited household, her dependants are in- 
creased to a number which would constitute a village* 
She is obliged to listen to cases of grievance, is a nurse 
to the side, distributes the half-yearly clothing; in- 
deed, the mere giving out of thread and needles is some- 
thing of a charge on so large a scale. A planter's lady 
may seem indolent^ because there are so many undo* 
her who perform trivial services, but the very circum- 
stance of keeping so many menials in order is an ardu- 
ous one, and the keys of her establishment are a care of 
which a northern housekeeper knows nothing, and in- 
clude a very extensive class of duties. Many fkir and 
even aristocratic girls, if we may use this phrase in our 
republican country, who grace a ball-room, or 1(^ in a 
liveried carriage, may be seen with these steel talismans, 
presiding over store-houses, and measuring with die 
accuracy and conscientiousness of a shopman, the daily 
allowance of the family ; or cutting homespun suits, for 
days together, for the young and old slaves under their 
ohairge ; while matrons, who would ring a bell for their 
pocket-handkerchief to be brought to ^em, win mt the 
part of a surgeon or physician, with a promptltudi mi 
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skilly whidi would excite astonishment in a stranger. 
Very frequently, slaves, like children, will only take 
medicine from their superiors, and in this case the 
{planter's wife or daughter is admirably fitted to aid them. 

There are few establishments where all care and 
responsibility devolves on the master, and even then the 
superintendence of a large domestic circle, and the 
rites of hospitality, demand so large a portion of the 
mistress's time, as leaves her but little opportunity for 
systematic teaching in her family. In this case she is 
wise to seek an efficient tutor^ still appropriating those 
opportunities which perpetually arise under the same 
roof, to improve their moral and religious culture, and 
cultivate those sympathies which exalt these precious 
beings from children to friends. 

The young, conscientious, ardent mother must be 
taught this by experience. She has a jealousy at first 
of any instruction that shall .come between their dawn- 
ing minds and her own, and is only taught by the con- 
stantly thwarted recitation, that in this country, at 
least, good housekeeping and good teaching cannot be 
combined. 

But to return to my narrative. The morning after 
mamma's order, we assembled at ten o'clock. There 
was a little trepidation in her manner, but we loved her 
too well to annoy her by noticing it. Her education 
had been confined to mere rudiments, and her good 
sense led her only to conduct our reading, writings and 
spelling. , 

We stood in a line. 

'^ Spell irrigaiey* said she. Just then the coachnian 
entered, and bowing, said, << Maussa send me for de key 
^F get four quart o'com for him bay horse." ' 

The key was given. 

<< Spell imUaiey** said mcMnma. 

'f We did not ^ell irngatfi^** we all exclaimed. 

«< Oh, no," said she, " irrigateJ' 

By the time the two words were well through, 
Chloe, the most refined of our coloured circle, appeared. 

^* A^ill mistress please to medfure out some calomel 
for S|l|)hax9 who is feverish and onrestless ?"^ 

• Uneasy. 
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During mamma's vbit to the doctor's shop, as the 
medicine-closet was called, we turned the inkstand 
over on her mahogany table, and wiped it up with our 
pocket-handkerchiefs. It required some time to cleanse 
and arrange ourselves ; and just as we were seated and 
had advanced a little way on our orthographical jour* 
ney, maum Phillis entered with her usual drawl, <* Little 
maussa want for nurse, marm." 

While this operation was going on, we gathered round 
mamma to play bo-peep with the baby, until even she 
forgot our lessons. At length the little pet was dis- 
missed with the white drops still resting on his red lips, 
and our line was formed again. 

Mamma 8 next interruption^ after successfully issuing 
a few words, was to settle a quarrel between La Fayette 
and Venus, two little blackies, who were going through 
their daily drill, in learning to rub the furniture, whidi 
with brushing flies at meals constitutes the first instruc- 
tion for house servants. These important and classical 
personages rubbed about a stroke to the minute on each 
side of the cellaret, rolling up their eyes and making 
grimaces at each other* At this . crisis they had laid 
claim to the same rubbing-cloth ; mamma stopped the 
dispute by ordering my seamstress Flora, who was sew- 
ing for me, to apply the weight of her thimble, that 
long-known weapon of offence, as well as implement of 
industry, to their organ of firnmess. 

^ Spell accerUuatet" said mamma, whose finger had 
slipped from the colunm. 

*' No, no, that is not the place," we exclaimed, recti* 
fying the mistake. 

" Spell im'to^"said she, with admirable coolness, and 
John fairly succeeded just as the overseer's son, a sal- 
Ipw little boy with yellow hair, and blue homespun dress, 
came in with his hat on, and kicking up one foot for 
manners, said, " Fayther says as how he wants master 
Richard's horse to help tote some tetters* to t'other 
fiipjd.'; 

This pretty piece of alliteration was complied with, after 
some remonstrance firom brother Dick, and we finished 

* Potatoes. 
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oar ooIuiim« At this crisiB, before we were fi&Iy seated 
at writing, mamma was summoned to the hall to one of 
the field hands, who had received an injury in the ancle 
from a hoe. Papa and the overseer being at a distance^ 
she was obliged to superintend the wound. We all foU 
lowed her. La Fayette and Vaius bringing up the rear. 
She inspected the sufferer's great foot, covered with 
blood and perspiration, superintended a bath, prepared 
a healing application, and bound it on with her own 
delicate hands, first quietly tying a Mack apron over 
her white dress. Here was no slu-inking, no hiding of 
the eyes, and while extracting some extraneous sub- 
stance from the wound, her manner was as resolute as 
it was gentle and consoling. This episode gave Richard 
an opportunity to unload his pockets of groundnuts, 
and treat us therewith. We were again seated at our 
writing-books, and were going on swimmingly with 
^ Avoid evil eompany^' when a little crow-minder, 
hoarse from his late oocupatioui came in with a basket 
of eggs, and said, 

^ Mammy Phillis send Missis some e^ for buy, 
ma'am ; she ain*t so bery well, and ax for some 
'baccer.'* 

It took a little time to pay for tiie eggs and send to 
the store-nxmi for the Virginia-weed, dr which oppor- 
tunity we availed ourselves to draw figures on our 
slates : mamma reproVed us, and we were resuming 
our duties, when the cook's son approached and said, 

'< Missis, Daddy Ajax say he been broke de axe, 
and ax me for ax you for len him de new axe." 

This made us shout out with laughter, and the busi- 
ness was scarcely settied, when the dinner -horn 
founded. That evening a carriaite full of friends arrived 
from the city to pass a week with us, and thus ended 
mammals experiment in teadiing. 

Our summers were usually passed at Springland, a 
pine-settiement, where about twenty families resorted 
at that season cf the year. We were fortunate to find 
a French lady already engaged in teaching, from whom 
I took lessons on the piano-forte and guitar. The sum- 
mer passed swiftly away. Papa was delighted with my 
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fiicifity in French, in whteh my br6tiiMi W^M klsb &n- 
pagedC and we were happy to r^tftin Mtudame d' Ai&VlUi 
in our own fiimily, on our return to Bdsetand* 

In the middle of November a strangei' wM announced 
to papa, and a young man of very prepossessing ap^ 
pearance enters wiUi a letter. It proved to be from 
our teacher, Mr. Bates* The Contents were as fbU 
lows 1 — 

^ RtspMkd Sir* — ^I now sit down to write to you, td 
inform you that I am well, as also are Sir and Mar*m, 
my sister Nancy, and all the rest of our folks except 
aunt Patty, who is but poorly, having attacks of the 
rheumatiz, and shortness of breath. I should add, that 
Mrs. Prudence Bates, (who after the regular publish- 
ment on the church-doors for diree Sundays, was united 
to me in the holy bands of wedlock, by our mmistei' 
Mr. Eadtiel Duncan,) is in a good state of health, at 
this present, though her uncle, by her fhther^s side, haii 
been sick of jaundice, a complaint that has been off and 
on with him fo/ a considerable spell. 

^ Hie bearer of Uits epistle is Parson Duncan's son, 
by name Mr. Charles t)uncan, a very likely young mim, 
but poorly in health, and Dr. Hincks says, going down 
to Charleston may set him up. I have the candour to 
say, that I think him, on some accounts, a more proper 
teacher than your humble servant, having served his 
time at a regular college edication. 

'< I have writ a much longer letter than I thought 
on, but somehow it makes me chirpy to think of Rose- 
land, though the young folks were obstreperous. 

^' Give my love nevertheless to them, and Miss Wil- 
ton, and all the little ones, as also I would not foreet 
Daddy Jacque, Whom I consider, notwithstanding his 
colour, as a very respectable person. I cannot say as 
much for Jim, who was an eternal. thorn in my side, by 
reason of his quickness at mischief, and his slowness at 
waiting upon me ; and I take this opportunity of testi- 
fying, that I believe if he had been in New England, 
he would have had his deserts before this ; but you 
. Southern folks do put up with an unaccountable sight 
I- s 5 
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from niggera» and I hope Jim will not be allowed his 
full tether> if so be Mr. Charles 'should take my situa- 
tion in your family. I often tell our folks how I used 
to catch up a thing and do it rather than wait for half- 
a-dozen on 'em to take their own time. If I lived to 
the age of Methusalem, I never could git that composed, 
quiet kind of way you Southern folks have of waiting 
on the niggers. I only wish they could see aunt Patty 
move when the rheumatiz is off — ^if she isn't 8prj> I 
don't know. 

<* Excuse all errors, 

*^ Yours to serve, 

<< Joseph Bates." 
I detected a gentle, half-comical smile on Mr. Dun- 
can's mouth as he raised his splendid eyes to papa, 
while delivering Mr. Bates' letter ; but he soon walked 
to 'the window, and asked me some questions about the 
Cherokee-rose hedge, and other objects in view, which 
were novelties to him. I felt instantly that he was a 
gentleman, by the atmosphere of refinement which was 
thrown over him, and I saw that papa sympathised with 
me, as with graceful courtesy he wekxMned him to 
Roseland. — Southern Rose-bud. 



D. 

' TThe following is such information as I have been able 
to obtain respecting the public Educational provision 
in the United States, from the year 1830 to 1835, 

The Free States in 1830. 

Mainb,^— " By a law of the State, every town, how- 
ever large or sttiall, is required to raise annually, for 
the support of schools, a sum equal at least to forty 
cents, for each person in the town, and to distribute 
this sum among the several schools or districts, in pro- 
portion to the number .of scholars in each. The ex 
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penditiire of the sum fa left principally to the direction 
of the town, and its committee or agents, appointed 
for that purpose. In the year 1825, the legislature 
required a report from each town in the State, re- 
specting the situation of the schools."— &mM StateM 
Aimanadu 

At that time, the number of school districts in ten 
counties was, 2,499. 

The number of ohildrea between 4 and SI was • • • • 19r,9S\ 
Tbe number who imiiiJIj attend achoola . • • • * 101 ,39^ 

Dollars. 

Amount required bj law to be expended annaaUj* 119,334 

Amount raiaed from taxes ••• 13S,S6S 

Amount from the income of permanent Oinda • •. 5,614 

Total annual expenditure •••• 137,878 

The number of incorporated academies in the State 
was 81 ; 4 of which were for girls : the amount cH 
funds varying from 2,000 to 22,000 dollars a-year. 

New Hampsrirb. — << From the year 1806 to 1818, 
there were raised in New Hampsnire. 70,000 dollars 
annually by law, for the support of common schools. 
This amount was raised by a separate tax, levied 
diroughout the State, in the ratio of taxation for the 
State Tax. Since 1818, the yearly amount of the 
sum raised has been 90,000 dollars. This is the 
amount required by law, but a few towns raise more 
than they are required The legislature assumes no 
control over the immediate appropriation, but leaves 
thin to each town.' 

The State had also, in 1830, an annual income of 
9,000 dollars, and a literary ftmd of 64,000 dollars, 
raised by a tax of a half per cent on the capital of the 
banks; both to be, from that time, annually divided 
among the towns, in the ratio of taxation. 

Some of the towns had separate school funds. 

The white population of New Hampshire at this time 

waa 268,7fi 

The coloured population • .•••• 607 

V£RM0NT«-^An act was passed in 1827 to provide 
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for thf loppovt of eonaum adiMb. Abm% lOQyOM 
doUart was raised in 1880. A fund wai ako aeca* 
iBulatingf which was to be applied whenever its inoome 
would Bupporl a coounoii free-Bcbool in every district 
of the State, fiir two months in the jeav. 

There were about 20 incorporated academies in the 
StatOi where young men were fitted for coUegie. The 
number of students was supposed to average 40 at 
each. 

Massacbusbtts^^^^ By the returns firom Idl towns, 
presented to the legislature, it appears that the amount 
annw^Iy paid in these towns for public schools, is 
177,206 dollars. 

" The number of Mbolart reoeWing inttmction .,• ... • • • • 70,599 
The number of papils ettimding pnvsle aohoele in those 

towns ••...•• ••• 1S,39S 

At en expense of ••..,.••• 170,342 dollars. 

<< The number of persons in those towns, between 
|he ages of 14 ai^ 21, unable to read and write, 
is 58. 

<< In the town of Hancock, in Berkshire county, 
there are only 3 persons between 14 and 21 who can- 
not read and write ; and they are mhIm." — A$nenean 
Annual EegiUer. 

BHOj>je IsLAjfD.^^^^ In January, 1828, the legisla- 
ture appropriated 10,000 dollars annually for the sup- 
port of public schools, to be divided among the several 
towns, in proportion to the population, with authority 
fer each town to raise, by annual tax, double the 
amount received from the Treasury, as its proportion 
of the 10,000 dollars. 

" There has been as yet no report of the number ot 
school establishments under the act, but it is thought 
that they may safely be put down at 60, as all the 
towns have availed themselves of its provisions. The 
whole number of schools in the State now probably 
exceeds 650-*' — American Abnanaek, 

The white population in 1830 9S,6t 1 

Tfaeoolowred ..••• 3,678 




fldiool fiind amounted to 80^43 doBsrs. Hw 8tM» 
is divided into 208 school societies^ which contained 
in the abrogate 84,899 children, between the ages of 
4 and 16. 

The white population in 1830 S89,603 

The coloured •••• 8,071? 

Nbw York. 

The number of school districtB wai 8,609 

Number of children between 5 and 15 ... • 449,113 
Number of children taught in the schools . 468,^5 

This . estimate does not include the scholars in- 
' structed in the two great cities. New York and 
Albany. 

Dollars. 

Amdunt paid to the districts 23«,343 

Of this, there esme, out of the Tressury • . 100,000 

Raised by tax upon the towns 119,809 

From a local fund •••• • 13,133 

Yohiutaiy Ux by the towns ••....••.... 19,209 

Pennsylvania. — ^This State was in the rear. Not 
above 9,000 children were educated at the public 
charge, of about 16,000 dollars. 

The white population in 18;$0 .... 1,309,900 
The coloured .. ..^ 38,333 

New Jersey..^-A fund of 222,000 dollars being 
realised, a system of Common School edocation was 
about to be put in action ; an appropriation of 20,000 
dollars per annum being ordered to be distributed 
among Uie towns for that purpose. 

(XHio^-ln Cincinnati, the first anniversary of free- 
schools was kept in 1830. Three thousand pupils be« 
longed to the free-schools of Cincinnati. The amount 
of &e school-tax was about 10,000 dollars. 

Indiana^— A committee of the b^lature waa ap- 



poiated to connder and report upon the ewpeHmcy of 
adopting the Common School system. ^ 

The white populmtion in 1890 ... ... SS9»S99 

Theooloufsd « S,63S 

Illinois containied less than I6O9OOO persons in 
IQdQf and had no public schools. 



7%e Slave States in 1830. 

Maryland. — ^Provision was made for the establish- 
ment of Primary Schools throughout the State. One 
was opened in Baltimore in 1829. 

Ttiere were 8 or 10 academies, which received an- 
nually from 400 to 600 dollars from the Treasury of 
the State. 

Graots to the Unirenity of Maiylind .••••• fl,000 4onan« 
Grants to Colleges, Acaidemiea, and Schools 13,000 

Delaware. — A law ordaining the establishment of 
a Common School system was passed in 1829, and 
the counties were bemg divided into districts in 1830. 

North Carolina had a literary fimd of 70,000 
dollars ; but nothing had yet been done towards ap- 
plying it. 

Virginia. — No free-schools. 

South Carolina- — "It appeared by a Report of 
a Committee on Schools, that the number of public 
schools established in the State was 513, wherein 
5,861 scholars were educated at the annu^ expense 
of 85.310 dollars.'* 

** The benefit derived from this appropriation," says 
the governor, << is partial, founded on no principle, 
and arbitrarily dispensed by the Commissioners. If 
the frind could be so managed as to educate thoroughly 
a given number of young men, and to require them 
afterwards to teach fyr a limited time, as an equi- 



rUmtU tbe efSscts would soon be Btanaiid Mt."-— 
American Annual Reffutar. 

Tbe white population in 1830 257,863 

Tii^coloured 3S3,33S 

Georgia^ — The appropriations for county acade- 
mies amounted to 14,302 dollars: and the poor school 
fund, 742 dollars. 

The white popalation in 1830 1896,806 

The coloured 220,017 

Alabaham — ^No schools. 

Mississippi. — No schools* 

Missouri. — No schools. 

.Louisiana. — Instead of schools, a law making im- 
prisonment the punishment of teaching a slare to 
read. 

Tennessee. — A fund is set to accumulate for the 
purpose of hereafter encouraging schools, colleges, 
and academies. 

Kentucky. — The Common School system was 
established by law, and provisions made for the diyi- 
sion of the counties into districts, and the levying of 
the poll and property taxes for the purpose. 

<< The Louisville Advertiser announces the esta- 
blishment by that city of a school at the public ex- 
pense, stated to be the first south of the Ohio. It is 
opened to the children of all the citizens. The num- 
ber of pupils entered is 800." — American Annual 
Regitier. 

The Free States in 1833 ft> 1835. 
Maine, 1835. 

Annual expenditure for free-«chool8.*.« 156,000 dollan. 

Aggregate number of pupils * 106,000 

Acadenkies, 1% \ Colleges, S. 
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. Niw HAiiPSHiitBy 1885. — Amount expended oli 
primarj schools, 101,000 dirffaun. 

Massachusbtts, 18d4« — ^Returns not received fiom 
44 towns out of 261. 

Boys, between 4 and 16 yean* attending aehool •••.•••• 67,499 

Girla.ofdies8ineai{« .•••«•... .••>...• €S,7f^ 

Number oC persona, between 16 and SI, unable to read 

and write ••••••••.•••• ••••••••»• 158 

Numberof male teacbem • • 1»967 

Kumber of female teaobers •• •• • S|S88 

Amount of school-money raised by tax ••• 310»|78 doUars* 

Amount of school-money raised by contribution* 15,141 
Average number of scholars attending academies and 

private schools ••••••• 34,749 

Estimated amount paid for tuition in academies 

and private schools • ••• 276,575 doUais. 

Rhode Island^ 1885. 

Revenue from school tax •••• ••• 10,000 dollanu 

Permanent school fund •...•»•• 50,000 

Amount raised by the towns besides •••»•••••• 11,490 

Public Schools in the State (in 1832) ^^ dt4 

Children educated in them %••••#••••••••«..• 17414 

Private schools ..••.. •••••. SSO 

Scholars in them.. •••.•••• ..« 8»00r 

Estimated expense of private schools •••••••••• 81,375 doUan* 

CoNNBCTicuT. — The capital of the School Fund on 
the 1st of April, 183;), amounted to 1^929,738 doUara: 
and the dividend, in 1834, was at the rate of one 6Mwr 
to each child in the State, between the i^es of 4 and 
16. Number of sudi children, under the retums,-^- 
83,912. 

Nbw York, 183$. 

School-houses ••••••.••••••••••• ^ 9,5d0 

Public school money 316^153 dollars. 

Paid besides to teachers 398,137 

Number of children receiving instruction in the 
Common Schools, 534,002, being 50 to 51 of the 
whole population. 

Pennsylvania. — There bad been difficulties about 
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putting the act in operation ; and no returns had been 
made in 1885. 

Ohio. — ^^ Our system of Common Schools has not 
advanced with the rapidity that was anticipated. It 
was at first unpopular with the people in some parts of 
the State; but it has gradually become mora and more 
in favour with them. Its utility is now acknowledged." 
1 — Governors MeasagCi Dec. 6, 1834. 

Nothing more done in the Slave Stales. 



SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 



The Reports of the Sunday School Union lip to 
May, 1835, show that there are, or have been, con- 
nected with it, (besides a large number of unassodated 
schools,) upwards of 16,000 schools, 115,000 teachers, 
and 799,000 pupils. The officers and managers are 
all laymen. 

COLLBOES. 

CoIUgMintlMUutcdSuiM..*.. 79 

The number of «ta4enta veiyins ^9m 15 to 5|S. 



THEOLOGICAL BBMINARISS. 

Tlieologici^ Seminaries in tbe United Steles • St 

Nomber of students varying from 1 to 15S. 



MBDICAL SCHOOLa. 

Medical Schools in the United Stotes tS 

Number of students raiying from 18 to 59f . 



LAW SCHOOLS. 

Lmr Schools ui the United States •••... ••••9 

Nvmber of itudeate vasying frmn 6 to 36. 
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E. 

DISCOURSE ON THE WANTS OF THE TIMES. 



The age, and especially the country, in which we 
live, are peculiar. They, therefore, require a peculiar 
kind of instruction, and, I niay say, a peculiar mode of 
dispensing christian truth. They are unlike any which 
have preceded us. They are new, and consequently 
demand what I have called a new Dispensation of 
Christianity, a dispensation in perfect harmony with 
the new order of things which has sprung into exist- 
ence. Yet of this &ct we seem not to have been ge- 
nerally aware. The character of our religious institiH 
tions, the style of our preaching, the means we rely 
upon for the production of the christian virtues, ire 
jBuch Bs were adopted in a distant age, and fitted to 
wants which no longer exist, or which exist only in a 
greatly modified shape. 

It is to this fact Uiat I attribute that other fact, ct 
which I have heretofore spoken, that our churches are 
£ax firom being fiUed, and that a large and an increasing 
piNTtion of our community take very little interest in 
religious institutions, and manifest a most perfect in- 
difference to religious instruction. These persons do 
not stay away from our churches because they have 
no wish to be religious, no desire to meet and com- 
mune in the solemn Temple with their fellow men, and 
with the Great and Good Spirit which reigns everywhere 
around and within them. It is not because they da 
not value this communion, that they do not comei into 
our churches, but because they do not find it in oar 
churches. They cannot find, under the costume of 
our institutions, and our instructions, the Father-Goc^ 
to love and adore, with whom to hold sweet and invi-i 
gorating communings; they are unable to find that 
sympathy of man with man which they crave-^to ob« 
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tain that response to the warm affections of the hearty 
which would make them love to assemble together and 

bow together before one common altar. 

* * * # « * 

Bat were this difficulty obviated, were seats easily 
obtained by all, and so obtained as to imply on the 
part of no one an assumption of superiority, or a con- 
fession of inferiority, the preaching which is most com- 
mon is far from being satisfactory, and the wants of 
the times would by no means be met. I say the 
preaching which is most common is far from being sa- 
tisfactory ; but not because it is not true. I accuse 
no preacher of not preaching the truth. The truth is> 
I believe, preached in all churches, of all denomina- 
tions, to a certain extent at least ; but not the right 
kind of truth, or not truth under the aspects demanded 
by the wants of the age and country. All truth is 
valuable, but all truths are not equally valuable ; and 
ell aspects of the' same truths are not &t all times, in 
all places, equally attractive. The fault I find with 
preaching in general is, that it is not on the right kind 
of topics to interest the masses in this age and coun- 

7. The topics usually discussed may once have been 
the highest importance; they may now be very 
interesting to the scholar, or to the student in his 
closet, or with his fellow-students ; but they are, to a 
great extent, matters of perfect indifference to the 
many. The many care nothing about the meaning of a 
Greek particle, or the settling of a various residing; 
nothing about the meaning of dogmas long since de- 
prived of life, about the manners and customs of a peo- 
ple of whom they may have heard, but in whose desti^ 
ny they feel no peculiar interest ; they are not fed by 
descriptions of a Jewish marriage-feast, a reiteration 
of Jewish threatenings, nor with beautiful essays, 
and rounded periods, on some petty duty, or some 
insignificant point in theology. They want strong 
language, stirring discourses on great principles, which 
go deep into the universal mind, and strike a chord 
which vibrates through the universal heart. They 
4rant to be directed to the deep things of God and 
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knmiiiitjr, and enlighteBed and wanned <m ttiatten 
with which they every day come in contact* and wUch 
will be to them matters or kindling thought and ftrong 
feeling through eternity. 

That our religious institutions, or our modes of dis- 
pensing christian truth, are not in harmony with the 
wants of the times, is evinced by the increase of infi- 
delity, and the success infidels have in their exertions 
to collect societies and organise opposition to Chri^- 
tianitv. There is sustaio^ in this city a society o€ 
infidels : free inquirers, I believe they call themselves. 
Why has this society been collected ? Not, I will ven- 
ture to say, because their leader is an infideL People 
do not go to hear him because he advocates atheistic^ 
or pantheistical doctrines ; not because he denies Chris- 
tianttyy rejects the bible, and indulges in various witti- 
cisms at the expense of members of the clerical pro* 
fessioQ i, but because he opposes the aristocracy of our 
churches, and vindicates die rights of the mind* He 
•uoceeds, not because he is ah infidel, but because he 
lias hitherto shown himself a democrat. 

Men are never infidels for the sake of infidelity. 
Infidelity— I use not the term reproachfully^has no 
charms of its own. There is no charm in looking 
anNindmi our fellow men as mere plants that spring up 
in the morning, wither and die ere it is night. It is 
not pleasant to look up into the heavens, brilliant wiUi 
their sapphire gems, and see no ^irit shining there- 
over the rich and flowering earth, and see no spirit 
blooming ther e ■ a b road upon a world of mute> drad 
matter, and feel ourselves— alone* It is not pleasant 
to look upon the heavens as diqieopled of tl^ Goda, 
and the earth of men, to feel ourselves in the centre 
of a universal blank, with no soul to love, np spirit 
with which to commune* I know well what is that 
aense €£ loneliness which cpmes over the unb^iever* 
the desolateness of soul under which he b oppressed t 
but I will not attempt to describe ft 

I sajr, then, it is not infidelity that gives Ae leader 
of the infidel partv success. It is his defence of firee 
Inquiry and of oemocnbqr* In Tindicatiilg bis owa 
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riifj^ to diflbdteire C)uri8tiintty» he has vindieated Ad 
rights of the mindy ptoved that all have a right to m* 
quire fully into aU 8ul];)ecti» and to abide by the hcmeal 
convictions of their own understandings* In dc^g 
this he has knet the wantt of a hrge portion of the 
commonity, and met them as no chtiroh has ever yet 
been able to meet them. I say not that h^ himself ia 
a free inquirery but he proclaims free inquiry as one of 
the rights of man $ and in doing this» he has prodaim< 
ed what thousands feel^ though ^y may not geoerdy^ 
dare own it. The want . to inquire, to asci^tain ifi^hat 
is truth, what imd wherefore we believe^ is becomia|; 
more and more urgent; we may disown, undiurch, 
anathematise it, but suppress it we cannot. It is too late 
to stay the progress <^ free inquiry. The dams aaci 
dykes we construct to keep back its swelling tide una 
but mere resting-places, from which it may break forth 
in renovated powter, and with redoubled fury. It Is 
swieepihg on; and, ! say, let it sweep on, let it B#eep 
e^ ; the truth has nothing to fear. 

Next to the want to inquire, to philosophise, tii» 
age is distbguished by its tendency to democracvy anft 
i^ craving &t social reform. Be pleased or displeased 
as we may, the age is unquestionably tiBoding tode* 
mocracy; the democratic spirit is trittmphing. Th» 
millions awake. The masses iqppear, and every day ia 
taose and more disclosed 

" The might that slimiben in a peaaant's arm.** 

The voice of the awakened millions rising intoneiT' 
and «mdreamed*of importance^ crying out ifor poputer 
instituUokis, comes to us on every breea^e, andmidglM' 
in every sound. All over the dinstian 'world a contest 
is going on, not as in former times bet#een moliardlfi 
and nobles, but between tiie pe^le and tiiear maiite»s» 
between the many and the lew^tiie prfvileged and the 
unprivileged-^aad victory^ thoi]^ h^« and there SOeitt*^ 
ing at fir^ view doubtful, everywhere ' iaelbies to li^ 
party of the many. Old distinctions are losmgliieii' 
¥alae ; titlas are becoming less and less aUe to tmsttf* 
dignity; simple tastes, simple habitSy sub{4o maanc^M- 
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are beeomSog fashionable ; the simple dignity of. mtt 
is morjS and more coveted* and with the discerning is 
has akeady become more honourable to call one sib^Ije 
a MAN than a gentleman. 

Now it is to diis democratic spirit that the leader of 
the infidel party appeals, and in which he finds a pow^- 
fill element of his success. Correspondents of his 

riper attempt even to identify atheism and democracy* 
myself once firmly believed that there caM be no 
social progress, that man could not rise to his true dig* 
nity without the destruction of religion ; I really be* 
Ueved that religious institutions, tastes, and beliefs were 
€tke greatest, almost the sole^ barrier to hiunan improfve* 
ment : and what I once honestly believed, is now as 
honestly believed by thousands, who would identify the 
progress of humanity with the prioress of infidelity. 

It is, I own, a new state of things, for infidelity to 
profess to be a democrat. Hobbes, one of the fathers^ 
if not the father, of modern infidelity, had no sympa- 
thy with the masses ; Hume and Gibbon dreamed of 
Tory little social progress, and manifested no desire to 
elevate the low, and loosen the chains of the bound. 
Before Thomas Paiqe, no infidel writer in our language^ 
to my knowledge, was a democrat, or thought of giv- 
ing infidelity a democratic tendency. Since his timesy 
the infidel has been fond of calling himself a democrat^ 
and he has pretty generally claimed to be the friend 
of the masses, and the advocate of progress. He now 
labours to prove the church aristocratic, to prove that 
it has no regard for the^ melioration of mans earthly 
mode of being. Unhappily, in proportion as he suo 
oeeds, the church furnishes him with new instruments 
of success. In proportion as he seems to identify his 
infidelity and the democratic spirit, the church disowns 
that spirit, and declares it wholly opposed to the fiuth 
When, some years since, the thought passed throuf^ 
my head, that there were things in society which need- 
ed mending, and I dreamed of being a social reformer 
I found my bitterest opponents, clergyman as I was 
among the cler^,. and those who were roost zealous 
fiw the fiiith. That I erred in the inference I drew 
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ftom thiff fact) bA unbelievers now erf ih theirs, I |un 
irilhiig to own ; but the fact itself has the appearance 
nf proving that religion and reli^on's advocates are 
unfiiendly to social progress. 

These are the principal reasons why infidelity suc- 
ceeds. Its advocates meet two great wants, that of 
fi«e in(]uiry, and that of social progress— two wants 
which are at the present time, and in this country^ 
quite urgent— and meet them better than they are met 
by any of our churches. We need not, then, ascribe 
their success to any peculiar depravity of the heart/ 
nor to an peculiar obtuseness of the imderstanding^ 
They are i^ight in their vindication of the rights of the 
mind, and in advocating social progress. They are 
wrong only in supposing that free inquiry and the pro* 
gress (^ society are elements of infidelity, when they 
are only, in ract, its accidents. They, constitute, in 
reality, two important elements of religion ; as such I 
own Uiem, accept them, and assure the religious every-* 
where that they too must accept them,, or see religion 
for a time wholly obscured, and infidelity triumphant. 

Infidels are wrong in pretending that infidelity can 
effect the progress of mankind. Infidelity has no ele^ 
ment of progress. The purest morality it enjoins is 
selfishness. It does not pretend to offer man any higher 
motives of action than that of self-interest. But-self- 
interest can make no man a reformer. No great re- 
foTtas are ever effected without sacrifice. In labour- 
ing for the benefit of others, we are of\;en obliged to 
fiArget ourselves, to expose ourselves, without fear and 
without regret, to the loss of property, ease, reputa- 
tion, and sometimes of life itself. He who consults 
only his own interest will never consent to be so ex- 
posed. Or admitting that we could convince men, that- 
to labour for a universal regeneration of mankind is for 
the greatest ultimate good of each one, the experience 
oi every day proves that no one will do it, when a. 
small, immediate good intervenes which it is neces- 
sary to abandon. A small, immediate, present good 
always outbalances the vastly greater, but distant- 
good* The only principle of reform on which we can 
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rdy is loTe. We must bve the hmnan race in eidertd 
be able to devote ourtelvet to their greatest good, to 
be able to do and to dare cfVerything for their pi^gress. 
But we cannot love what does not appear to ns tmf^ 
able. We cannot love mankind unless we see some^ 
thing in them whidb is worthy to be loved. But infi- 
delity strips man of every qiuOity which we can love. 
In the view of the infidel, man is nothing more than 
an animal, bom to propagate his iqiecies and die. It 
is religion that discloses man^s true dignity, reioeals 
the soul, unveils the immortality within us, and pre- 
sents in every man the incarnate God, before whom he 
may stand in awe, whom he may love and adore. Infi* 
delity cannot, then, efiect what its friends assert that 
it can. It cannot make us love mankind t and not be* 
ing able to make us love them, it is not able to make 
us labour fiir their amelioration. 

But I say this, without meaning to reproach infidels. 
I do and must condemn infidelity ; but I hate taught 
myself to recognise in the infidel a man, an equal, a 
brother, one for whom Jesus died, and for whom I, too, 
if need were, should be willing to die. I have no 
right to reproach the infidel, no right to oensure him 
for his speculative opinions* If those opinions are 
wrong, as I most assuredly believe they are, it is my 
duty to count them his misfiirtune, not his crime, and 
to do all in my power to aid him to correct them. We 
wrong our brother, when we refine htm the same 
tolerance for his opinions which we would have him 
extend to ours. We wrong Christianity, whenever we 
censure^ ri&ule, or treat with the least possible dis- 
respect any man for his honest opinions, be they what 
they may. We have oflen done violence to the goe* 
pel in our treatment of those who have, fa our iqpi* 
nion, misinterpreted or disowned it. We have net 
always treated their opimons, as we ask them to treat 
ours. We have not always been scrupcdous to yield to* 
others the rights we claim for ourselves. We hme*^ 
been unjust, and our injustice has brought, as It always 
must, reproach upon the opinions we avow, and the 
oause we profess* There was, there is, no need ef 
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^Mag: mjH <» ii«r idMJiarilaUe to Unbolievera* < WeOt^ 
)ie?e.:^ejigre;th« teuth« Let us not aowrong'tte 
\tru|h w€ advoeale as.to fear.Jt can siiflbr by a&ye^ 
iK^otiDiter with fiikekood. : Let us adopt one -rale ibr 
Judging all' iqesi: infidels and all; not that of their 
vpejGTid^ve^. iq^ion&» but their real mord diarae- 

7 J( firefer to aaeet the infidel on his own groundt 
I freely accept whatever I find, him adrocating whi<^ 
I beUeve ttiue* and just as fireely oppose whatever he 
p^pports which 1 believe to be false and mischievous* 
I think him right in his vindication of free inquiry and 
focial {MtogresSk I accept them both, not as elements 
of infidelity* but as elements of Christianity. Should 
It now be asked, jas -it has been, what I mean by the 
^w dispensation of Christianity, the new form of 
religion, of which I have often.spoken in this place and 
elsewhere, I answer, I mean religious institutions^ and 
modes of dispensing religious truth and influences, 
lirhich recognise the rights of the mind, and' {uropose 
social, progress as one of the great ends to be obtain* 
^ In that New Church of .whidi I have sometimes 
dreamed, and I hope more than dreamed, I would 
have the unlimited freedom of the mind unequivo* 
pally acknowledged. No interdict should be placed 
upon thought To reason should be a christian, not 
an infidel* act. Every man should be encouraged to 
inquire* and to inquire not a little merely, wkfain 
certam prescribed lunitst but freely, fearlei^ly, AiUy, 
to scan heav^i, air. Ocean, earth, and to master God, 
nature, and humanity, if he can. He who inquires for 
truth honestly; faithfully, perseverin^y, to the utmovtr 
extent of his power, doe6 all that cani be asked of 
him ; he does God*s wUl, and should be aHdwed to 
abide by his own boadiusions, without fisar of re- 
proach firom God or man. 

In as^rting this I am but recailif^ the' oemmaniQr' 
to Christianity. Jeaus reproved the Jews fi>r not i^ 
themselves judging what is ri^t, thus pkialj'red^-^ 
oising in them, and if in. them in us, bodi the right; 
and ^ jpow&c to judge for. themselves. <<If I do'uot 
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jlbt$*' .<»bnriiiU8ly iiBf lying both nUNi'tf ri^nnA abflkjr 
.to deterytfiiie vfaal are, and wbal «M aoC, ^< wopIb of 
•ihe Father/* tiput is« in ^er iMyrtb^^viMut »<oiMi4ttt w 
iMfc^trudu, Anaposli&e oMnnands u» «» ^iCaod ftit 
jntim libtfPtyt.wheMvntb Chriat hw fliade' w ^^e^** 
<< to prove all things," and to " hold &8t that wftkA 
jl good," Ib fact, the vfery spiait of tliego^iel it Aat 
Hf <T»edoin; it is oafled a <' iaw of libmyv" and ita 
gpreat end is to ^e^ the soul from all featvaiiit, bm tlial 
of its obligation to do right, lliey wrong it who woiM 
|«atr»tn Untight, and hand^eiiff inquiry ; they doubt or 
d^ny itts truth and power who fear to exnoae it to ikm 
severest scrutioy, the most seardiing inteetagatkm ; 
and) were I in an accusing mood, I would inring the 
^arge of infideUty against every one who will not or 
dar^ not inquire, who will not or dare net oneoomge 
lliquij:^ in others. 

. I have said that social progress moat enter inio4he 
church I would have established, as one or the ends 
to be gained. Social progress holds a great place in 
ihe sentinieBta of tliia age. Infidels seize upon it; find 
ki it one of the most powerful elements of their aue- 
ceaa. X too would seiae upon it, give it a »eligioua dt- 
ytctiont and find in it an element of the triumph of 
Gbristianity. I have a right to it. As a Chnstsan, I 
am bound to rescue aoeial progreu, or if you pleaae^ 
tfm democntic spirit, from the poisession of the infi* 
df L He has no right to it } he haa usiwped it through 
the negtigenoe of the church. It is a iMstian ^"t. 
Jesus wa^ die nnn, tfie teacher of the masses. They 
were fishermen^ deemed the lowest ef his oountrymeny 
irha weae his apoadeas they wei» the ^< oonuaoii 
]Kople^" who heard him £^ly ; diey were the Pharisee 
aad Saddueee, the chief prieat and scribe, the rich and 
the distinguished, in one word the aristooraey of ^lat 
age» who eanaphrod agamst him, and caused him to be 
taieified between two thieve He hiras^f profesaed 
to be a|ioiiitc)d ef Godi ^emtias he was anointed to 
]ir^h die go^l to the poor, to procbira hbertr to 
thanx that are bound* and to let tha eaptiv^ go ireo- 



IMMm hd Wj^HiMlf Migw^^ti^^ kMliBf te% Ai« 
<di« pMT'tal dn^goq^t {)#eiiel)«il ifuto ttau^' « tte 
MMH (Mtfliiig prabf K^ Mm i^lms to thft M eMiaMibw ' 
' And wtet 1N18 liiis gd^l wliioh #«8 ptettrntA 
to tiKb ]Mm? Wan ii n go4>«l ffulliMl to Uke tt^#* cif 
tti# AvMMNtt t^ tb«r RittiiflS) Mich m detpba ever \m^f 
m k eoaamoA ih^ poor, k ilie aaim of G«4 Cb 
ttribiAit 11^ an imter (tf^'thkigt of whklh they me di« 
trietikM, td b« todceftMd «o ptiie in neglect, imd dl^ 
1^ wr^tdHMlniMi ^ lf<^ tio: J6»ud pCdadied ii» 
«udi tynuit^lei»ifi|} md tjnrant-iitetaiiimg gosptA. 
The pMpA "fi^Msb li^ prnMshed, ^v«b tbe gospel cC 
Iniman bMiherhoAd lie preached the- giMpel, tine 
liolv tftaifpk^ good ne^^ to the poofi when he ^pro^ 
lAnmed^eM mtsuk/^tnai tlie cafntnon fitfnily of mm, 
when he tai^t that we are ttll 1)retki«n, having one 
nnd the tame F0therinli«aven t he preached tiie gos- 
pel to the poor, when lie declared to the boanttngly 
Tdigbitt -of hin Bge> thai even p«d>licatfia-«iid iwrlMe 
woiud go tttio the kingdom of heaven tiooner than tbejr^ 
whetf he deelaved that the poor widow, who oat of her 
uecedftitfen, cast her two mates into the treasury of th^ 
hotdt duit in more thaniyi the ikh; and whoever 
preeches llie milversal ihiiemity of Uie human race^ 
preaChet ^le gospel bo l^e poor, though he speak only 
to the rich. 

There is power in this great doctrine of the nniveiv 
ial brotherhood cf mankind. It gives the refonner e 
m^ty advantage^ It enables him to speak words of 
an import, and in a tone, which maj^ ahnost wake the 
deed. Hold thy li<md, oppressor, it permits him to 
■i^ thouwfongest abrouierl Withhold thy scoa% 
Ihon bitter satiriftt of llie human race, thou vilifiest 
thy brother I In passing by that child in the street 
yeiterday, and leaving it to grow up m ignorance and 
vice, notwithstanding God had given thee wealth to 
tfiin it to Imowledge and virtue, thou didsl negleot 
ilry biother's child. Oh, did we but fM this truth, 
lliat we are aU brothers and Bisters, children of the 
eame porent, we ihould fbe\ that every wrong dime to 
n human beint, waft vMence done to our own fleah I 
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willr4if all tkoge who << UIkmu: aad •v^- heivjP.Meii^!* 
iWere I to repeat hit words in thja. oily or.ab^wbere^ 
with the iatimaliaD that I beUeved. thejr oi^ant 'tofner 
thing; were I to- jsi^, aa be aaidn '^ lit m' easier ^or a 
oann^togo throng the eye of i^ needlef; than fiNr a 
rich BiaQ to enter the kingdom of h0fiirWi*.\ wd to sajr 
it in a tone that indicated I belieived be" a t ta c h e d any 
«[|eamng to. what he 8aid» you jifould eall me a. ^^ ndi- 
eal/* an << agrarian/' a '< trades unionist," a '< leveller/' a 
*^ diaorgapiser," ajr some other name e<i!ually faaiiMnms 
4UQid horrific It were more than a nup's reputation 
£^ sanity, or respectability as a Ckmiianf is wocth, to 
jie as bold even in these ^yn in defeooe <»f the << oon^ 
mon people" as Jesus was. 

. I say stilt agayi, that Jf»ta..wia. j^sijiali<»% the 
teacher of the wasseSi the ^prophet . of the people. Not 
ihai he addressed himself to any one description of pei^* 
:aoiis to the exclusion of another, not that he sought to 
lien^t one portion of the. humau raoorOt aoother'a ei^ 
pepse; for if any one thing more thf^.anotber distin* 
guishedhim, it waa» that be rose abcm^a)! the ftetitioits 
distinctions of society, and spoke to ttoaveraal mai]^ to 
the universal mind, and to the universal heart. I call 
him the prophet of the people, because be reoognise^ 
the rights of humanity; brought out, and suffered and 
died to establish principles, which in their legitinmtf 
effecti cannot fail to bring up the loif and bowed dowi^ 
and give to the many, who, in all ages, and in all oouq*- 
.tries, have been the tools of the few, their 4ue rank and 
ftociaX importance. Hi$ spirit, ii) its political aspect, is 
^hat I have called the democratic spirit; in hs moat 
general aspect, it is the spirit of progress, in the indi- 
,yidual aud in the race, towards , perfection, tovanis 
.Hni<m with God, It is that spirit which for eighteen 
.hundred years has been at work in society, like the 
.leiM^n hidden iq three measures of meal ; befinre which 
jlavwy, in nearly all Christendonn, . has disappeared; 
Fmch has desjtroyed the wanrior aristoccacy, nearly 
•Uhdu^ Hie aristopiacy of birth, which is.now stnw- 
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4imi, «r» kng, to bring up «nd (MtiiMiili Uie«hi6 ari^ 
tott«ey»-^itlie iBifltocniey «f iiieiit. ^ 

If ifrbvuwir Mktd, m it ha« been adlced, to wiiat deno- 
4iiii»tioii I briottg, I repfy) thm 1 bekmg to that dend^ 
nioctioii, wluMe surfing point i« fr^ bnnfaky, whidi 
4ieknMrl8dg«s in ffoed ftiith) and without mj mental r^ 
serTatioiiy the righto of the mind, and iHiidi proposes 
the tedimtian of man's earthly m^de of being, as one 
of Ate great ends of its labours* I kAownot that sudi 
a denomination exiirts. t 'knew> in fkct, (oi M dien<nid* 
nation, which, iu a ifeMOMtnifiiMi, jRsdfy meets the wants 
of the tines* T^t let me not be misinterpreted* I 
am not here to aoc«ise, or to make war upon, vaxy &L* 
>isting denomiaation « I contend with no dl^dh $ I have 
no controversy with my Calvinistie brother, none wiA 
my Arminian, Unitarian, or Trinitariaa broifaen Evetjr 
^church has its idea, its truth i and more truth, muda 
more, I believe, than any one eharch wtt admit of kk 
those from wliich it differs^ Vtft myself, I delight to 
find truth in ali churches, and I own it wherever I ind 
it ; but stiH I must say, I find no diorch wlu<^ owns, 
as its central truth, the great central truth of Christi- 
anity-'^^ truth whidi may now be brought omt of the 
darkness in which it has remained, and which it is now 
more than ever necessary to reinstate in its rights. 

Let me say, then, that thoi^gh I am here fbr an ob- 
ject, which is not, to my knowledge, the ^yecial object 
of any existing dmreb, I am not here to make wair 
upon any church, nor to injure any one in the least 
poBsMe degree* I woukl Umt they all had as much 
feUowrii^ Ibr one another, as I have to tiiem all I I 
interfere with none of them. I am here for a special 
object, but one so high, one SO bread, they may all oS^ 
operate in gainii^ it. My creed is a simple one* Jto 
first artide is, firee> unlimited inquiry, perfbct Itberiy 
to enj^ and express one's own honest ooniflctions, and 
perfect respect for the firee and honest inqutrer, what^ 
ever be the results to which he arrives. Hie second 
article la social progress. I would have it a special 
objeot of the society 1 would coUecty to hd>our to pe>- 
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^Act an aodid iiistiliitioBs, and-cake :e«efy.ma]»i^a 
..^ocialposition* which will give htm free scope for liie 
full and harmonious development of all his facaltaea. 
- 1 aityi perfects not destroy^ all social instttutieosb I do 
.jQhOt feel that God has given me a wtnk of destrnctioB. 
. I would improve, preserve, whatever is good, aad re- 
. medy whatever is defective, and thus reconcile the 
r CoMSCRvAToa and the Radio al. My third article is, 
. that man should labour for his soul in preference to his 
, body. Man has a soul ; he is not mere body. He has 
.more than animal wants. He has a soul, which is 'm 
.relation with the absolute and the Infinite— a soul, 
which is for ever rushing off into the unknowp, and 
-rising through a universe of darkness up to the *^ first 
Good and the first Fair.'* This soul is immortaL To 
pesfect it is our highest aim. I would encourage in- 
quiry ; I would perfect society, not as ultimate ends, 
.)>ut as means to the growth and maturity of man's 
higher nature^-his soul. 

These are my views, and views whic^, I believe, 
.meet thewantaof the times They make war upon 
,no sect of Christians. They are adopted in the spirit 
.of love to humanity, and they can be acted upon only 
in the spirit of peace. They threaten no hostility, ex- 
cept to sin : with that, indeed, they call us to war. 
We must fight against all unrighteousness, against spi- 
ritual wickedness in high places, and in low places; 
but the weapons of our warare are not carnal, but spi- 
ritual. We must po forth to the battle in fiiith and 
love, go forth to vmdicate the rights of the nund, to 
perfect society, to make it the abode of aU the virtues* 
and all the graces, to clothe man in his. native dignity, 
and enable him to look forth in the image of his Maker 
4]pon a world of beauty. 

This is my object. I am not here to preach to 
working men, nor to those who are not wcnrking men, 
in the interests of aristocracy, nor of democracy. I 
am here, for humanity ; to plead, for universal man ; to 
unfurl the banner of the cross en a new and move con^ 
manding position, and call the human race around it. 
1 am h^e to speak to all who feel diemselvea human 



jw>iag»';, to-all whiM hearU'swell at the name of tauoi ; 
1» all who long to lessen the sum of human miseryi 
and increase that of human happiness; to all who hare 
any pereeption of the Beautify and Good, and a cvay- 
JBg iaiF'tbe Infinite^ the Eternal, and Indestructible, on 
whom:to repose the wearied soul and find res^^to all 
such is my appeal: to them I commit the object I luivts 
stated, and before which I stand in awe, and entreat 
them by all that is good in their natures, holy in reli- 
gion, or desirable in the joy of a regeneiated world, td 
unite and march to its acquisition, prepared to dare 
with the hero, to suffer with the saint, or to die with 
the martyr. 
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. ^ Independently of the disinterestedness, simpiicityi 
and' humility of woman's character, in all matters re» 
ladng' to rdigion, they naturally reverence and ding 
lo those who show them respect and deference* The 
clergy, from understanding tiiis point in their nature^ 
{iossess great and deserved influence over them ; and 
Ihey have only to interest their feelings, to insure suc- 
eess to any clerical or charitable purpose. Look at a 
woman's zeal in foreign or domestic missions, not only 
devoting her time at home, but leaving her (Hends and 
her comforts, to assist in establishing them in a distant 
Itibdf And is It ever pretended that a woman has not 
mare than equalled a man in these duties ? And will 
ahe not toil for days, scarcely raising her eyes from the 
work, to assist in purchasing an organ, a new altar- 
cloth, or in cleaning and painting a church ? 

So great is the tax, now, on a woman's time, for 
these and for other religious purposes, such as the 
.« educating young men for the ministry," that the 
amount is frightful and scandalous. If the funds of a 
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tMi^cm eongregAifcm be low, #hMi cm eidy It i ^^ 
whefe iht tn^sn are poor in spirit, and waatifiglh reK^ 
glowB fervoyr, a woman la allowed to exert; heraetf be^ 
yond her tneans; fbr well we know that ahe^eantiof 
endure it want of neatnesa and order, in a house whei« 
God 18 to be worshipped. To be sttre, it may be aaid^ 
that no one compels her to this unequal share of labour ; 
bat we know how the thing operates. 

She ought, and she does, and nobly dots her 8hat% 
in educating poor children, both during the week ani 
on Sunday. She searches oat the widow and the fh* 
therleas, the orphan, the side and the poor, the agcri and 
the unhappy. All this, although it amount lo a great 
deal, and certainly much more than men can ever do, it 
is her duty to do, and she performs the duty cheerfully. 
As she considers it incumbent on her thus to exert her« 
self, and as it gives her pleasure, there can be no ob}eetioa 
on our part, to let her do all the good in tins way that 
she can ; but do not let us exact too much isi a willing 
mind and tender conscience. Ccmfiding in her spiritual 
directors, the may be brought to da more than is pro- 
per^ her to do. Thia^'educatingof jroung nuniythia 
preparing them for a thedogieal senunafy," ia tM pari 
of a woman's duly, and it is not only contemptible^ bat 
baae, to allow sucli a discipline of their Biinds» aH ti 
uuka them imagine it to be their duty. 

Look at the young men who are to be educated? 
What right have they, with so many sources ofien 10 
them, what right have they to allow women to tax 
themselves for &eir maintenance? Pbor credidwas 
woman I she can be made to thMk anytMftg a dxxtf* 
How have we seen her neglecting her health, her com* 
fort, her family, the poor, and, al^ve all, neglectbg Ae 
fanprovement of her own mind, that she might earn a 
few doilars towards educating a young man, who is Ihr 
more able to do it himself, and who, nine times in ten, 
laughs in his sleeve at her. What right, we again o^ 
have these young men to the labours of a woman ? Are 
they not as capable of working as she is ? What should 
hinder them ftom pursuing some handicraft, some 
ployment, during their term of study ? 
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tf:'a #f«ia».w6i« lobe ed wanted gnrtig, m:t%U 
«9I7^ would BD J set of young ncn asgoaate and wdrii 
fiir bernumfeeBAnceP. No, that tbe3F wovid not ; sbe 
iKOttld mt'caafyh&re to labour f<Mr herself, bat her fat* 
bour wenld be unaided «ten^ bj sympathy. Nowy very 
few women are aware^.that they arie,' in a fnakner^ ma> 
iMrayrediitoto thus spending their predous time; '.we 
jBtean for tiie education of young men that bare a de^ 
airato enter the theological aeminary. Manyx^tbcm 
j»e. not.oonaciou8 of beii^ 8wa;^'ed bv other notinea; 
indeed* swae have nil other motive,, than that of' pun 
cfairislian; lov)^ when . they thus assist in raisoig fimds 
§OF. eduoatiog young men^ They feel a disposiiian to 
follow ioni, in any s<^erae piE'qxtted to them ; and wh^i 
the; thing is ri^tly ia«oaged> the project, has the ap- 
pearance of originating with th^oselves. Men undeiv 
atand .the mode of doing this. 

The spirit of piety, and charity is very strong in the 
•bosom of a woman ;• she leds &e deepest leverenoe 
'and di^votion towards her spiritual pastor, and is natu^ 
rally, therefore, disposed to do good, in the way hb 
tt^nks best. . If it w^i e not for this reverence and sub- 
.iQ(iissi<Hi) if they wereieft unbiassed by hint, persuasion, 
or by some un&coountable spell which they cannot break 
through, their charities would find another and a more 
•suitable channel. Their, good sense would show them 
j6» impropriety of giving up so much of their time, for 
a purpose that belongs exdusrvely to the care of men)& 
4bey would soon see the truth, as it appears to otber^ 
.-that the scheme must be a bad one, which enables yowig 
men to live in idleness, during the time that they are 
getting through with their classical studies :*^sudi a 
V. gottmg through," too, as it generally is. ^ 

We do not set forth the following plan, as the very 
J)!est that can be offered, but it is practicable, and would 
be creditable. It is that every theological seminary 
4thould have sufficient ground attached to it, that each 
jStudent might have employment in raising vegetaMes 
imd fruit* There should likewise be a workshop con^ 
«ected with it, wherein he might pursue some trader 
ao that if he did not find it his vocation to preach, when 



litfdigiMtt'iidiefttiniira» fiirfaMI, Ymwi^t niHte 
mvtmlf iiwtitatig» «8 tmmany «rew UiilMst, it ^u^bt i» 
te so ttuch the ptrt i>f a cl^rg^iinuiVi cdwmtiaii, tD te 
MqoBintfd with cerani btvadioi of lionieiitoora^ thtt 
fce- should not reoeiTO a call to a ooimtrjr or vOl^ft 
chnrdiy if he were ignorant of it* 

So ftr firom degrading it would be doing tfaeaa 
MUBgnen a kindness. In tibe first piaoe, thw waidi 
Ud fiutt that spirit of independence wiuch is aa 
neoessary to a man's prosperitjv aad to las usefbl n eaa 
as a dergyman. He would be of the greatest ce n s e 
^iience to his parishioners, for horticttlture is an art hot 
little known to them ; and even if they go to « great 
distance as missionaries, of what great service would 
km hortiaidtural koowledge be to the poor peo{^ whose 
«Kila he hopes to save 1 We all know how knasediatefy 
civilisation follows the cultivation of the soil ; and we 
nay rest assured, that the sacred object which the 
young nisrionary has in view, will meet withfiswer 
<ibstaflfes» if his lessons are connected with atfentkm to 
the bedHy wants of his charge* 

It is reaUy disgusting to those who live in tte 
neighbourhood of religious institutions, to see the M- 
irolMts manner in which young men pass their tini% 
vrhan not in actual study. We do not say that thi^ 
are dissipated^ or vicioas, in the common sense of the 
word, but diet they kyunge about, trifle^ and g0SBtp» 
tailing ictfe chitHchat and fix>leries. 

At the very time when they are thus happily 
H^ theahselves, the women who assist in giving them a 
ciiuBsicai education allow themselves seareely any i^ 
spite from their labours* We have known some of 
them to sew, — ^it is all they can do,-^om sunrise til 
nine o'clock at night ; and aU for this very purpose. 

It is quite time to put a stop to this^ and let hkfi- 
gent young men educate themselves. Why do they 
net form societies to create fbnds for the purpose)F<i** 
aot as is usually done whenever they have attenqpled a 
thiag of this kind, by carrying about a pap» to coUael 
money, but iy txtra labour qf tkeir oMm, oi mftmm 
dBf Let those who live in cities write for lawywns or 
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temping ifQiDtiu wbo wiU nevtr cheat tkem ootifa 
cenWMT MfiifletlMm a jttifc nifiWfimiMtiwv, tf kba 
■aid that they cannot write well enoughfbrany of these 
purpotei, then they must go to the free^sdiool again. 
There are a hundred modes by which they could earn 
at least twenty-five cents a day, — which is the average 
of what a woman makes when she is employed in sew- 
ing for this purpose. Those who live in the country,—* 
where, in fact, all students, rich or poor, ought to bci 
on account of health,*-4hou]d raise fhiit, vegetables^ 
we mean assist in this, work at some trade, write tot 
newspapers, teach the children of the families at extra 
hours ; in short, a lad of independent spirit could devise 
ways and means enough to pay for bis board and doth* 
ing while he is learning Latin and Greek. This plan 
of proceeding would raise a young man twice as much 
in the opinion of the public, and a thousand times as 
mudi in his own. 

But this is not a time id dwell on such a subject; 
tt was too important^ however, to remain untouched. 
We intend to discuss it amply at some future period. 
Our object, at present, is to assist women. They who 
are alwajrs so willing to assist others, to their own 
detriment, should now, in tum,-^or their wants loudly 
call for it,— 4ie assb^ and encouraged to strike o)it a 
new path, by which they could assist themselves. ' 

The first step for us to take in order to efiect our 
intentions, is to prove to them that they should attend 
to their own wants exclusively ; work for their own 
sons^ if those sons can bear to see it; but to let young 
men, unconnected with them, and who are destined for 
Che ministry, educate themselves, as the poor young 
men of other professions do. 

When do we ever hear that a lawyer or a doctor 
owed their education to the industry or the alms of 
women? 

We have said all this before, and in nearly the 
same words ;aud we shall say it a^ain and again. There 
must be a change for the better m the a&irs of poor 
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«««ieii;^y«edtgndedb7dieirpai0BV^; attidtlie&f 
degradation k the cauie of nearly all the eriihe tlM b 
eaiiiinltte^"~ilMUM'# Lm^ Nmo ¥Mt, 1M8. 
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